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ANONYMOUS  JOURNALISM.^ 

By  John  Morley. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  English  society  for  a 
long  time  has  been  its  artificial  and  unnatural  silence.  On  every 
kind  of  subject  men  shrink  from  speaking  the  things  which  are 
clearest  and  most  constant  in  their  own  minds.  At  no  time  has 
a  cautious  reserve  sealed  men’s  lips  so  fast.  So  far  this  reserve 
may  possibly  have  been  a  useful  condition  of  the  transformation 
of  opinion  which  has  been  in  progress  beneath  it.  A  half- 
hypocritical  silence  is  no  worse  than  hasty,  half-sincere,  effusive 
speech.  But  silence  cannot  be  an  eternal  condition  of  things. 
Men  will  not  always  continue  to  revere  hollow  and  eviscerated 
conventions.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an 
era  of  free  speech.  The  dullest  man  as  he  walks  serenely  over 
the  ashes  of  burnt-out  ideas  must  now  and  again  hear  sounds  as 
of  the  rush  and  crackle  of  flame  beneath  the  thin  stratum  which 
he  confounds  with  the  solid  everlasting  earth.  In  religion  the 
conflict  of  ideas  is  becoming  too  hot  to  be  smothered  up  much 
longer.  Ritualists  and  Rationalists,  Puritans  and  Latitu- 
dinarians,  are  beginning,  even  the  most  amiable  and  conciliatory 
of  them,  to  see  that  no  one  form  of  sound  words  can  cover  them 
all,  and  that  they  must  fight  the  battle  out  without  masks  and 
with  no  button  at  the  ends  of  their  foils.  In  politics  the  Whigs 
are  extinct,  and  Tories  and  Radicals  are  on  the  point  of  con¬ 
fronting  one  another  in  a  final  struggle  over  Redistribution,  land¬ 
lordism,  a  State  Church,  sectarian  education,  Ireland,  game 
laws,  county  justice.  Mr.  Congreve,  on  the  one  side,  says  : 
“We  aim  at  setting  aside,  or  modifying  into  a  more  useful  form, 
the  aristocracy  of  England,  with  its  weak  adjunct  which  men 
call  a  monarchy.”  Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  other,  advises  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  which,  as  he  thinks,  is  the  only  sound  part  of  the  nation, 
to  turn  their  backs  on  parliaments  and  to  prepare  themselves 
and  their  peasants,  “rhythmically  drilled,”  for  a  civil  war  in 
due  time.  In  another  order  an  organisation  of  artisans 
deliberately  declares  that  killing  on  behalf  of  the  trade  cause  is 

(1)  This  characteristic  article  by  John  Morley,  published  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  for  September,  1867,  is  reproduced  here  as  being  of  peculiar  interest. 
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HO  murder,  and  that  they  would  be  ashamed  to  desert  a  comrade 
who  happened  to  have  incurred  the  odium  of  the  privileged  class 
by  shooting  traitors.  These  are  one  or  two  of  the  hundred  symp¬ 
toms — some  of  them,  like  the  last,  unwelcome  enough — that  men 
are  taking  courage,  are  learning  to  face  their  own  views  of  facts, 
are  recognising  the  folly  of  a  perpetual  mincing  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  truth,  out  of  an  ignoble  and  cowardly  respect  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  lie. 

This  change  of  temper  presses  more  strongly  than  ever  upon 
us  the  desirableness  of  making  journalists  responsible  for  what 
they  write.  If  controversy  is  to  become  more  sincere,  more 
earnest,  more  direct,  and  if,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  more  hard 
hitting,  it  is  indispensable  that  those  who  take  a  part  in  it  should 
give  the  strongest  possible  guarantee  that  they  mean  exactly 
what  they  profess  to  mean,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  that  they 
are  ready  to  stand  by  it.  One  may  fully  believe  that  most  of 
the  men  w'ho  stand  highest  in  the  profession  of  journalism  are 
men  of  honour  and  sincerity.  The  talk  about  “literary  bravoes  ’’ 
is  extremely  unfortunate.  There  are  literary  bravoes  no  doubt, 
men  who  will,  without  question,  execute  any  commission  to  cut 
and  slay,  or  to  flatter  and  tickle  anybody  whom  the  editor  of 
their  journal  may  assign  to  them.  But  they  are  not  numerous, 
and  everybody  who  knows  the  composition  of  the  staff  of  any 
respectable  journal  in  London  knows  very  well  that  the  articles 
w'hich  men  of  my  own  way  of  thinking  dislike,  or,  in  some  cases, 
despise  most  intensely,  are  written  by  men  whom  to  call  bravoes 
in  any  sense  whatever  would  be  simply  monstrous.  Let  us  say 
as  loudly  as  we  choose,  if  we  see  good  reason,  that  they  are  half- 
informed  about  some  of  the  things  which  they  so  authoritatively 
discuss,  that  they  are  under  strong  class  feeling,  that  they  have 
not  mastered  the  doctrine  which  they  are  opposing,  that  they 
have  not  sufficiently  meditated  their  subjects,  that  they  have  not 
given  themselves  time  to  do  justice  even  to  their  scanty  know¬ 
ledge.  Jomnalists  are  too  open  to  charges  of  this  kind,  but  to 
think  of  them  as  a  corrupt  and  shameless  body,  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  better  men  than  themselves,  or  ready  to  act  as  an  editor’s 
“  instrument  ’’  for  “  money,”  involves  a  highly  unjust  and  regret¬ 
table  misconception. 

»  «  «  «  * 

The  offences  of  the  bravo  would  scarcely  be  much  lessened  by 
the  publicity  of  his  name ;  with  or  without  his  name,  he  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  kind  of  public  opinion  or  else  it  would  not  pay 
him  to  ply  his  trade  in  this  peculiar  manner.  If  public  opinion 
endures  a  scumlous  article  or  a  shameful  suppression,  they  would 
not  feel  any  ill-will  or  disapproval  towards  the  writer.  It  is  not 
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for  the  sake  of  this  kind  of  journalist  that  we  ought  to  desire  the 
introduction  of  the  practice  of  signing  articles  so  much  as  for  the 
men  with  whom  we  have  to  wage  serious  contest,  with  no  mono¬ 
poly  of  good  faith  on  either  side.  They  will  agree,  to  begin  with, 
that  nobody  ought  to  say  anything  in  print  which  it  would  be  un¬ 
just  for  him  to  say  in  speech.  They  may  contend  that  they  have 
a  right  to  say  things  in  print  which  from  circumstances  they 
would  certainly  not  find  it  convenient  or  politic  to  say  in  open 
speech.  1  have  heard  a  man  defend  anonymity,  for  example^  on 
the  ground  that  it  enables  a  young  writer  to  speak  of  a  veteran  in 
a  manner  which  if  spoken  to  the  veteran  in  person  would  pass  for 
impudence  and  irreverence.  Clearly,  if  it  would  be  impudent  and 
irreverent  in  speech  it  would  be  none  the  less  so  in  print.  A 
barrister,  again,  may  urge  that  if  he  signed  his  name  to  his  articles 
solicitors,  who  are  supposed  to  detest  literary  barristers,  would 
cease  to  give  him  business.  To  this  one  can  only  say  that  it  is 
rather  hard  that  the  journalist  should  have  his  profession  demoral¬ 
ised  because  the  solicitor  dislikes  the  idea  of  his  profession  being 
elevated.  Still,  everybody  will  agree  that  no  journalist  ought 
deliberately  to  w'rite  a  word  which  he  would  feel  disgraced  by 
owning,  however  unwilling  he  might  be  actually  to  avow  it  on 
special  grounds.  Granting  this  much,  in  what  way  would  sign¬ 
ing  his  name  affect  what  he  wrote?  In  what  way  would  it  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  improvement  of  journalism  and  the  diffusion  of 
sound  views?  Surely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  exaction 
of  personal  responsibility  operates  in  other  fields  of  activity. 
First,  the  knowledge  that  his  reputation  was  involved  would 
stimulate  him  to  take  as  much  pains  as  he  possibly  could  to 
write  with  cogency  and  effect.  Then,  apart  from  popularity  and 
reputation,  the  consciousness  of  individual  responsibility  adds 
dignity  and  strength  to  a  writer  as  it  does  to  anybody  else.  A 
man  may  w’rite  anonymously  with  as  much  brilliance  and  mere 
cleverness  as  if  he  were  to  sign  his  name,  but  the  chances  are 
very  much  against  his  writing  with  as  much  fervour  and  force 
in  grave  subjects.  The  sense  that  he  personally,  and  not  with 
an  editor  or  an  impersonal  journal  for  buffer.,  is  in  contact  with 
his  readers  steadies  a  man  wonderfully.  Among  other  things, 
it  makes  him — odd  as  this  may  seem — far  less  ready  to  stoop  to 
irrelevant  personalities  in  discussion,  because  he  is  conscious  that 
personalities  may  be  in  this  case  retorted  or  their  unbecoming¬ 
ness  detected,  whereas  retort  is  impossible  or  futile  against  a 
journal.  The  knowledge  that  he  has  no  mystic  editorial  aegis 
impresses  him  with  the  necessity  of  self-control.  Again,  the 
growth  of  free  outspokenness  would  be  promoted,  inasmuch  as  a 
man  with  the  fear  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  before  his 
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eyes  would  barely  like  to  perpetrate  those  small  compliances  with 
conventions,  those  too  sage  economies  of  truth,  into  which  in 
weaker  hours  he  may  be  seduced  when  he  knows  that  their  dis¬ 
crepancy  with  his  avowed  opinions  is  not  likely  to  be  discovered. 
The  disuse  of  anonymity  would  protect  the  journalist  against  his 
own  incidental  weakness  and  complaisance,  and  that  he  should 
need  this  protection  is  not  any  more  disgraceful  to  him  than  it  is 
to  the  barrister  that  he  should  need  an  unwritten  but  a  stringent 
law  against  the  sordid  practice  of  hugging.  As  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  a  time  when  a  good  many  questions  which  have  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  slumber  will  assuredly  be  opened,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable  that  everybody  with  an  influence — and  even  the 
most  insignificant  of  journahsts  is  not  without  it — should  have 
every  possible  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  weak  pliancy. 
The  more  obscure  the  journalist  the  more  reason  why  he  should 
be  known.  In  the  case  of  the  chief  writers  on  the  Saturday 
Review,  for  example,  or  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  or  the  Spectator, 
or  the  Economist,  there  is  practically  no  anonymity.  The 
general  public  may  not  know  who  are  their  instructors,  but  each 
of  these  writers  has  a  circle  of  friends  who  know  perfectly  well 
what  he  writes,  and  to  whose  opinion  therefore  he  is  virtually 
responsible.  It  is,  for  one  thing,  because  they  are  thus  in  fact 
not  anonymous  that  their  general  tone  is  so  respectable.  But 
there  is  a  mass  of  journalism  written  by  one  knows  not  whom, 
men  who  are  only  amenable  to  a  very  low  public  opinion  in  the 
people  who  know  what  they  write,  and  yet  who  speak  to,  and 
from  their  position  are  able  in  some  manner  to  lead,  a  public 
opinion  of  a  far  greater  moment  than  that  of  their  own  circle. 
These  are  the  truly  mischievous  persons,  whom  the  compulsory 
disuse  of  anonymity  would  reduce  to  a  more  just  level,  or  else,  by 
stimulating  them  to  more  conscientious  effort,  would  make  more 
fit  for  the  level  which  they  already  occupy. 

One  writer,  in  criticising  Mr.  Congreve’s  pamphlet,  has  taken 
up  the  ground  that  it  is  our  business  to  answer  a  journalist’s 
arguments,  and  not  to  insist  on  knowing  who  he  is  or  on  point¬ 
ing  him  out  to  other  people  as  the  scurrilous  author  of  an  article 
from  which  we  differ.  If  all  journalism  consisted  of  controver¬ 
sies,  in  which  A  might  have  his  say  one  day  and  the  editorial  B 
might  answer  the  next,  this  position  might  be  satisfactory.  It 
only  requires  a  moment’s  thought  to  see  that  this  is  not  an 
adequate  account  of  journalism.  Among  other  things,  not  every 
journal — certainly  not  the  most  important  of  all — will  admit  a 
single  word  on  behalf  of  the  other  side.  But  controversy  is  the 
exception.  As  a  rule,  the  writer  of  leading  articles  is  in  the 
iwjsition  of  an  oracle  or  a  parson  in  the  pulpit.  People  do  not 
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flit  down  to  read  what  he  has  written  in  a  critical  attitude.  They 
will  quite  willingly  take  all  he  says  for  gospel.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  the  exertion  of  mental  activity  upon  public  trans¬ 
actions,  still  more  upon  questions  involving  some  powers  of 
abstract  thought,  is  thoroughly  exceptional.  A  fallacy  must  be 
very  staring  indeed  to  strike  the  mind  of  the  average  reader  of 
newspapers  if  we  consider  the  hasty  way  in  which  newspapers 
are  read.  Therefore  what  we  have  to  contend  with  in  a  journalist 
is  not  merely  his  arguments,  which  we  might  answer,  but  his 
arguments  and  his  position  as  oracle  as  well.  One  might  easily 
deal  with  the  orator  in  private  controversy,  but  the  orator  and 
his  tub  together  are  impregnable.  The  assailants  of  anonymity 
want  the  teacher  to  leave  his  tub,  to  come  down  to  the  ordinary 
level  of  mortals,  and  to  teach  and  fight  on  fair  ground.  They 
say  :  “Your  arguments  we  can  reply  to,  but  after  the  arguments 
are  disposed  of  the  majority  will  still  believe  that  your  leading 
article  was  not  without  a  certain  divinity;  we  want  the  public 
to  know  your  name  and  address,  in  order  to  dispel  this  worship 
and  to  persuade  them  that  you  are  a  mere  morta\,  with  no  more 
title  to  have  everything  your  own  way  than  other  mortals.”  One 
journalist,  indeed,  has  said  that  there  is  some  kind  of  divinity, 
or  I  know  not  what,  developed  in  you  if  you  belong  to  a  staff 
of  a  paper.  The  paper  generates  a  spirit  of  its  own,  which  enters 
into  you  when  you  take  up  your  pen  to  write  for  it.  If  you  are 
writing  for  one  journal  you  will  find  yourself  brilliant  and  bitter ; 
if  for  another,  your  soul  will  be  seized  with  pomposity  and  dul- 
ness;  if  for  a  third,  over  your  spirit  there  steals  either  a  fine 
fanciful  subtlety  or  else  a  pert  and  delicious  self-confidence.  This 
is  partially  true.  The  consciousness  of  association  has  a  very 
strong  and  perceptible  influence'  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
Hut  then,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  purely  professional 
question  of  the  desirableness  of  having  journals  written  by  small 
bands  of  men.  But  if  you  have  the  band  of  men,  associative  and 
journalistic  co-operation  will  have  just  the  same  influence  upon 
their  habits  of  thought  or  fashions  of  expression  whether  each 
of  them  signs  his  own  contribution  or  not.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  this  modifying  effect  of  co-operation  is  good,  so  far  as  it  is 
the  means  of  giving  concentration  and  a  practical  shape  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  number  of  men,  the  abandonment  of  the  screen 
would  introduce  no  difference.  But  is  there  no  part  of  this 
influence  which  is  more  objectionable?  Has  it  not  an  evil  side 
as  well  as  a  good  side?  May  not  the  tone  and  spirit  of  a  journal, 
originally  the  creation  of  the  contributors  to  it,  soon  assume  the 
mien  and  size  and  power  of  something  outside  of  and  superior 
to  themselves,  something  to  which  they  feel  constrained  to  bend  ? 
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I  believe  most  journalists  would  admit  this  to  be  the  case.  Here 
then,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  source  of  very  palpable  mis¬ 
chief,  because  such  a  sentiment  is  a  thoroughly  irrational  and 
misleading  superstition.  Men  who  are  under  its  influence, 
instead  of  thinking  out  questions  independently  and  exercising 
their  own  judgment,  habitually  find  themselves  consulting  this 
demi-god  of  an  abstraction,  considering  what  It  would  dictate, 
reflecting  in  modes,  almost  in  phrases,  that  they  might  suppose 
the  demi-god  using.  Writers  are  not  deliberately  dishonest  who 
thus  give  the  world,  instead  of  the  pro<lucts  of  independent  judg¬ 
ment,  the  supposed  thoughts  of  a  shadow^y  abstraction.  It  is 
the  anonymous  system  which  teaches  the  journalist  to  look  upon 
himself  as  nothing  and  his  Journal  as  everything. 

That  there  is  this  or  that  drawback  to  the  disuse  of  anonymity, 
from  a  professional  point  of  view,  we  cannot  fairly  deny.  But 
they  all  sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  gigantic  objec¬ 
tion  against  the  present  system — that  it  entrusts  the  most  impor-  > 
tant  of  social  influences  at  this  moment  to  what  is,  as  far  as  the  ^ 
public  is  concerned,  a  secret  society.  The  immeasurably  momeh- 
tons  task  of  forming  national  opinion  is  entrusted  to  men  »vho4' 
are,  as  a  body,  w^holly  irresponsible.  Secrecy,  whether  partial  ‘ 
or  entire,  demoralises.  People  assail  the  project  of  the  ballot  by 
insisting  that  if  a  citizen  is  performing  a  public  function  he 
ought  to  perform  it  publicly,  without  any  screen  from  the  eyes  of 
neighbours  who  are  interested  in  knowing  how  he  performs  it. 
Yet  the  same  people  vow  that  a  journalist — and  a  strong  journalist 
wields  a  thousand  times  as  much  social  power,  for  good  or  evil, 
as  the  most  conscientious  voter  in  any  borough  or  county  in 
Great  Britain — cannot  and  ought  not  to  perform  his  function 
except  in  as  much  secrecy  as  he  can  secure.  For  him  it  is  au 
imperative  necessity  that  he  should  work  behind  a  screen. 
Theoretically  such  a  position  is  absolutely  untenable,  and  the 
present  anonymous  system  is  far  from  w’orking  so  well  practically 
as  to  justify  the  continued  neglect  of  a  sound  and  unmistakable 
principle. 


MORLEY  THE  HUMANIST. 

By  H.  W.  Massingham. 

Many  thousands  of  Englishmen  must  feel  that  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  John  Morley’s  noble,  useful,  and  benignant  career  some¬ 
thing  distinct  and  memorable  in  their  national  life  came  to  an 
end  also.  Morley  was  the  last  of  the  great,  the  true.  Liberals. 
With  him  there  retires  from  the  eye  of  history,  and  in  effect,  if 
not  in  namCy  from  politics,  the  Liberalism  that  men  knew  as  a 
definite  thing,  a  scheme  of  thought  different  from  Conservatism 
or  Socialism,  but  with  a  meaning  and  principles  of  its  own;  a 
tein|)er  and  habit  of  mind  peculiar  to  the  great  thinkers  and 
moralists  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries ;  and  a  con¬ 
ception  of  government  consonant  with  much  peace  and  happiness 
for  mankind.  In  another  and  a  wider  sense  his  death  comes  as 
a  symbol  and  a  reminder.  Morley  was  a  child  and  a  star  of 
European  culture,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  Europe  that  he  had 
known  as  a  home  of  co-operative  thought  and  energy,  peopled 
with  kindred  minds,  sink  to  a  scene  of  contention  and  decay. 
On  the  day  which  opened  the  history  of  this  new  Europe  and 
decreed  its  ruin  Morley  left  politics  for  ever.  He  retired  to  his 
books  and  his  friends,  speaking  little  and  with  reserve  about 
the  War,  but  wuth  a  firm  conviction  of  its  irreparable  power  for 
mischief.  The  world  had  yielded  him  all  that  he  asked  of  it, 
more,  perhaps,  than  had  been  entirely  good  for  him.  But  it 
had  gone  mad,  and  the  place  for  an  aged  philosopher  was  by 
jiis  own  fireside. 

The  sun  which  has  thus  gone  to  a  quiet  setting  enjoyed  a 
long  day,  and  men  born  into  our  age  are  unaware  of  its  bright 
(lawn  and  meridian  splendour.  Morley  was  an  eminently  charm¬ 
ing  and  lovable  man,  and  his  experience  of  mere  living  in  the 
joy  of  great  friendship  was  wonderful.  It  was  his  fortune  to 
win  the  love  and  spiritual  heirship  of  John  Mill ;  to  count  Hugo 
and  Mazzini,  and  in  lesser  degree  Taine  and  Renan,  as  his 
friends;  to  have  Gladstone  as  his  master  and  Chamberlain  as 
his  pupil ;  and  to  receive  such  men  as  Spencer  and  Leslie 
Stephen,  Arnold  and  Meredith,  as  intimates  of  his  household 
of  faith.  And  in  himself  he  was  a  great  power.  It  is  hard 
for  this  generation  to  comprehend  the  devotional  relationship 
which  Morley  established  with  the  young  manhood  of  the  ’six¬ 
ties  and  ’seventies.  It  reached  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
whose  faith  neither  began  nor  ended  with  his  own.  “In  my 
life  history,’’  writes  a  canon  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  me, 
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“  Morley  has  meant  so  much  that  I  cannot  weigh  him  and  his 
work  in  just  balance.  I  owe  him  too  much.  His  Compromise 
marked  an  epoch  in  my  mental  and  moral  development,  and  in 
many  ways  he  seemed  to  me  more  Christian  than  the  average 
Christian.”  In  the  story  of  the  release  of  young  energies  for 
the  life  of  the  soul  no  Fatherhood  of  the  Church  ever  possessed 
a  tenth  portion  of  the  explosive  power  of  the  great  sceptics. 
And  Morley  was  such  a  pHroleur.  Observers  of  his  age,  catch¬ 
ing  him  on  the  rebound,  were  apt  to  think  him  all  caution  and 
mental  qualifications.  That  was  a  Morley,  but  not  the  Morley. 
The  moral  enthusiast  in  him  did  not  die  with  the  writing  of 
Compromise.  It  lighted  his  long  research  into  the  emancipat¬ 
ing  and  humanising  work  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  consti¬ 
tuted  him,  even  more  than  Arnold,  the  apostle  of  culture,  the 
exponent  in  the  stronghold  of  Philistine  England  of  the 
ennobling  and  softening  mission  of  letters,  and  of  the  value 
of  the  philosophic  mind.  Above  all,  it  made  and  left  him  a 
democrat.  While  many  a  grand  lutteur  in  the  battles  of  his 
youth — Taine,  Eenan,  Leslie  Stephen — ended  in  disillusionment 
about  the  democratic  process,  or  sank  into  downright  misan¬ 
thropy,  Morley’s  finer  insight  enabled  him  to  win  through  with 
his  belief  in  the  government  of  the  people  by  itself  substantially 
unshattered.  He  did  not  reach  this  end  by  rule-of-thumb  pro¬ 
cesses,  or  by  the  barren  logic  of  the  ergoteur.  His  ground  was 
instinctive  and  human.  “  The  claims  of  the  multitude,”  he 
says  in  his  Burke,  “  are  sovereign  and  paramount  just  because 
it  is  the  multitude.” 

Still  less  was  Morley’s  way  that  of  the  idealist-metaphysician. 
Just  as  he  poured  scornful  or  indignant  rhetoric  on  Rousseau’s 
passionate  exaltations  of  soul  and  fatal  instabilities  of  character, 
so,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  remained  stone-cold  to  Rousseauism 
and  its  doctrine  of  “inherent  rights.”  ^  In  an  imperfect  world 
“the  criterion  of  general  happiness,”  pursued  through  the 
modest  formulas  of  Liberalism,  seemed  good  enough.  Acton, 
in  a  passage  which  Morley  quotes  with  no  affectation  of  assent, 
says  of  him  that  his  policy  rested  purely  on  the  “  higher 
expediency,”  and  that  as  for  him  there  were  no  rights  of  God, 
so  there  could  be  none  of  man.  Our  great  rationalist  need  not 
have  quarrelled  over  the  definition,  for  even  in  Compromise  he 
advanced  no  higher  claim.  All  he  demanded  was  victory  for  the 
“  whole  ultimate  and  completed  expediency  ”  over  the  “  narrow 
immediate  and  personal  expediency.”  Under  the  utilitarian 
banner,  therefore,  he  marched  to  the  end,  always  willing  to 

(1)  “Would  it  not  have  been  better  for. the  world,”  he  said  to  a  friend, 
shortly  before  his  death,  “  if  Rousseau  had  ne^er  been  bom  T  ” 
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barter  for  one  Mill,  or  even  one  Voltaire,  a  college-full  of 
Hegelians,  new  or  old,  taking  roundabout  ways  to  the  devil. 

Morley’s  intellectual  life  thus  presents  itself  in  a  consistent, 
almost  an  unvarying  pattern,  through  which  ran  the  connecting 
strands  of  Eationalism,  practical  Utilitarianism,  and  reforming, 
pacifist  Liberalism.  From  them  he  w'ove  the  finished  piece, 
for  they  gave  him  all  he  asked  for — respect  for  the  individual, 
the  submission  of  authority  to  human  conscience  and  judgment, 
mercy  and  humanity  in  law,  safety  and  a  measure  of  content 
through  the  representative  system,  victory  in  the  fight  of  culture 
against  militarism,  its  enemy  and  the  thief  of  all  its  treasure. 

In  tracing  for  Liberalism  a  broad  track  from  Voltaire  and 
the  Encyclopaedists,  through  the  French  He  volution  and  up  to 
the  humanities  of  Mill  and  Spencer,  Morley  did  indeed  prescribe 
the  limits  of  its  career.  But  he  also  yielded  it  a  fairly  wide 
field  of  speculative  thought,  together  with  an  opportunity  for 
enriching  the  lives  of  the  commonalty,  though  not  of  changing 
their  status.  Then  Socialism  came  in,  and  Morley  drew  the 
line  at  supporting  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  miners.  Was  his 
refusal  necessary?  For  a  moderate  application  of  Socialism  he 
had  the  later  Mill  to  draw  upon,  and  in  his  Life  of  Cobden  he 
had  summarised  the  case  against  the  Manchester  School  in  an 
epitome  of  Mill’s  argument  in  favour  of  a  Nine  Hours  Bill.  On 
the  line  of  principle  he  had  gone  a  little  further.  “Unfettered 
individual  competition,”  he  said,  "  is  not  a  principle  to  which 
the  regulation  of  industry  can  be  entrusted.”  Was  it  not  the 
business  of  the  humanitarian  thinker  to  open  the  road  from 
Manchester  Liberalism  to  the  social  Liberalism  of  the  ’nineties? 
Morley  had  a  great  opportunity.  He  possessed  the  ear  of  the 
capitalists  and  of  the  w'orkmen,  and  the  Nonconformists,  divin¬ 
ing  the  soul  of  the  Puritan  in  much  of  his  thought  and  writing, 
and  won  by  his  noble  oratory,  adored  him.  But  there  were 
faults  of  temper,  joined  to  a  real  deficiency  of  social  outlook. 
Laveleye  thought  that  Morley  did  not  know  that  the  social 
question  existed.  Certainly  on  the  occasions  when  he  was  moved 
to  consider  the  condition  of  England  his  gaze  was  a  little  vague 
and  preoccupied.  So,  with  the  head  prize  of  Liberalism  in  his 
grasp,  he  hesitated,  and  finally  let  it  go  in  order  to  remain  a 
Liberal  pur  sang.  The  gesture  makes  Morley’s  figure  in  history 
look  more  finished  and  statuesque  than  ever.  But  it  lost  him 
the  Liberal  leadership. 

Was  he  original?  It  is  as  hard  to  be  original  when  your 
mind  is  saturated,  as  his  was,  with  knowledge  of  all  the  best 
things  that  have  been  thought  and  said  as  it  is  to  be  energetic 
when  your  study  of  the  blunders  of  mankind  has  affected  you 
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witli  a,  Had  lucidity  of  soul  about  the  people  who  coinmitted 
them.  Undeniably  Morley  had  the  gift  of  discipleship.  It  is 
well  for  the  world  that  some  natures,  possessed  Iwlh  of  fine¬ 
ness  and  of  strength,  are  drawn,  as  by  a  magnet,  to  the  ^Teat 
and  the  lovable,  for  otherwise  the  history  of  religions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  best  religion  of  all,  could  never  be  written. 

But  when  all  is  said  of  Morley ’s  dependence  on  the  mind  of 
Mill  and  on  Gladstone’s  masterful  character,,  there  remains  to 
him  a  high  place  among  the  directing  intelligences  of  our  times. 
In  speech  and  in  writing  he  had  told  the  Liberal  [wlitician 
where  he  came  from  and  what  he  ought  to  do.  As  the  only 
real  Home  Buler  among  the  members  of  Ciladstone’s  first  Home 
Rule  Cabinet,  his  lieutenant  in  Ireland  and  his  diplomatist — 
an  extremely  successful  one — with  the  dilficult  Parnell,  and 
his  co-architect  in  the  structure  of  the  two  Home  Rule  Bills, 
his  work  was  secondary,  but  of  an  admirable  finish  and  thorough¬ 
ness.  Morley’s  mind  lacked  fertility  and  quickness,  but  it  was 
a  model  of  order,  and  amid  the  minute  detail  of  the  Irish  con¬ 
troversy  it  moved  step  by  step  with  his  chief’s.  Much  the 
same  comment  may  be  made  on  his  Indian  Secretaryship. 
Morley  owed  a  good  deal  of  Ids  scheme  of  reform  to  Gokhale, 
a  statesman  if  there  ever  was  one.  The  elder  Morley  was 
cautious  and  a  little  prickly  of  temper,  and  his  conversion  was 
gradual.  But,  once  engaged  in  the  great  enterprise  of  open¬ 
ing  the  door  to  the  new  India,  he  never  looked  back.  He  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Liberal  critics  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  w’ere  a  group  of  sincere  but  unhumorous  idealists  for  Indian 
freedom,  who  came  primed  with  extracts  from  Compromise  and 
eager  to  launch  them  at  the  head  of  its  illustrious  author.  Their 
relations  would  have  been  easier  had  Morley  opened  his  heart 
a  little  wider  than  he  did,  and  given  them  a  hint  of  his  inces¬ 
sant  warfare  with  the  people  over  the  water  whom  he  called 
“  the  excited  Corporal  and  the  angry  Planter.”  The  Planter 
and  the  Corporal  were  duly  put  in  their  place.  But  there  was 
also  Lord  Minto.  The  Indian  group  did  not  know  that  in  the 
intervals  of  wagging  an  admonitory  finger  at  them  Morley  was 
playing  the  part,  well  suited  to  the  comic  muse,  of  “finishing 
governess  ”  to  the  Viceroy  of  India.  From  this  delightful  series 
of  admonitions,  reflections,  and  studies  in  elementary  arts  of 
English  government  Eton  and  Harrow  may  still  learn  some¬ 
thing  that  their  playing-fields  have  left  unrevealed. 

But  only  a  fanatic  would  deny  to  the  man  of  principle  a 
certain  play  in  political  diplomacy.  The  charge  of  spiritual 
faithlessness  rests  on  different  ground.  The  world  is  a  place 
of  vulgar  enchantment,  and  there  are  few  or  no  Parsifals  to 
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escape  from  Klingsor’s  garden  without  a  wound.  And  it  may 
become  a  scene  of  mortal  injury  to  a  philosopher.  Morley, 
coming  late  from  the  study,  where  ideas  are  made,  into  the 
political  mart,  where  they  are  hanselled  and  spoiled,  was 
peculiarly  exposed  to  this  trial.  For  all  the  vivid  and  powerful 
part  he  played  in  journalism  and  letters,  and  the  grand  scale 
of  his  friendships,  his  youth  and  earlier  manhood  were  passed 
in  voluntary,  though  by  no  means  ascetic,  exile  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  world.  Was  he  warped  by  its  flatteries,  and  did  he  take 
his  later  acceptance  by  it  with  a  zest  a  little  out  of  proportion 
to  its  worth?  Many  of  his  old  admirers  thought  that  he  did. 
Certainly  he  compromised — a  little.  He  liked  praise  and 
lionoiu:,  and  he  got  a  good  deal  of  them.  He  endorsed,  if  he 
did  not  approve,  some  acts  of  arbitrary  jx)wer  in  India.  In 
the  period  of  his  editorship  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  he  declined 
to  come  to  the  help  of  an  obscure  Secularist  imprisoned  for 
saying  vulgar  things  about  God.  And  then  there  was  the 
Monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords.  With  the  former  Morley’s 
relation  was  one  of  correct  formality  and  no  more.  The  latter 
offered,  in  a  trying  hour,  a  mariner’s  rest  to  a  somewhat  time¬ 
worn  and  voyage-weary  pilot.  But  in  matters  of  vital  opinion 
Morley’s  life-record  stands  to  confound  the  charge  of  pliability. 
It  has  not  escaped  notice  that  the  llecolleetions  contain  an  un¬ 
compromising  re-statement  of  the  nationalist  creed.  They  deal 
quite  unsparingly  with  Mill’s  theory  of  a  limited  God,  specially 
interested  in  Christianity.  And  they  repel  with  firmness,  almost 
with  aversion,  the  revolt  of  Huxley’s  and  Spencer’s  later  years 
from  the  idea  of  personal  extinction  at  death.  There,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mill’s  famous  lapse  into  “  Manichmism,”  Morley  upheld 
the  Agnostic  flag.  As  a  nationalist  he  had  lived  and  thought ; 
it  was  not  for  him  to  re-collect  the  shadow's  of  a  departed  dream 
and  fall  in  his  closing  years  into  a  dim  ghostland  of  speculative 
hopes  and  possibilities. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  critical  instance  of  apparent  failure 
to  live  up  to  his  idea  of  what  a  Liberal  Government  ought  to 
be.  In  his  Life  of  Sir  William  llareourt  Mr.  Gardiner  lays 
some  stress  on  the  part  he  played  in  barring  Harcourt’s  road 
to  the  Premiership.  It  was,  at  least,  a  divided  share.  Most 
of  the  Liberals  who  were  for  Ilosebery  were  thinking,  not  of 
Lord  nosebery’s  Imperialism,  but  of  the  social  question  and  of 
the  unwisdom  of  merely  continuing  the  Gladstonian  tradition 
in  economics.  Not  a  Collectivist  himself,  Morley  had  gathered 
the  younger,  semi-Collectivist  group,  with  Eosebery  as  its 
detached  patron,  under  his  wing,  and  had  taken  care  that  it 
should  be  fairly  represented  in  the  Cabinet  of  1892.  These  men 
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were  not  anxious  for  a  Harcourt  Premiership.  And  the  Cabinet 
was  in  revolt.  A  prolonged  fit  of  tantrums  had  made  the  good- 
hearted  -but  tempestuous  Harcourt  unendurable.  “The  fact 
was,”  writes  a  wise  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  1892  to  me,  “a 
demon  seems  to  have  seized  Harcourt.  During  the  two  years 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  administration,  by  his  interference  in 
matters  in  which  he  had  no  right  to  meddle,  and  by  his  bad 
temper,  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  hated  by  his  col¬ 
leagues.  .  .  .  Strange  to  say  he  completely  changed  his  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  short  Rosebery  Government.  .  .  .  He  became  con¬ 
ciliatory  and  good-tempered.”  Of  this  band  of  sufferers  Morley 
was  a  spokesman,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “  of  perfect  candour.”  * 
Candour  must  also  admit  that  there  was  something  more.  Morley 
himself  was  in  revolt  against  Ivimberley’s  succession  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  concerning  which  he  cherished  an  honourable 
hope  for  himself.  It  was  defeated ;  yet  who  shall  say  that  a 
half-blind,  half-foreseeing  instinct  did  not  instruct  him  of  an 
opportunity  to  write  his  name  in  letters  of  gold,  and  even  to 

change  the  fate  of  Europe? 

»  «  *  *  » 

In  a  final  estimate  of  values  Morley’s  achievement  must  rank 
high.  He  excelled  in  journalism  and  letters,  in  oratory  and 
statecraft.  His  personality  was  a  study  of  charm  and  grace; 
his  life  had  real  effectiveness.  Yet  who  can  fail  to  add  a  note 
of  d/s-qualification?  He  was  an  artist,  self-conscious  as  artists 
are  wont  to  be,  and  the  attitude  he  liked  best  to  see  himself  in 
was  one  of  Promethean  firmness.  But  things  with  him  were 
rarely  as  simple  as  this.  Morley  was  not  always  firm.  A 
scholar  and  a  thinker,  he  was  no  good  hand  at  presenting  Truth 
in  the  garb  of  partisan  subterfuge  and  deceit.  Scruple  in  speech 
is  a  fine  quality,  es|)ecially  when  one  has  command,  as  Morley 
had,  of  a  plangent  and  decisive  diction,  and  enjoys  using  it. 
But  hesitancy  in  action  is  a  different  matter.  Noble  minds 
have  been  infected  by  it ;  the  true  captain  of  men  never.  With 
one  critical  circumstance  in  his  life,  it  explains  why  Morley, 
the  best  of  the  Liberals,  their  only  orator,  and  after  Gladstone 
the  one  man  fitted  to  impart  dignity  and  moral  and  intellectual 
worth  to  their  creed,  and  to  preserve  its  priceless  tradition  of 
morality  in  international  life,  failed  of  the  Liberal  succession. 

For  Morley,  indeed,  the  only  Liberalism  for  which  he  cared 
died  on  August  4th,  1914.  He  had  no  use  for  any  other. 
Imperialism  seemed  to  him  the  brand  of  a  fatal  heresy,  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Liberal  idea,  as  Constantine’s  etatisme  was  of 
the  Christian  one.  Of  the  Asquith  Cabinets  he  was  little 

(1)  See  Recollections,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  13  to  17. 
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more  than  a  semi-detached  member.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
directing  Imperialist  group ;  and  his  concentration  on  India  was 
a  sign  of  withdrawal  into  minor  eddies.  The  question  of  his 
and  Lord  Loreburn’s  full  acquaintance  with  documents  impli¬ 
cating  us  in  the  Franco-Eussian  alliance,  and  carrying  with 
them  a  real,  if  not  a  formal,  obligation  to  intervene  in  the 
Great  War,  is  still  in  dispute.  Of  effective  responsibility  for 
the  decision  of  1914  he  had  none.  Here  and  there  he  may  have 
initialled  what  he  had  better  not  have  initialled.  But  only  a 
pedant  or  a  journalist  will  seek  in  his  career  as  a  Minister  for 
any  true  or  serious  deviation  from  his  consistent  pacifism.  In 
that  light  his  resignation  was  no  episode.  It  was  a  crowning 
act  of  his  philanthropic  faith,  the  closing  script  of  a  long  and 
glorious  contention  with  the  profound  irrationality  and  moral 
madness  of  war. 

«  »  «  «  * 

Morley  was,  as  he  said  of  Diderot,  “  an  honest  and  laborious 
craftsman,”  and  the  perfect  order  of  his  library,  and  its  fine 
selection,  attested  the  great  range  and  high  quality  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  exact  method  he  applied  to  its  arrangement  in  a 
well-stored  mind.  His  manner  was  of  a  beautiful  simplicity  and 
courtliness,  which  he,  who  had  known  the  great,  chose  to  extend 
with  much  particularity  to  the  young  and  the  unnoted.  In 
conversation  he  was  more  penetrating  than  easy  or  quick ;  of 
irony,  in  its  playful  and  serious  use,  he  was  a  master.  Where 
speech  could  express  polite  scepticism  no  further,  the  familiar 
gesture  of  the  raised  eyebrow  was  enough.  Under  the  discourse 
of  Mr.  Bryan  (the  subject  was  British  India),  I  have  seen  it 
lifted  so  high  as  almost  to  imperil  the  etiquette  of  the  dinner- 
table.  In  his  tastes  and  aversions  he  was  a  little  fastidious,  a 
little  unsuspicious  of  insincere  courtship,  a  little  prone  to  be 
mffled  over  trifles.  He  was  no  ascetic,  but  of  a  warm  human 
temperament,  with  a  rational  human  love  of  enjoyment,  and  his 
material  surroundings  were  those  of  a  modest  and  temperate 
ease. 

His  career  in  literature  rises  up  in  no  single  monument  of 
classic  space  and  grandeur.  But  it  possesses  a  true  unity  of 
design,  no  less  than  a  deep  moral  significance.  It  was  an 
illustration,  as  all  literary  work  of  the  enduring  type  must  be, 
of  the  principles  which  by  study  and  personal  association  the 
author  had  made  part  of  himself,  and  which  gave  meaning  and 
a  vivid  purpose  to  his  public  life — the  supremacy  of  reason,  the 
supersession  of  force  in  political  affairs  by  ideas  of  justice  and 
right,  and  the  final  superiority  of  the  representative  method  over 
the  forms  and  devices  of  autocratic  power.  All  through  his  life 
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Morley  was  of  the  school  of  anti-Machiavel.  With  him,  as  with 
his  admired  Voltaire,  “  reason  and  humanity  were  hut  a  single 
word.”  So  when  he  was  brought  in  late  contact  with  Liberal 
Imperialism,  he  could  only  see  in  its  ‘‘  new  cant  of  efficiency” 
a  throwback  to  the  ”  old  cant  of  the  good  desjwt.”  It  was  hut 
a  step  from  this  position  to  the  governing  thouglit  of  his  master¬ 
pieces  in  literary  production.  Morley  aimed  at  ennobling  the 
sceptical  tradition,  and  exhibiting  the  gain  to  mankind  in  its 
release,  at  the  hands  of  the  great  Nationalists,  from  bondage  to 
formal,  ‘‘absolute  ”  religion,  wuth  its  issue  in  a  corrupt  morality 
and  an  unintelligible  metaphysic.  But  with  the  humanities  of 
the  Christian  faith  he  was  so  little  at  war  that  he  may  be 
claimed,  with  Tolstoy,  as  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  if  not  of  bis 
visible  household.  ‘‘  Beligion,”  he  said  to  the  workmen  of 
Newcastle  in  his  first  candidature  there,  ‘‘  has  many  dialects, 
many  diverse  complexions,  but  it  has  one  true  voice,  the  voice 
of  human  pity,  of  mercy,  of  patient  justice,  and  to  that  voice 
your  candidate  has  always  done  all  he  could  to  listen.”  Morley 
joined  another  Christian  attribute  to  that  of  pitifulness ;  in  spite 
of  some  superficial  attitudes,  and  one  or  two  minor  examples  of 
moral  compliance,  he  was  an  essentially  unworldly  man.  To 
the  society  where  mean  advantages  are  taken,  and  coarse 
standards  prevail,  and  the  life  of  the  soul  is  always  in  peril, 
John  Morley  never  belonged;  and  his  rejection  of  it,  in  his  life 
and  in  the  written  and  spoken  word,  makes  the  best  inscription 
on  his  tomb  : — 

And  what  is  thi3'*smile''ofTthe’world,  to'Iwin’‘which^we  are  bidden  to 
sacrifice  our  moral  manhood  ;  this  frown  of  the  world,  whoso  terrors  are 
more  awful  than  the  withering  up  of  truth  and  the  slow  going  out  of  light 
within  the  souls  of  us  ?  Consider  the  triviality  of  life  and  conversation 
and  purpose,  in  the  bulk  of  those  whoso  approval  is  held  out  for  our  prize 
and  the  mark  of  our  high  calling.  Measure,  if  you  can,  the  empire  over 
them  of  prejudice  unadulterated  by  a  single  clement  of  rationality,  and 
weigh,  if  you  can,  the  huge  burden  of  custom,  unrelieved  by  a  single 
leavening  particle  of  fresh  thought.  Ponder  the  share  which  selfishness 
and  love  of  ease  have  in  the  vitality  and  the  maintenance  of  the  opinions 
that  we  are  forbidden  to  dispute.  Then  how  pitiful  a  thing  seems  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  these  creatures  of  the  conventions  of  the  hour, 
as  one  figures  the  merciless  vastness  of  the  universe  of  matter  sweeping 
us  headlong  through  viewless  spewse  ;  as  one  hears  the  wail  of  misery  that 
is  for  over  ascending  to  the  deaf  gods  ;  as  one  counts  the  little  tale  of  the 
years  that  separate  us  from  eternal  silence.  In  the  light  of  these  things, 
a  man  should  surely  dare  to  live  his  small  span  of  life  with  little  heed  of 
the  common  speech  upon  him  or  his  life,  only  caring  that  his  days  may  be 
full  of  reality,  and  his  conversation  of  truth-.speaking  and  wholeness.* 
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By  T.  H.  S.  Escott, 

(Formerly  Editor  of  Thb  Foetnightly  Review.) 

Two  different  country  houses  in  the  home  district — Sir  Mount- 
stuart  Grant-Duff’s  York  House,  Twickenham,  and  Lord  Ave¬ 
bury’s  High  Elms,  Down,  Kent — claim  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  roof  under  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  future  lieutenant 
and  biographer  met  each  other.  As  a  fact,  the  two  men  during 
the  earlier  eighties  were  frequently  guests  beneath  each  roof  at 
the  same  time.  On  the  occasion  and  at  the  date  now  recalled 
Ijord  Morley  had  not  begun  his  parliamentary  course.  Like  other 
clever  young  men,  not  too  well  endowed,  who  drift  into  litera¬ 
ture,  he  had  stood  for  two  or  three  constituencies,  among 
them  his  native  Blackburn,  without  success.  His  first  real 
entrance  upon  a  parliamentary  running  began  with  his  futile 
Westminster  candidature  in  1880.  The  effort  was  regarded  more 
as  a  tribute  of  intellectual  and  political  devotion  to  John  Stuart 
^[ill,  Westminster  M.P.  1865-68,  than  as  his  final  and  exclu¬ 
sive  dedication  of  himself  to  politics.  This  process  was  as 
gradual  as  the  other  successive  stages  in  his  development.  He 
had,  however,  been  steadily  preparing  himself  for  it,  not  only 
since  but  even  during  his  early  struggling  days  in  any  department 
of  the  London  Press  where  he  found  an  opening.  Having  edu¬ 
cated  his  own  pen  he  never  relaxed  his  efforts  to  make  it  an 
agency  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  others.  His  innate 
didacticism  had  from  the  first  been  as  unfailingly  active  as  the 
same  quality  had  shown  itself  in  any  of  the  Arnolds  or  Coleridges 
themselves.  Hence  perhaps  the  caution  given  him  by  the  first 
teacher  of  his  Oxford  days,  Mark  Pattison,  of  Lincoln  :  “  I  am 
afraid,”  said  that  pundit  to  his  most  promising  pupil,  ”  you  have 
too  much  sense  of  a  mission  for  a  real  man  of  letters.”  There 
was  never  any  danger  of  Pattison ’s  pupil  sacrificing  the  actual 
and  varied  opportunities  of  present  training  to  visions  of  future 
service.  Mark  Pattison  had  not  become  the  head  of  IJncoln 
in  Morley’s  day.  His  influence  as  tutor  pervaded  the  place 
much  in  the  same  w'ay  that  Jowett’s  personality  afterwards 
dominated  Balliol  during  the  mastership  of  Scott. 

The  first  term  of  Pattison’s  intellectual  ascendancy  at  Lin¬ 
coln  included  the  years  1851-61,  during  w'hich  he  shook  off 
his  early  sympathies  and  connection  with  Tractarianism  and 
lived  only  for  the  self-discipline  and  studies  which  gave  him 
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his  European  position  as  a  man  of  letters.  The  years  thus  occu¬ 
pied,  and  the  spiritual  vicissitudes  brought  with  them,  at  once 
deepen  and  diversify,  as  well  as  explain,  the  various  and  often, 
as  it  seemed,  mutually  antagonistic  forces  operating  on,  and  reflect¬ 
ing  themselves  in,  the  successive  stages  of  Morley’s  own  develop¬ 
ment.  Mark  Pattison’s  Memoirs  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  1885)  are 
a  study  in  self-portraiture,  showing  with  equal  honesty  and  pathos 
the  preliminary  training  brought  by  events  to  the  reputed  original 
of  Mr.  Casaubon  in  Middlemarch.  The  most  famous  of 
Morley’s  Lincoln  friends,  but  much  his  senior,  was  the  Cotter 
Morison  ‘  who  wrote  the  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
who  was  scarcely  less  concerned  in  the  growth  of  Morley’s 
ideas  and  style  than  Pattison  himself.  Pattison  and  Morison 
were  both  outlived  by  the  only  other  Lincoln  man  who  appre¬ 
ciatively  influenced  Morley’s  political  as  well  as  intellectual 
development.  This  was  T.  Fowler,  afterwards  President  of 
Corpus,  one  among  the  shrewdest,  kindliest  of  Oxford  Dons 
in  Morley’s  day,  who  became  Proctor  1862-63,  Vice-Chancellor 
1899-1901,  and  among  the  most  serviceable  leaders  of  Oxford 
Liberalism.  Morley’s  college  memories  supplied  him  with  the 
most  varied  and  pleasant  of  his  conversational  topics.  His  interest 
in  the  place  generally,  and  his  own  college  in  particular,  was 
never  crowded  out  by  the  pressure  of  political  or  newspaper  work. 
Had  he  been  an  Oxford  resident  he  could  not  have  been  more 
gratified  than  he  was  by  the  later  distinctions  coming  to  his 
college  from  its  connection  with  William  Warde  Fowler,  who 
wrote  on  Eoman  religion  and  on  the  Mneid,  and  whose  word- 
pictures,  especially  on  everything  to  do  with  bird  life  at  King- 
ham,  where  he  had  a  little  house,  were  compressed  into  a  volume 
of  general  charm  as  well  as  local  interest  not  undeserving  a  place 
by  Gilbert  White’s  Natural  History  of  Sclhorne.  And  in  the 
friendly  talks  of  his  later  days  Morley  dwelt,  not  without  some¬ 
thing  of  grateful  pathos  and  pride,  upon  the  latest  laurels  con¬ 
ferred  on  Lincoln  by  its  scholars,  historians,  and  philosophers 
who  shed  lustre  upon  the  college  after  Morley’s  time.  Chief 
among  these  were  Samuel  Dill,  the  recreator  of  daily  life  in 
Imperial  Rome;  E.  Robertson,  afterwards  perhaps  better  known 
by  a  different  style;  Andrew  Clark,  the  editor  of  Antony  Wood 
and  Aubrey,  as  well  as  the  historian  of  the  college;  Pattison’s 
successor  in  the  Rectorship  and  Morley’s  old  Cheltenham  school¬ 
fellow,  W.  W.  Merry,  the  pleasantest  not  less  than  the  most 
accomplished  among  the  classicists  of  his  time,  shaped,  if  that 
could  be  said  of  anyone,  by  nature  and  equipped  by  training 
with  all  the  qualifications  for  the  office  of  Public  Orator  which  he 
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adorned  at  the  time  when  Lord  Salishiiry’s  death  (1903)  left 
the  Oxford  Chancellorship  vacant,  and  the  historic  deputation, 
of  which  Mr.  A.  B.  Poynton  is  among  the  surviving  members , 
visited  with  all  due  and  mysterious  formalities  the  first  Lord 
Goschen  to  secure  him  as  Lord  Salisbury’s  successor.  To  the 
later  Lincoln  names  should  be  added  those  of  A.  J.  Stewart, 
to-day  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Edwin  Wallace, 
editor  of  Aristotle’s  De  A  nimd,  as  well  as  a  leader  and  one  among 
the  founders  of  the  modern  Oxford  philosophic  school. 

The  university  associations  of  Morley’s  introduction  to  the 
Saturday  Review  are  mentioned  on  a  later  page.  Here  it  may 
be  prefaced  that  one  among  the  earliest  members  of  Douglas 
Cook’s  staff,  first  on  the  Morning  Chronicle,  then  on  the  famous 
weekly  growing  out  of  it,  and  still  flourishing,  was  T.  C.  Sandars, 
sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel,  an  Equity  Barrister  a  few  years  older 
than  Morley,  the  father  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour’s  private  secre¬ 
tary,  and  so  far  as  his  legal  practice  allowed  an  active  figure  in 
the  better  kind  of  journalism  during  his  time,  provincial  as  well 
as  metropolitan.  Among  the  Oxford  talent  enlisted  for  Cook  by 
Sandars  during  his  frequent  Oxford  visits  was  Charles  Austin, 
eventually  of  The  Times,  and  as  Saturday  Reviewer  maker  of 
perhaps  the  earliest  of  its  successful  hits  in  the  shape  of  a 
“  middle.”  The  penny  Press  was  then  a  comparative  novelty. 
It  had  been  founded  by  the  Daily  Telegraph,  whose  rise  and 
influence  were  established  far  sooner  than  might  have  been 
expected  by  the  exceptionally  capable  writers  selected  for  it  with 
a  journalistic  insight  and  foresight  resembling  an  instinct  by  the 
present  Lord  Burnham’s  grandfather.  This  weekly,  happily 
entitled  Jupiter  Junior,  w'as  recognised  as  the  latest  newspaper 
enterprise ;  its  already  named  writer  was  a  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s,  brother  to  one  of  Morley’s  Lincoln  contemporaries, 
Wiltshire  Staunton  Austin,  to  whom  Morley  did  many  a  good 
turn  in  his  later  days,  but  whom  he  reluctantly  dropped  during 
his  Morning  Star  editorship  because  of  the  discovery  forced  on 
him  that  this  old  college  friend  knew  little  and  would  learn 
nothing.  The  West  Indian  temperament  is  not  always  so  adapt¬ 
able  to  periodical  letters  as  in  the  case  of  G.  A.  Sala.  Charles 
Austin’s  subsequent  connection  with  The  Times  was  for  a  shorter 
and  less  productive  period  than  had  been  expected ;  nor  did 
Morley  see  him  for  many  years  afterwards  when  the  two  acci¬ 
dentally  found  themselves  in  the  same  railway  carriage  between 
Paddington  and  Oxford. 

Morley’s  literary,  like  his  political,  life  was  opened  to  him  by 
his  north  country  associations.  He  knew  no  other  constituency 
than  that  of  the  Northumbrian  capital.  His  earliest  journalism 
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was  on  the  Literary  Gazette,  under  a  North  British  editor,  Wil¬ 
liam  Jordan,  to  whose  place  as  editor  he  succeeded  in  1860.  The 
paper  was  then  approaching  its  last  days.  The  good  offices  of 
another  north  countryman,  his  chief,  perhaps  only  real  Oxford 
teacher,  placed  him  on  the  journalistic  highway  in  the  direction 
of  success  and  influence  with  hig  pen.  Here,  again,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  largely  of  a  North  British  character.  Among  Patti- 
son’s  London  guests  at  Lincoln,  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  mid-Victorian  age,  was  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  then  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge;  he  had  been  asked  by  the  first  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  the  Aberdonian  John  Douglas  Cook,  to  recom¬ 
mend  writers  of  complete  freshness  and  first-rate  ability.  The 
earliest  name  thus  mentioned  by  Maine  was  that  of  his  pupil, 
afterwards  famous  as  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt.  Most  of 
these,  if  not  all,  with  the  exception  of  Morley,  had  previously 
written  for  the  Peelite  Morning  Chronicle,  the  owner  of  which, 
Sidney  Herbert,  had  made  Cook  its  literary  controller-in-chief. 
The  men  who  had  given  the  defunct  daily  distinction  and  influ¬ 
ence  were  more  than  equally  successful  with  the  new  weekly 
venture.  To  write  for  the  Saturday,  even  though  it  were  an  occa¬ 
sional  article,  formed  in  those  days  a  kind  of  higher  journalistic 
graduateship.  Together  with  William  Scott,  of  Hoxton,  the 
late  Clement  Scott’s  father,  Fitzjames  Stephen,  for  a  shorter 
time  Harcourt  and  Maine  themselves,  Morley  soon  became,  and 
till  the  latest  sixties  remained,  among  the  most  regular  and 
variously  trusted  of  Douglas  Cook’s  men. 

That,  however,  was  only  a  stage,  and  not  a  goal,  in  his  literary 
course.  His  purely  newspaper  activities  were  left  behind  when 
there  opened  itself  to  John  Morley  the  great  high  road  leading 
him  first  to  distinction  as  a  thinker  and  influence  as  a  politician. 
The  Westminster  manufactory  of  statute  law  had  become  the 
oyster  which  the  opportunity  of  guiding  thought  by  his  own 
pen,  and  that  of  others,  in  the  periodical  Press  was  to  serve  as  the 
sword  for  opening.  Seven  years  younger  than  Frederic  Harrison, 
the  Oxford  writer  to  whom,  after  Pattison,  he  owed  most,  John 
Morley  found  in  one  by  thrice  that  number  of  years  his  senior 
the  philosopher  and  friend  who  first  ensured  him  opportunities 
exactly  suited  to  his  ambitions  and  powers.  Grandson  of  a  popular 
comedian,  living  into  the  nineteenth  century’s  last  quarter — 
George  Henry  Lewes  owed  his  conception  of  The  Fortnighti-y 
Review  as  a  platform  for  all  the  talents  not  so  much  to  his  varied 
London  exj^erience  as  to  his  acquaintance  with  Fjuropean  periodi¬ 
cals  whose  cosmo|X)litanism  might,  he  saw,  be  successfully  repro¬ 
duced  in  London,  where  so  far  his  brightest  literary  work  had  been 
in  the  Leader,  the  short-lived  venture  financed  by  a  then  young 
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man  of  fortune,  Edward  F.  S.  Pigott,  surviving  as  a  licenser  of 
plays  into  our  own  time.  Among  the  London  acquaintances  of  and 
believers  in  G.  H.  Lewes  was  a  certain  IMr.  Digby  Seymour,  M.P. 
for  Southampton,  1859-65,  and  above  all  the  late  Mr.  Frederic 
Chapman.  At  that  time  Seymour  lived  in  the  Albany,  and  in 
his  rooms,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Chapman,  took  place  the 
friendly  meetings  that  bore  their  fruit  a  few  years  later  in  the 
birth  of  the  periodical  formed  after  the  plan  of  its  first  editor, 
and  destined  to  provide  its  second  with  the  literary  and  political 
leverage  establishing  him  among  the  master-minds  of  his  time. 

During  the  Fortnightly  editorship  the  earliest  of  his  books, 
Edmund  Burke  (1867),  showed  him  as  a  writer  in  severe  train¬ 
ing  for  the  assembly  in  which  the  “  Imperial  intellect,”  whom 
his  pen  commemorated,  too  often  as  a  speaker  acted  as  the 
”  dinner  bell.”  Contrast  would  scarcely  be  greater  than  that 
between  the  eighteenth  century  teacher  and  his  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  pupil  and  biographer.  Burke’s  later  displays,  whether  in 
Parliament  or  in  print,  were  habitually  marked  by  a  verbosity, 
a  vehemence,  a  want  of  balance  and  control  painfully  different 
from  the  intellectual  order  and  oratorical  arrangement  of  his 
earlier  style  with  its  artistic  balance  of  clear-cut  argument,  terse 
imagery,  and  disciplined  invective.  After  his  two  failures  John 
^Forley  secured  a  place  in  St.  Stephen’s  by  his  election  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  in  1883.  A  year  later  he  found  a  congenial  topic 
for  his  first  great  speech  during  the  Bradlaugh  discussions  then 
agitating  the  assembly.  It  was  more  than  a  party ,  or  even  a  pass¬ 
ing,  political  success.  Eising  in  an  exhausted  atmosphere  and  in 
a  house  bored  to  death  by  insincerities,  repetitions,  and  conven¬ 
tional  platitudes,  Morley  treated  the  w’hole  subject  with  the  inci¬ 
sive  freshness  and  force  which  had  become  a  feature  of  European 
interest  in  his  Fortnightly  Eeview  Chroniques.  It  gratified, 
and  in  a  sense  flattered,  his  audience  by  showing  that  its  intellec¬ 
tual  traditions  would  be  safe  with  the  newcomer.  As  nearly  as 
possible  a  century  before  Morley’s  establishment  at  St.  Stephen’s, 
his  earliest  political  hero,  the  subject  of  his  first  book,  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  younger  Pitt  in  the  earliest  words  addressed  to  the 
assembly  by  “  Great  Chatham’s  greater  son.”  ”  It  is  not,”  was 
the  verdict  of  the  delighted  Chamber,  ”  a  chip  of  the  old  block ; 
it  is  the  old  block  himself.”  So  with  the  future  Lord  Morley 
in  that  eventful  1884.  “It  is  not,”  was  the  general  verdict, 
”  the  former  Fortnightly  reviewer;  it  was  that  reviewer  him¬ 
self  and  at  his  best.”  Pitt’s  initial  utterance  elicited  from  some¬ 
one  sitting  near  his  great  rival  the  remark,  ”  Pitt  will  be  one  of 
the  first  men  in  Parliament.”  “He  is  so  already,”  rejoined 
Fox,  whose  failings  did  not  include  envy.  In  words  similar  to 
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those  of  Fox  did  Sir  William  Harcourt,  a  fifteen  years’  Member 
of  the  House,  congratulate  his  hearers  on  the  accession  to  their 
number  of  his  old  Saturday  colleague,  now  representing  the 
capital  of  coal. 

The  political  transactions  which  the  years  following  that  little 
incident  brought  with  them  showed,  among  other  things,  the 
immense  service  to  his  public  course  of  the  literary  training  and 
the  editorial  responsibilities  of  his  pre-parliamentary  period.  “  A 
bundle  of  nerves,”  was  the  late  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck’s  version 
of  his  father’s  description  of  his  undisciplined  being.  John  Mor- 
ley,  had  he  ever  dropped  into  autobiography,  might  have  given 
much  the  same  account  of  his  untrained  and  immature  self. 
School  mastering,  Thomas  Arnold  once  whispered  in  the  ear  of  an 
old  pupil,  ”  tends  to  war  against  the  soul.”  There  are  few  more 
severely  self-corrective  antidotes  to  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  a 
literary  character  than  the  experiences  of  men  who  are  the 
causes  and  the  judges  of  periodical  writing  in  others.  It  was  as 
an  editor  that  Morley  first  exercised  and  strengthene<l  the 
judicial  faculty  seldom  or  never  potentially  absent  from  a  first- 
rate  intellect.  This  was  the  gift,  and  of  that  gift  his  editorial 
training  the  preparation,  which  during  the  storm- vexed  years  of 
Gladstonian  Irish  statesmanship,  actual  or  abortive,  brought 
Lord  Morley  so  repeatedly  and  prominently  forward  into  the 
councils  of  disturbed  and  doomed  Liberalism.  The  ”  Round 
Table  ”  conference  was,  of  course,  from  the  first  an  impossible 
as  well  as  forlorn  hope.  Morley ’s  eventual  consultation  with  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  the  agency 
which  excited  the  one  flicker  of  hope  before  the  final  miscarriage. 

”  Great  are  their  leaders  beyond  all  comparison — Comte,  Dar¬ 
win,  Huxley,  Mill,  Moi'ley,  and  Harrison.  Who  would  venture 
to  enter  the  lists  against  such  a  squadron  of  Positivists?  ” 
Morley’s  description  of  himself  was  simply  a  ”  soldier  of  Univer¬ 
sities  ”  ;  his  association  with  the  cult  brightly  hit  off  by  a  for¬ 
gotten  Victorian  versifier,  Mortimer  Collins,  in  his  “  Letter  to 
Disraeli  ”  attracted  several  other  clever  publicists  of  their  period 
than  those  mentioned  in  this  extract.  None  of  them,  except 
perhaps  Harrison  in  his  earlier  days,  handed  down  to  posterity, 
or  himself  inherited,  much  of  that  enthusiasm  for  the  move¬ 
ment  which  its  English  high  priest  Congreve  had  derived  from 
its  founder,  and  did  his  best  towards  transmitting  to  a  later 
generation.  John  Morley  survived  by  less  than  a  year  the 
most  distinguished  of  those  literary  lights  whose  fire  still 
illuminated  and  inspired  the  Oxford  of  his  undergraduate  days. 
Seven  years  younger  than  Frederic  Harrison  he  was  his 
admirer  and  associate,  owing  to  him  in  the  first  instance  not  a 
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little  of  his  initiation  into  the  modes  and  interests  of  French 
publicism  at  its  mid  and  latter  nineteenth  century  best.  Unlike 
Harrison,  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  frequent  contributors, 
John  Morley  seldom  and  perhaps  never  contributed  to  a  weekly 
paper,  estabUshed,  financed^,  chiefly  if  not  altogether,  by  the 
already  mentioned  Edward  F.  S.  Pigott.  Harrison’s  earliest 
and  most  distinguished  acquaintanceships  among  French  writers 
and  thinkers  were  partly  due  to  the  then  uniquely  cosmopolitan 
association  of  Pigott  first  himself  and  of  G.  H.  Lewes  after¬ 
wards,  with  the  leading  French  newspaper  men  Buloz,  Girardin, 
Souvestre,  and  the  other  great  spirits  who  were  to  raise  their 
own  monument  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (1831).  Morley, 
we  know,  was  a  “  Lincoln  ”  man,  but  its  production  of 
Ixichard  Congreve  entitles  Wadham  to  be  considered  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Oxford  Positivists.  After  Congreve  this  college  pro¬ 
duced  among  its  disciples  J.  H.  Bridges,  who  did  much  to  popu¬ 
larise  the  system,  and  who  only  died  in  1906.  After  Comte  him¬ 
self,  the  oldest  patriarch  of  the  cult,  Pierre  Laffitte,  was  duly 
commemorated  within  Morley ’s  rec*ollection  in  1896  by  Frederic 
Harrison  at  Newton  Hall,  London,  and  in  Paris,  I  believe,  on 
the  same  day.  At  neither  of  these  functions  did  Morley  assist. 
That  fact  did  not  indeed  imply  any  withdrawal  on  the  part  of 
either  from  an  interest  in  such  occasions  and  in  their  mission 
to  mankind.  Harrison  to  the  last  retained  some  hope  in  the 
reorganising  and  reforming  virtue  of  the  Positivist  creed.  The 
fervour  and  faith  originally  animating  his  new  year  encyclicals 
had  lost  much,  if  not  all,  of  their  original  hopefulness.  An  exact 
understanding  of  the  words  may  have  died  with  the  man  who 
originated  them,  but  Harrison’s  latest  wTitings  dwell  at  some 
length  on  religion  as  the  need  of  the  w'orld  and  the  only  cure 
for  the  evils  of  the  age,  which  does  not  look  as  if  the  preacher 
himself  thought  much  of  the  evangel  which  he  may  have  been 
still  ready  to  proclaim  at  Newton  Hall.  Harrison  in  his  later 
days  was  only  one  among  the  leaders  of  nineteenth  century 
thought  who  long  and  painfully  fought  against  the  growing 
conviction  that  their  democratic  panacea,  so  far  from  a  slowly 
growing  success,  was  a  progressive  failure. 

These  were  indeed  the  commonplaces  of  a  period  as  rich  as 
that  of  the  French  Revolution  itself  in  the  glowing  forecasts 
which  had  scarcely  brightened  the  horizon  when  they  revealed 
the  wreckage  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  social  and  political  hopes 
— doubt,  hesitation  .  .  .  never  glad,  confident  morning  again ! 
No  prophecy  is  of  private  interpretation,  and  no  poet  ever  put 
into  words  fewer,  truer  or  more  applicable  to  reactions  and 
disappointments  of  the  period  now  recalled  than  was  done  by 
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Browning  in  The  Lost  Leader.  The  liussell-GladBtone  Reform 
Bill  (186G)  revived  the  hopes  not  only  of  the  Liberals  them¬ 
selves,  but  of  the  liberally  minded  and,  for  the  most  part,  elderly 
young  men  who  in  clubs,  drawing-rooms,  on  the  most  com¬ 
manding  platforms  they  could  find,  in  innumerable  debating 
societies  and  debating  forums  did  their  best  to  keep  the  Liberal 
light  from  flickering  out,  and  were  raised  from  the  depths  of 
despair  by  the  unexpected  defence  of  the  measure  forthcoming 
from  J.  S.  Mill  as  member  for  Westminster.  This  was  in 
every  sense  of  the  epithet  a  record  performance.  Robert  Lowe 
taunted  the  Speaker  with  being  too  clever  by  half,  and  was 
characteristically  repaid  for  his  sneer  by  Mill  himself  in  the  most 
graceful  compliment  that  tact  and  breeding  could  have  devised. 
Morley  was  pre.sent  ‘  ‘  under  the  clock  ’  ’  at  this  debating 
triumph.  As  he  passed  homewards  down  Westminster  Hall 
Mill  linked  his  arm  in  his  disciple’s,  and  the  two  proceeded  to 
traverse  Hyde  Park  together.  Meanwhile  a  perfectly  well- 
behaved  and  good-humoured  crowd  had  pressed  against  the  frail 
and  ancient  rails  then  surrounding  the  enclosure,  so  that  they 
almost  automatically  gave  way.*  There  was  never  any  real 
danger  of  disturbance,  but  Mill,  and  some  of  those  about  him, 
thought  the  sightseers  might  well  now  disperse.  The  author  of 
a  treatise  on  Logic,  Ratiocinntive  and  Inductive,  still  leaning  on 
his  pupil,  the  editor-elect  of  The  Fortnightly  Review,  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  a  few  passing  words  the  popular  salute,  walked  across 
the  turf  abreast  of,  or  followed  by,  the  perfectly  decorous  little 
multitude  delighted  w'ith  the  outcxime  and  the  compliment  of 
leadership  paid  them  by  his  less  famous  companion,  successor 
in  the  office  which  George  Henry  Lewes  had  been  the  first  to 
fill.  This  was  not  the  earliest  of  the  occasions  on  wffiich  I 
saw  the  greatest  of  Morley ’s  preceptors.  A  little  earlier  I  had 
noticed  him  in  a  place  where  he  might  have  been  even  less 
expected  to  appear  than  in  the  enclosure  where  Mr.  Edmond 
Beale  occasionally  rallied  the  supporters  of  parliamentary 
reform.  Not  long  before  this,  among  Doctor  E.  M.  Goulbum’s 
congregation  in  a  Hyde  Park  Episcopal  Chapel,  J.  S.  Mill’s 
tall,  thin  figure,  with,  if  I  remember  rightly,  no  one  else  in 
the  pew,  had  been  conspicuous. 

Even  when  preoccupied  with  writing,  if  not  with  editing, 
Morley  found  time  for  meditating  and,  indeed,  elaborating 
methods  of  his  own  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Consciously  he  shirked  none  of  the  ghostly  problems 
encountered  in  every  generation  by  reformers  of  their  race.  ‘  ‘  Had 

(I)  The  latest  and  best  account  of  this  little  incident  is  given  by  liOrd 
Bryce  in  his  Modem  Democracies,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 
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he,’’  the  question  was  once  asked  him,  “  any  method  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  sense  of  sin  in  troubled  souls  more  likely  to  be 
successful  than  that  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament ?  ”  “I 
am  not,”  he  would  say  when  faced  with  a  question  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  ”  forgetting  this,  which  I  regard,  indeed,  as  the  essence 
of  my  scheme,”  ”  It  required,  however,  more  time  and  thought 
than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  give.”  We  know  from  Morley’s 
record  of  his  great  chief  that  on  subjects  such  as  these  the  two 
men  had  agreed  to  differ,  or  rather  to  preserve  silence. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  Haw'arden  visits  it  was  understood  that 
the  guest  should  not  be  expected  to  be  present  at  the  family 
devotions,  never  pretermitted  in  that  household.  However  press¬ 
ing  the  political  business  to  be  discussed  had  been,  the  host 
always  broke  off  all  conversation  with  his  guest  when  his  library 
clock  pointed  to  a  certain  hour.  The  visitor  has  described  how 
in  his  own  secular  solitude  he  could  hear  bis  host’s  clear,  rich 
voice  reading  the  Scriptural  portion  appointed  for  the  day  or 
leading  the  music  of  the  hymn.  In  matters  of  religious  faith 
Morley’s  position  had  been  much  misunderstood.  It  w'ill  perhaps 
now  be  best  set  forth  by  recalling  IMorley’s  own  words  on  the 
subject,  “There  are  times,”  he  writes,  “  when  the  inhumanity 
of  a  system  stands  out  so  red  and  foul,  when  the  burden  of 
iniquity  weighs  so  heavy,  and  the  contagion  of  its  hypocrisy  is 
so  laden  with  mortal  plague,  that  no  awe  of  dilettante  condemna¬ 
tion,  nor  minute  scruple  as  to  the  historic  or  relative,  can  stay  the 
hand  of  a  man  whose  direct  sight  and  moral  energy  have  pierced 
the  veil  of  use  and  revealed  the  shrine  of  the  infamous  thing.” 
Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  Voltairean  ^crasez  Vinfame. 
By  the  maenads  of  the  Terror  the  sage  of  Ferney  was  shrieked 
down  as  a  bigot  because  he  did  not  reject  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  in  a  moral  order  of  the  universe  with  all  that  such 
articles  of  faith  might  imply.  Such  were  the  ideas  that,  travel¬ 
ling  to  England  early  in  the  Georgian  period,  found  the  spiritual 
conditions  nowhere  more  matured  for  their  reception  than  at 
Oxford,  where  between  1683  and  1648  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
had  made  the  common  room  of  University  College  the  local  foun¬ 
tain  head  of  the  Deism  which,  during  the  years  before  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  w’as  the  dominating  faith  not  only  for 
the  Isis  but  of  educated  England  at  large.  In  the  Oxford  of 
Morley’s  time  the  sacramental  school  was  either  succeeded  or 
largely  tempered  by  the  beliefs,  finding  their  chief  representa¬ 
tive  and  recreator  in  Thomas  Arnold,  wdth  his  intense  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  in  w'hose  teachings 
he  saw  the  saving  and  the  strengthening  of  national  as  well  as 
individual  character.  Meanwhile  the  hard  Churchmanship, 
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largely  the  outcome  of  these  varied  and  sometimes  conflicting 
agencies,  was  softened  and  sweetened  by  the  gentler  and  philan- 
thropic  orthodoxy  of  F.  W.  Faber.  That  individual  influence 
formed  the  revelation  to  Morley,  as  it  did  to  many  others,  of 
the  social  service  still  awaiting,  and  pre-eminently  suited  to,  a 
religion  rightly  directed  and  reasonably  trained.  Morley’s 
editorship  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  1880  was  not  the  opening 
up  of  a  new  connection,  but  a  return  to  an  earUer  field  of  activity ; 
for  this  was  the  paper  in  which  at  the  same  time  as,  though 
in  a  far  more  subdued  fashion  than,  the  Wadham  Positivist, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Beesly,  he  first  took  up  the  defence  of  the  industrial 
classes  generally  and  trade  unionism  in  particular.  The  Shefiiekl 
outrages  associated  with  the  name  of  Broadhead  aroused  much 
indignation  against  the  tendency  and  methods  of  the  new  artisan 
offensive.  The  crimes  committed,  or  alleged,  found  no  apologist 
in  the  then  editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Eeview  ;  temperately 
and  judicially  he  showed  that  the  offenders  had  a  case,  making 
it  clear  at  the  same  time  that  their  methods  for  enforcing  it  were 
suicidal. 

Neither  then  nor  somewhat  later  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  any 
more  than  at  an  earlier  date  elsewhere,  did  he  take  any  special 
interest  in,  or  attempt  any  influence  upon,  Anglo-French  rela¬ 
tions.  His  slight  acquaintance  with  Gambetta  came  entirely 
from  an  introduction  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  was  singularly 
unproductive  in  its  results.  The  appointment  given  him  by  the 
French  dictator  at  the  offices  of  the  RSpublique  Frangaise  was, 
first,  for  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight.  Subsequently,  indeed, 
a  more  reasonable  hour  suggested  itself.  The  interview,  how¬ 
ever,  condensed  itself  into  a  few  minutes.  Some  years  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  present  writer’s  hearing,  a  casual  conversation 
turned  upon  European  Eadicalism  generally,  its  English  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  particular,  and  so  to  John  Morley  himself.  Gam- 
betta’s  opinion  of  the  English  movement,  and  of  its  representa¬ 
tive,  then  The  Fortnightly  Eeview  editor,  was  asked,  but  the 
question  elicited  no  other  reply  than  “  Je  Vai  vu” 
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In  the  fine  appreciations  of  Lord  Morley’s  career  which  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  on  the  day  after  his  death  little  or  no  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  position  he  held  as  the  Parliamentary 
representative  of  the  Montrose  Burghs.  As  this  was  really  a 
turning-point  in  his  public  service,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
many  readers  of  the  Review  with  which  he  was  once  associated 
might  like  to  have  some  notice  of  the  work  he  did  and  the 
spirit  he  displayed  in  this  relation.  From  having  been  a  minis¬ 
ter  in  Arbroath,  the  largest  of  the  burghs,  in  those  days,  I 
had  not  a  few  opportunities  of  hearing  and  seeing  him,  and  the 
impressions  he  made  then  remain  still  very  vividly  in  memory. 

The  circumstances  that  led  Mr.  Morley  to  become  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  Scottish  constituency  are,  of  course,  familiar  to  readers 
of  the  Recollections ,  but  they  are  worthy  of  being  stated  again. 
In  1892  he  was  one  of  the  members  for  Newcastle!,  and  was 
appointed  under  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
For  a  time  he  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  the  “  canny  ”  city  of 
the  North.  It  was  there,  indeed,  that  he  justified  so  fully  the 
sobriquet  of  “  honest  John.”  But,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
confessed,  he  became  too  much  engrossed  with  the  demands  of 
the  Irish  Office  and  rather  neglected  the  special  interests  of  his 
watchful  constituents.  Moreover,  he  did  not,  simply  because 
he  could  not  honestly,  identify  himself  with  the  movements  of 
the  Labour  Party  in  the  city,  and  refused  to  accept  their  views 
on  what  was  known  as  the  Eight  Hours  Bill.  The  result  was 
that  in  the  General  Election  of  1895  he  suffered  a  quite  decisive, 
though  not  heavy,  defeat,  and  was  left  without  a  seat. 

About  that  time  the  Montrose  Burghs  happened  to  offer  a 
tempting  vacancy,  and  their  conjoint  Liberal  Committee  were 
not  slow  to  agree  to  the  suggestion  that  Morley  should  be 
invited  to  become  a  candidate.  In  many  respects  it  was  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  stood  in  the  line  of  his  special  views  as  an  advanced 
Liberal.  For  the  population  of  these  centres  had  been  largely 
influenced  and  were  still  dominated  by  the  political  principles  of 
Joseph  Hume,  a  former  representative,  and  from  the  outset 
Morley  felt  that  to  be  a  successor  to  such  a  prominent  leader 
in  the  movement  for  retrenchment  and  reform  might  well  be 
an  honour  worth  striving  for.  There  was,  of  course,  not  a  little 
opposition.  Many  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  and  especially 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  felt  called  upon  to 
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intimate  that  they  could  not  support  the  candidature  of  a  states¬ 
man  who  was  known  to  hold  views  on  the  relations  of  Ireland 
to  Britain  that  might  imperil  the  Union  and  was  also  supposed 
to  be  indifferent  or  even  antagonistic  to  the  claims  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  on  the  life  of  the  people.  One  of  the  parish  minis¬ 
ters  of  Arbroath  went  the  length  of  going  carefully  through 
Mr.  Morley’s  books  and  culling  from  them  many  statements 
that  seemed  to  him  to  confirm  his  divergence  from  the  doctrinal 
truths  of  Christianity.  Many  readers  of  the  Icxjal  newspapers 
were  hugely  amused  at  the  charge  that  in  his  writings  the 
author  had,  like  the  Germans,  the  audacity  to  print  the  adjective 
“  Christian  ”  with  a  small  “  c.” 

This  kind  of  opposition  seemed  to  touch  ground  that  was 
irrelevant,  and  in  the  long  run  became  a  help  to  the  English 
candidate.  The  people  as  a  whole  felt  that  one  who  enjoyed 
the  friendships  that  Morley  had,  and  exercised  the  influences 
everywhere  ascribed  to  him,  must  be  essentially  worthy  of  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  issue  w’as  that  he  was  elected  by  a  very  large 
majority.  In  the  Recollections  ^  he  writes  :  “  Thanks  to  the 
local  leaders,  and  with  the  aid  of  Sc*ottish  members  who  came 
to  speak  on  my  behalf,  I  was  duly  elected  (1896),  and  here  I 
remained  for  a  dozen  years  until  1908.” 

As  member  for  the  five  burghs  of  Montrose,  Arbroath, 
Forfar,  Brechin,  and  Bervie,  Mr.  Morley  did  not  repeat  the 
mistake  he  made  at  Newcastle.  Every  year,  as  a  rule,  he  went 
the  round  of  the  towns  in  the  constituency  and  tried  to  get 
into  close  and  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  leading  members 
of  the  local  committees.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
seemed  to  discern  a  marked  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  five 
towns.  At  the  beginning  of  1905  he  writes:  “I  visited  my 
constituents  when  all  went  w’ell.  The  meetings  were  excellent. 
I  noted,  by  the  way,  as  curious  how  each  of  the  five  burghs  had 
its  own  physiognomy  and  ethos,  like  the  little  city  states  of  the 
Peloponnesian  world.”  In  drawing  this  distinction,  I  venture 
to  say,  Mr.  Morley  was  fully  justified.  As  found  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  towns  within  the  same  shire,  the  main  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  were,  of  course,  essentially  the  same ;  yet  there  is 
certainly  a  difference  of  tone.  If,  for  example,  Montrose 
exhibits  most  suavity  and  refinement  of  manner  amongst  the 
burghs,  and  Arbroath  has  along  with  its  trade  the  charm  of  the 
highest  intelligence  and  interest  in  history,  art  and  literature, 
Forfar  comes  to  the  front  in  rugged  energy,  Brechin  excels  in 
dogged  independence,  and  Bervie  displays  rare  pleasure  in  hap{)y 
fellow’ship  and  pawky  humour. 

All  of  the  five  agreed  in  welcoming  a  statesman  who  was  also 
(1)  Vol.  II.,  p.  147. 
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a  distinguished  writer  and  speaker,  and  it  was  to  them  a  source 
of  real  delight  not  merely  to  see  and  hear  him,  but  to  find  his 
jwlitical  addresses,  primarily  meant  for  themselves,  reproduced 
so  fully  in  all  the  leading  daily  newspapers  and  even  commented 
upon  ill  prominent  weekly  journals  like  the  Spectator  and  the 
Saturday  Review. 

For  one  considerable  period,  it  may  be  noted  hero,  Mr,  Morley 
indicated  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  pay  his  annual 
visit.  The  hindrance  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  w^as  engaged 
with  the  great  task  of  writing  the  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
felt  it  to  be  so  absorbing  that  nothing  but  stern  persistence 
could  bear  him  through  it.  So  he  wrote  : — 

If  you  have  a  book  on  your  hands,  nothing  thrives  near  it ;  and  that 
was  my  own  case  for  these  three  or  four  years.  .  .  .  But  there  was  no 
hitch.  The  volumes  appeared  on  the  appointed  day  in  October,  1903. 
It  was  no  common  satisfaction  for  me  to  try  to  pay  a  debt  by  inscribing 
the  book  to  the  electors  of  the  Montrose  Burghs  in  grateful  recognition 
of  the  confidence  and  indulgence  w'ith  wliich  they  had  honoured  me.^ 

In  more  practical  matters  also  he  could  act  with  great  decision 
and  to  the  best  effect.  This  promptitude  was  seen  in  the  firm 
way  in  which  he  handled  a  thorny  dispute  betwixt  two  railway 
companies — the  Caledonian  and  the  North  British — which  had 
for  many  years  prevented  the  people  of  Arbroath  from  obtain¬ 
ing  the  new  railway  station  which  the  expanding  traffic  of  the 
town  demanded.  The  urgency  of  the  problem  at  last  came  to 
a  crisis,  and,  acting  along  with  the  town  clerk,  Mr.  Morley 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  join  in  erecting  a  station  at 
far  more  than  the  original  estimate  of  ;£50,000.  It  is  the  best 
for  its  size  on  the  whole  route  between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen. 

Such  warm  sympathy  and  efficient  help  naturally  strength¬ 
ened  the  bond  of  attachment  between^  the  constituents  of  the 
burghs  and  their  eminent  member.  In  recognition  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  he  was  made  an  honorary  burgess  of  Arbroath.  The  people 
of  Montrose  learned  his  worth  so  fully  that  they  too  joined  in 
awarding  him  the  freedom  of  the  burgh.  This  kindly  recogni¬ 
tion  in  turn  brought  him  into  closer  touch  with  prominent  men 
there.  He  notes  with  peculiar  intere.st  how  in  this  quiet  town 
on  the  East  Coast  he  found  in  the  minister  *  of  a  small  Congre¬ 
gational  church  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
carried  with  him  all  the  rich  memories  he  himself  enjoyed  so 
much,  and  w^as  lavishing  on  plain  folk  all  the  literary  culture 
as  well  as  religious  teaching  he,  as  a  minister,  had  laboured  to 
acquire. 

It  is  only  candid  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  five  towns,  and 

(1)  Recollections,  TI.,  pp.  92-93. 

(2)  Now  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Gorvie,  Principal  of  New  College,  London. 
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perhaps  especially  of  Arbroath,  were  sometimes  disappointed 
with  Mr,  Morley  as  a  public  speaker.  He  had  a  clear  though 
not  a  strong  voice,  and  faced  his  audience  in  a  spirit  of  frank 
manliness  and  sincerity  which  never  failed  to  arrest  attention. 
But  the  utterance  of  his  periods  was  often  marred  by  hesita¬ 
tion  in  finding  the  words  he  wanted  for  the  precise  shade  of 
the  ideas  he  w'as  presenting.  I  suppose  that  this  defect  arose 
from  his  fastidious  instinct  for  style  and  the  habit  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  as  a  journalist  of  pausing  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
employing  “  the  best  words  in  the  best  order.”  Yet  when  the 
speeches  he  made  at  night  were  read  in  the  newspapers  next 
morning  they  were  invariably  found  to  be  pervaded  by  an  increas¬ 
ing  purpose  and  to  move  towards  a  definite  issue.  Moreover, 
they  were  always  marked  by  a  literary  distinction  to  which  very 
few  of  his  contemporary  fellow-statesmen  ever  rose. 

I  feel  bound,  however,  to  say  that  there  were  times  when  he 
did  speak  with  utter  freedom  as  well  as  great  force ;  and  one 
of  these  w'as  so  striking  as  an  illustration  alike  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Montrose  Burghs  as  well  as  their  member’s  literary  accom¬ 
plishment  that  I  must  take  special  pains  to  describe  it. 

This  occasion  was  the  opening  of  the  Free  Public  Library  in 
Arbroath  on  June  4th,  1898.  This  handsome  building  was 
planned  and  erected  by  the  late  Mr,  David  Corsai:,  of  The  IJlms, 
a  former  Provost  of  the  town,  at  a  cost  of  over  ^910,000,  and 
occupied  a  prominent  site  in  what  is  called  Kirk  Square.  Mr, 
Andrew  Carnegie  had  no  part  in  providing  the  edifice,  but  he 
showed  his  good  will  in  a  generous  donation  of  £1,000  to  fill 
the  shelves  with  the  best  literature  of  the  day.  The  library 
thus  prepared  was  counted  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Morley,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  formal  opening  proved 
a  great  time  in  the  history  of  the  town.  The  population  showed 
their  gratitude  for  the  admirable  gift  presented  to  them  by 
turning  out  in  great  numbers  to  see  the  proceedings.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  were  beautifully  decorated,  and  a  procession  of 
trade.^,  societies  and  guilds  was  made  in  a  way  that  delighted 
the  inhabitants  and  visitors  from  neighbouring  villages.  The 
weather,  which  was  at  first  doubtful,  brightened  up  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  the  arrangements  were  carried  out  in  the  midst 
of  congenial  sunshine.  Mr.  Morley  drove  up  to  Kirk  Place  in 
an  open  carriage,  along  with  Mr.  Corsar,  and  was  received  with 
acclamation  by  a  great  assemblage, 

.\ffer  the  deed  of  gift  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Corsar  and  had 
been  duly  received  by  the  Provost  of  the  Burgh,  the  fine  build¬ 
ing  was  opened  and  the  town  clerk  intimated  that,  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Library  Committee,  Mr.  Morley  had  been 
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elected  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  library,  and,  handing 
him  the  leather-encased  card  of  membership,  invited  him  to 
take  out  the  first  book,  Mr.  Morley  at  once  complied,  select¬ 
ing  The  History  of  Arbroath,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Hay,  F.S.A.  (Scot.). 
Thereafter,  on  the  call  of  the  Provosti,  Mr.  Morley  gave  his 
address,  which  was  altogether  extempore.  He  had,  indeed, 
prepared  a  written  paper,  which  he  was  to  have  read,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  opening  ceremony  would  take  place  within 
the  building.  But,  as  it  was,  the  great  gathering  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  him  speak  to  greater  advantage  and  with  a 
more  stiiTing  enthusiasm  than  ever  before.  To  justify  what  I 
have  said,  1  give  here  one  or  two  salient  portions  of  the  speech 
as  it  was  reproduced  in  the  principal  local  newspapers,  and  that 
all  the  more  readily  that  it  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  reader  may 
see  much  of  the  mental  attitude  and  moral  equipment  of  the 
speaker. 

Ill  old  days  these  Free  Libraries  were  often  rather  dull,  cheerless,  and 
almost  repulsive  places.  This  library  is  as  cheerful  and  inviting  a  house 
as  I  have  ever  seen  in  connection  with  such  purposes,  and  it  is  very 
evident  from  this  enormous  gathering  that  you  very  cordially  appreciate 
what  has  been  done  for  this  town.  In  old  days,  in  the  old  cities  of  Italy 
and  of  Greece,  when  a  great  statue  was  to  be  unveiled  by  some  great 
artist,  or  a  great  picture  was  known  to  have  been  completed  by  some  master 
hand,  it  was  the  fashion  for  these  communities,  in  their  love  of  beauty 
and  of  art,  to  come  forth,  much  as  you  have  come  forth  to-day,  to  welcome 
the  new  addition  to  the  wealth  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  world.  So  you 
to-day.  You  have  come  forth  to  welcome  the  addition  to  your  town  of 
what  ought  to  be  a  boon  of  priceless  value  to  it,  and  which,  I  believe, 
as  you  show  by  your  feeling  to-day,  you  will  use  for  the  beneficent  purpose 
for  which  it  is  presented  to  you. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  on  this  occasion  to  expatiate  to  you  upon 
the  delights  and  uses  of  books  and  of  reading.  Nearly  all  that  can  be 
said  upon  that  great  and  admirable  subject  has  been  said  by  far  wiser 
and  greater  men  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  They  have  told  you  what 
literature  does  for  you,  what  books  can  do  for  you  if  rightly  used,  how 
they  enrich  life,  how  they  refresh  it,  how  they  console  it.  They  have 
shown  in  eloquent,  sincere  and  true  words  that  after  the  first  absolute 
necessities  of  life  have  been  satisfied,  then  a  taste  for  wise  reading,  and  a 
cultivation  of  habits  of  wise  reading,  is  almost  the  next  quality  in  a  full 
and  well-lived  life. 

You  well  know  how  from  books,  and  from  books  alone,  from  libraries 
rightly  used,  and  from  them  alone,  you  can  have  that  quickening  of  the 
intelligence,  that  awakening  up  of  drowsj'  thoughts  and  slumbering 
impulses.  You  know  all  these  things.  I  can  only  say  one  thing  more, 
and  some  day  or  another,  if  you  let  me,  I  will  come  to  Arbroath  and  deal 
with  it  a  little  more  fully — and  £«  I  am  now  a  life  member  of  the  library, 
I  have  plenty  of  time — and  show  you  what  is,  after  all,  the  real  purpose 
of  being  what  is  called  a  well-read  man 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  show  me  a  man  or  a  woman  whoso  reading 
has  made  liim  or  her  tolerant,  patient,  candid,  a  truth-seeker,  and  a 
truth-lover,  then  I  will  show  you  a  well-read  man.  I  have  always  thought 
that  an  admirable  definition  of  the  purposes  of  libraries  and  of  books  by 
an  eminent  man  of  letters  years  ago,  when  he  said,  “  Their  object  is  to 
bring  more  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  our  fellow  countrymen ;  more 
good-will,  more  good  humour,  more  of  the  habit  of  being  pleased  with 
one  another.”  Gentlemen,  that  is  one  great  purpose  of  wise  reading. 

I  will  make  a  little  addition  to  it — the  purpose,  yes,  to  bring  sunshine 
into  our  hearts,  and  to  drive  moonshine  out  of  our  heads. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting  a  large  company  of  over  200 
adjourned  to  the  Public  Hall,  where  a  banquet  of  cake  and  wine 
provided  by  the  Town  Council  was  enjoyed.  Here  Mr.  Morley 
was  warmly  thanked  for  his  kindness  in  coming  to  the  ojyening 
of  the  library,  and  made  another  bright  speech,  chiefly  on  the 
value  of  newspapers  and  the  reading  of  fiction. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  apology  for  reading  fiction 
in  the  land  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I  say  that  ho  is  a  very  wrongly  educated 
man  who  has  not  boon  entranced  by  the  whole  range  of  fiction  from 
Cervantes  down  to  Scott,  to  Dumas,  Fenimore  Cooper  and  half-a-score 
other  admirable  novelists  nearer  to  our  own  generation.  Of  course,  you 
can  read  too  much  fiction,  just  as  you  can  (a  voice  :  “  Drink  too  much  ” 
and  laughter) — just  as  you  can  be  too  cheerful  at  a  cake  and  wine 
banquet.  (Loud  laughter.)  But  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  a  taste 
which  so  promotes,  as  wo  indeed  all  know  that  it  does,  deep  human 
sympathies  and  teaches  us  the  width  of  human  fortunes  anrl  human 
character 

To  the  present  w'riter,  however,  and  not  a  few  more,  the 
happiest  time  in  connection  with  this  memorable  visit  of  our 
member  was  found  at  a  private  dinner  which  Mr.  Corsar  gave 
in  the  evening  in  his  own  house,  and  to  which  members  of  the 
Library  Committee  and  other  friends  had  been  invited.  Mr. 
Morley  evidently  felt  quite  at  home  in  our  midst,  and  after 
dinner  spoke  with  great  freedom  to  a  little  knot  of  the  company 
around  the  fireside  of  the  drawing-room.  I  confess  that,  quite 
unobtrusively,  I  took  a  keen  pleasure  in  drawing  him  out  to 
speak  on  various  topics  in  which  we  were  interested;  so  did 
others.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  this  informal  talk,  of 
which  I  took  special  note  : — 

“  We  have  been  watching  the  deep  interest  you  take  in  the 
future  of  the  Irish  people.  Are  you  hopeful  about  them?” 

”  Yes,  very  hopeful.  We  shall  have  to  go  very  far  in  meeting 
them.  For  myself  I  should  not  hesitate  to  do  this.  I  do  not 
see,  for  example,  why  we  should  be  reluctant  in  giving  help 
for  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  Roman  Catholic  university.” 

‘  ‘  Ah  1  we  fear  that  such  a  step  would  not  commend  itself  to 
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your  constituents  in  the  Montrose  Burghs.  We  are  still  prone 
to  hesitate  about  giving  Borne  a  free  hand  on  such  a  scale,  and 
we  have  a  proverb  in  our  district  to  the  effect  that  ‘  the  men  o’ 
the  Meams  winna  drive.’  ”  ^ 

“Oh,  believe  me,  I  know  very  well  the  calibre  of  the  men 
with  whom  I  have  to  deal.  I  should  never  dream  of  rushing 
up  against  them  without  taking  heed.’’ 

‘  ‘  Are  you  aware  that  some  gossiping  folk  have  said  that 
you  have  a  more  intimate  leaning  to  the  Church  of  Borne  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  have  heard  that  once  and  again.  The  only  thing  I  can 
imagine  as  giving  rise  to  it  is  the  fact  that  I  have  been  seen 
going  into  such  churches  in  London  as  the  Brompton  Oratory. 
I  went  there  only  to  enjoy  recitals  of  ancient  sacred  music,  of 
which  I  am  very  fond.  As  to  joining  the  Church  of  Borne,  I 
should  just  as  soon  think  of  becoming  a  negro.’’ 

‘  ‘  What  a  pleasure  it  must  have  been  to  you  to  come  into  such 
a  close  contact  with  jNIr.  Gladstone  as  you  have  had.’’ 

“  Yes,  a  deep  delight.  lie  was  a  great  soul  and  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  mind.  Often  have  1  been  amazed  at  his  power  of  endur¬ 
ance.  The  foundation  of  it  all  lay  in  his  admirable  physique. 
That,  indeed,  was  the  secret  of  his  prolonged  success.  His 
strength  shone  out  on  his  very  countenance.  I  never  saw  an 
eye  in  a  man’s  head  like  Gladstone’s.  When  he  was  roused 
it  flashed  upon  one  like  the  eye  of  a  falcon.’’ 

“  Our  public  library  will  be  a  great  boon  to  our  boys  and  girls, 
as  well  as  adults.  We  have  fine  elementary  schools  here,  and 
also  an  influential  high  school,  already  recognised  under  the 
Act  of  1872  as  one  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country.’’ 

“  I  saw  that  the  Burghs  were  well  equipped  for  the  work  of 
education.  It  is  greatly  helped  by  the  discipline  of  home  life. 
That  is  where  Scottish  young  people  get  the  chance  of 
superiority.  The  children  of  negroes.,  for  example,  are  often 
very  quick  in  learning  at  the  outset.  They  are  not  so  far 
behind  those  of  w'hite  races.  But  w'hen  they  reach  the  age  of 
opening  manhood  and  womanhood  their  mental  growth  is  apt 
to  be  overshadowed  by  the  lack  of  moral  self-mastery,  and  it  is 
at  that  point  the  risk  of  decadence  sets  in.’’ 

After  the  party  had  broken  up  Mr.  Corsar  asked  me  to  remain 
behind  for  a  little  while  longer  and,  as  he  quietly  indicated,  to 
conduct  family  w’orship.  I  did  not  know  how  Mr.  Morley  would 
relish  being  present  at  this  pious  custom,  for  there  flashed  upon 
my  memory  the  fact  that  when  Carlyle  was  once  staying  with 

(l)  /.e.,  “  won’t  be  driven.” 
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his  friend,  P.  D.  Swan,  of  Kirkcaldy,  the  sage  walked  out  of 
the  room  before  the  prayers  began.  But  I  felt  that  Mr.  Morley 
would  never  be  guilty  of  such  lack  of  decorum  ;  and  as  our  manse 
was  next  door  to  The  Elms,  and  I  knew  how  to  be  brief,,  I 
consented.  After  1  had  read  the  last  paragraphs  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Paul’s  Letter  to  Eome  we  all  knelt  down  in  prayer. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  chief  guest  of  the  evening  had  knelt 
with  us.  I  fear  he  did  not,  for  when,  after  a  pause,  we  rose 
to  our  feet  I  saw  him  sitting  on  the  chair  with  the  Bible  on 
his  knee. 

It  came  out  afterwards,  however,  that  he  had  been  much 
impres.sed  by  his  host’s  adherence  to  the  practice  of  Scottish 
family  worship.  Perhaps  some  recollection  of  Burns’  Cottar’s 
Saturday  Night  had  swept  over  his  heart,  for  next  morning, 
as  he  met  Miss  Brown,  Mr.  Corsar’s  sister-in-law,  who  had 
acted  as  hostess  in  the  mansion,  he  said  to  her  :  “1  fear.  Miss 
Brown,  that  in  the  religious  atmosphere  you  have  in  this  house 
you  will  think  me  an  awful  heretic.”  With  the  quick  sense 
of  knowing  the  right  thing  to  say  she  had  heired  from  her  father 
(Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  of  Glasgow),  she  at  once  replied:  ‘‘Ah! 
no,  Mr.  Morley ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  you  are  really  nearer 
to  us  all  in  religion  than  perhaps  you  yourself  are  aware.”  ‘‘  It 
is  very  kind  of  you  indeed  to  cherish  such  thoughts  about  me,” 
was  the  rejoinder.  The  same  feeling  was  also  shown  when,, 
some  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Corsar  met  him  at  lunch  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  when  he  was  asking  about  the  friends 
he  had  met  in  Arbroath  he  recalled  the  pleasant  evening  he  had 
spent  at  The  Elms,  and  even  went  so  far  (so  Mr.  Corsar  told 
me)  to  inquire  for  the  minister  who  conducted  prayers  that  night. 

The  same  thoughtful  spirit  and  open  mind  appeared  in  the 
reply  to  a  letter  I  wrote  to  him  about  the  time  of  the  crisis 
in  the  Scottish  churches  after  the  union  of  1900.  Before  end¬ 
ing  it  I  took  the  liberty,  as  I  called  it,  of  saying  how  deeply 
I  felt  his  essential  oneness  with  us  in  our  aspirations  after  a 
higher  personal  life  as  well  as  our  efforts  for  mutual  good-will 
and  peace  in  Church  and  State.  In  the  answer  he  sent  he 
thanked  me  very  cordially  for  the  kind  thoughts  of  him  I  had 
expressed. 

To  any  who  may  think  that  1  am  making  too  much  of  such 
acknowledgments  I  shall  content  myself  with  suggesting  that 
they  should  read  once  again  the  striking  words  on  the  Imitation 
of  Christ,  with  which  Lord  Morley  closed  his  searching  essay 
on  A  New  Calendar  of  Great  Men  A 

(1)  Miscellanies,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  141. 
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Is  not  the  sphere  of  these  famous  meditations  the  spiritual  rather 
than  the  moral  life,  and  their  aim  the  attainment  of  holiness  rather  than 
moral  excellence  ?  As,  indeed,  another  writer  under  the  same  head 
better  expresses  it,  is  not  their  inspiration  “  the  yearning  for  perfection — 
the  consolation  of  the  life  out  of  self  ?  ”  By  holiness  do  we  not  mean 
something  different  from  virtue  ?  It  is  not  the  same  as  duty  ;  still  less 
is  it  the  same  as  religious  belief.  It  is  a  name  for  an  iimer  grace  of  nature, 
an  instinct  of  the  soul,  by  wliich,  though  knowing  of  earthly  appetites 
and  worldly  passions,  the  spirit,  purifying  itself  of  these,  and  independent 
of  all  reason,  argument,  and  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  will,  dwells  in 
living,  patient,  and  confident  communion  with  the  seen  and  the  unseen 
Good.  In  tliis  region,  not  in  etliics,  moves  the  Imitalio. 

A  man  who  could  write  thus  was  never  “  far  from  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God,”  and  one  of  his  old  constituents  in  the  Montrose 
Burghs  will  never  cease  to  believe  that  he  will  yet  be  found  to 
have  been  already  well  within  its  confines. 


0  0 
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The  Imperial  Conference  now  sitting  is  the  first  to  count  since 
the  war.  During  that  of  1921  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
were  still  staggering  under  the  shock  of  conflict  and  obsessed 
w'ith  the  sheer  necessity  for  adjusting  their  own  internal  and 
external  conditions  to  the  demands  of  the  post-war  world. 
Nothing  of  any  general  moment  was  therefore  accomplished, 
except  an  emigratioiii  scheme  which  has  fallen  far  short  of 
expectation,  and  the  tendency  of  that  Conference,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  later,  when  it  was  not  for  inaction  was  almost  for 
reaction. 

The  present  Conference  has  met  under  exactly  the  reverse 
condition.  The  pressure  of  world  events  is  all  in  favour  of 
doing  something,  at  least  in  the  economic  and  commercial  sphere 
of  iiiter-Imperial  relations.  For  the  collapse  of  markets  among 
those  people  of  the  earth  who  steadily  decline  to  admit  that  the 
war  finished  in  1918  forces  the  saner  and  more  peaceful  elements 
of  humanity  to  trade  more  and  more  with  one  another;  and 
among  these  stable  elements  the  component  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  take  high  rank.  One  might  anticipate  from  this  meet¬ 
ing  considerable  advances  in  the  realisation  of  the  economic 
unity  of  the  Empire ;  small  or  possibly  no  extensions  of  a  closer 
constitutional  connection ;  and,  finally,  at  least  a  facing  of  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  has  got  to  be  one  and 
undivided  if  that  Empire  is  to  survive. 

Such  a  prophecy,  which  will  be  published  just  as  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Conference  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  when  many  of 
its  conclusions  will  be  public  property,  requires  an  explanation 
and  a  defence.  It  must  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  last  forty 
years  and  in  the  subdivisions  into  which  the  problems  of  Empire 
liave  grouped  themselves.  These  last  are  (1)  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions,  (2)  economic  relations,  (3)  Imperial  defence,  and  (4)  foreign 
policy — which,  of  course,  impinges  so  directly  both  on  the  issues 
of  the  Constitution  and  defence  of  the  Empire  that  it  is  scarcely  a 
subject  in  itself,  and  yet,  next  to  economics,  must  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  note  of  the  Conference. 

All  these  subjects  have  at  one  time  or  another  come  upper¬ 
most  since  the  days  of  the  late  ’seventies  or  early  ’eighties,  when 
a  few  prophetic  souls  began  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  Little 
Englandism  which  had  dominated  England  since  Waterloo. 
First  of  all  came  the  dream  of  Imperial  Federation — a  logical 
and  self-consistent  scheme  for  a  single  super-Parliament  sitting 
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at  Westminster^,  or  even  visiting  in  turn  the  various  Colonial 
capitals,  as  the  early  English  monarchs  held  Parliaments  at 
Winchester  or  Marlborough,  and  with  subordinate  Legislatures 
in  every  part.  This  proved  but  a  fairy  palace  of  the  childhood 
of  Imperialism.  It  was  an  ideal  solution  which  ignored  all  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  problem.  Just  in  proportion  as  men  got 
to  know  other  parts  of  the  Empire  than  their  own,  the  vision 
faded.  But  the  sentiment  of  common  unity  continued  to  grow 
in  strength  between  the  two  Jubilees  of  1887  and  1897,  and  men, 
turning  from  paper  constitutions  to  trading  reaUties,  began  to 
mutter  the  blessed,  if  Teuton,  word  “  Zollverein.” 

But  they  were  hushed  into  silence  by  the  answer  that  this 
implied  the  awful  word  “  Protection.”  And  still  the  movement 
continued  to  grow  with  blind  intensity.  It  was  the  racial  and 
national  consciousness  asserting  itself  after  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  in  which  the  high  priests  of  utilitarianism  had  frowned 
such  emotions  off  the  field  of  the  human  heart.  And  every¬ 
thing  all  round  was  growing  bigger  and  more  united. 

The  puny  United  States  of  1815  was  a  giant ;  Germany  and 
Italy  had  accomplished  their  unity  or  federation.  So  to  the 
romance  of  Empire  w’as  added  the  conception  of  Britain  as  a 
small  group  of  islands  on  a  large  globe ;  and  the  new  school 
pelted  the  disciples  of  Mill  with  doctrines  drawn  from  Darwin 
about  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  for  might  not  the  largest  prove 
the  fittest? 

Into  the  middle  of  this  effervescence  w'as  thrown  the  South 
African  War.  Here  the  Canadian  and  Australasian  regiments  of 
Volunteers  fought  side  by  side  with  ours,  and  immediately  there 
leapt  into  being  a  third  realisation  of  the  form  the  Empire  might 
take. 

The  old  idea  of  the  Colonies  as  communities  protected  by 
Britain  at  British  expense  for  no  very  explicable  reason  was 
put  in  the  lumber-room.  In  its  place  came  the  idea  of  a  body  of 
white  peoples  organised  to  come  to  each  other’s  defence  on  sea 
or  land.  Thus  all  these  three  aspects  of  Imperial  unity — con¬ 
stitutional,  commercial,  and  military — had  been  canvassed  and 
were  in  some  sort  familiar  to  the  British  public  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  returned  from  his  famous  post-war  tour  of  South 
Africa  in  1903.  The  full  implication  of  Imperialism  on  the 
fourth  question — foreign  policy — was  not  yet  grasped,  at  least 
consciously. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  the  John  the  Baptist  of  Imperial¬ 
ism,  decided  that  it  was  now  or  never.  Either  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  must  increase  or  it  must  diminish.  Following  his  natural 
instinct,  he  seized  on  what  was  undoubtedly  the  most  practical 
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instrument  to  his  hand — the  Zollverein.  In  so  doing  he  gal¬ 
vanised  the  faihng  enthusiasm  of  the  forward  Conservatives  till 
they  preached  Tariff  Keform  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  religious 
crusad^,  and  nerved  them  with  a  faith  which  made  the  crushing 
disaster  of  190G  appear  little  more  than  a  passing  disappoint¬ 
ment.  But  with  the  full  implications  of  the  first  Preferential 
movement  I  will  deal  when  I  come  to  discuss  the  prospect  of  a 
second  crusade  in  the  year  of  grace  1923.  For  the  moment  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  instead  of  choosing,  as 
he  thought,  a  very  good  time — just  after  a  war  cemented  by 
common  sacrifice — for  the  effort  towards  greater  union,  really 
chose  a  very  bad  one.  His  mistake  was  repeated  by  Mr. 
Churchill  in  1921  with  far  less  excuse,  since  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  not  lived  in  an  age  which  gave  much  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  post-war  psychology.  That  psychology  among  British 
peoples  is  simple  enough. 

War  implies  excitement  and  emotion;  after  it  we  need  peace, 
not  romance.  To  offer  the  public  a  peace  policy  founded  on  war 
emotions  is  like  suggesting  neat  w’hisky  or  a  bottle  of  port  next 
inmning  to  a  man  who  has  had  a  heavy  night.  The  energy  that 
war  evokes  inoduces  an  equivalent  reaction  towards  passivity. 
The  moment  when  the  peace  has  been  signed  is  the  worst  possible 
one  to  bring  forward  a  great  constructive  programme,  as  the 
last  Coalition  Government  in  England  discovered  to  their  cost. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  campaign,  therefore,  never  had  quite  a  fair 
show. 

From  19UG  to  1914  the  puzzle  of  Empire,  except  in  one  aspect, 
was  comfortably  packed  aw'ay  in  Downing  Street,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Liberal  Government  did  not  desire  to  solve  it, 
did  not  even  think  a  solution  needed.  Their  theoretical  bias  in 
favour  of  liberty,  or  what  some  would  call  Disunion,  indis{X)sed 
them  to  suggest  a  closer  constitutional  connection,  while  the 
“  cash  nexus,”  as  implying  Preference,  was  to  them,  of  course, 
the  accursed  thing.  In  fact,  the  steady  tendency  of  the 
Dominions  for  over  thirty  years  is  to  prefer  the  material  to  the 
legal  bond,  to  be  a  little  nervous  of  a  Conservative  tendency  to 
centralisation,  and  disappointed  with  the  Liberal  refusal  to  meet 
them  on  the  ground  of  trade  interest. 

On  one  field  of  exploration,  however,  the  Ijiberal  Government 
was  able  to  embark,  and  that  was  inter-imperial  defence.  As 
we  now  know,  though  few  were  jx^rmitted  to  realise  it  at  the 
time,  these  Liberal  administrations  were  well  aware  that  they 
had  entered  on  a  period  in  which  the  world  had  to  be  labelled 
‘‘ Pangerous.”  They  wore  therefore  willing  to  bring  home  to 
the  Governments  of  the  great  self-governing  communities  their 
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duty  of  sharing  a  portion  of  the  burden  which  successive  German 
Navy  Laws  were  imposing  on  a  British  taxpayer  who  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  peace  and  naval  and  military  retrenchment 
were  the  concomitants  of  a  Liberal  Government.  The  oversea 
Dominions  were,  indeed,  perfectly  ready  to  respond,  but  there 
immediately  broke  out  a  controversy,  as  old  as  Athens  and  the 
Delian  League,  as  to  whether  the  assistance  should  take  the 
form  of  money  and  ships  contributed  to  the  central  control  of 
the  Admiralty  or  the  formation  of  the  nucleus  of  national  navies 
by  each  Dominion. 

This  difference  of  opinion  was  not  between  the  home  country 
and  the  younger  communities,  though  the  Admiralty  had  a 
natural  belief  that  greater  efficiency  would  be  obtained  by  cen¬ 
tralisation.  The  conflict  was  an  internal  one  in  each  local  com¬ 
munity.  In  Canada  it  became  a  subject  of  fierce  party  difference. 
Finally  the  Dominion  decided  in  favour  of  the  contribution  of 
Bpecified  ships  to  the  British  Navy,  and  South  Africa  followed 
the  same  course.  But  the  Canadian  contribution  was  condi¬ 
tional.  It  was  fiot  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  building  less 
ships  against  the  menace  now  looming  across  the  North  Sea. 
The  ships,  in  a  word,  might  be  manned  by  the  central  execu¬ 
tive,  but  they  must  be  considered  ear-marked  for  the  use  and 
defence  of  the  outer  Empire,  or,  finally,  for  that  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole. 

Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  decided  in  favour  of  the  idea 
of  the  local  national  navy,  and,  once  the  decision  was  taken, 
the  Admiralty  gave  the  new  movement  generous  support.  Aus¬ 
tralia  w’as,  and  indeed  is,  in  a  peculiar  position  with  regard  to 
the  problem  of  defence.  She  is  very  far  away  from  Chatham 
or  Portsmouth,  and  the  rise  of  Japan  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
century  to  the  rank  of  a  great  naval  power  has  induced  in  her 
population  something  akin  to  the  feelings  with  which  the  British 
democracy  watched  the  building  of  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet. 
The  defence  problem  of  the  Empire  has  now  entered  a  new 
phase  with  the  liberation  ol  the  North  Sea,,  and  will  centre  round 
Singapore  and  Port  Darwin  in  the  present  Conference.  Here 
very  considerable,  though  possibly  secret,  developments  may  take 
place  in  the  relation  between  the  Australian  and  Imperial  navies. 

Though  the  question  of  foreign  policy  in  its  constitutional 
as{)ect  was  thus  not  raised  in  Whitehall  in  the  period  before  the 
war,  it  was  for  the  first  time  put  forward  in  domestic  discussion 
in  Canada.  There  it  was  earnestly  debated  whether  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  by  Great  Britain  ought,  as  legally  undoubtedly  it 
did,  place  Canada  in  a  state  of  war,  or  whether  the  Dominion 
Parliament  should  be  given  the  right  to  make  a  separate  declara- 
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tion  if  it  thought  fit  to  do  so.  It  would  be  seen  at  once  bow 
very  grave  from  the  standpoint  of  Imperial  unity  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  involved ,  and  how  far  we  have  travelled  from  the  old  proprie¬ 
tary  conception  of  the  Colonies. 

While  some  of  the  Conservative  Imperialists  in  England  shook 
their  heads  over  this  and  feared  that  the  American  invasion  into 
the  Canadian  West  was  loosening  the  whole  structure  of  Empire, 
they  were  consoled  by  the  startling  and  vigorous  rejection  of 
American  Reciprocity  by  the  Canadian  electorate  in  the  General 
Election  of  1911.  Sir  Robert  Borden’s  Government  was  re¬ 
turned  to  keep  the  current  of  trade  flowing  east  and  west  across 
the  Atlantic,  instead  of  north  and  south  down  the  American 
continent.  The  Chamberlainite  prophets  who  had  predicted  a 
smash  as  a  consequence  of  the  British  General  Election  of  1906 
were  thus  proved  wrong,  and  when  war  broke  out  in  1914  the 
Imperial  connection  was  at  least  as  firmly  established  as  it  had 
ever  been  in  history. 

In  the  event  the  foreign  policy  issue  raised  in  Canada  proved 
academic.  The  Empire  moved  as  one  man  in  defence  of  its 
threatened  centre.  German  diplomacy,  ever  since  the  Kruger 
telegram,  had  done  its  work.  Reinforced  by  the  menace  of  grow¬ 
ing  armaments,  it  had  compelled  the  whole  world  of  the  outer 
seas  to  realise  that  there  would  be  no  security  for  them  until 
the  High  Sea  Fleet  was  sunk.  It  is  difiicult  to  recapture  the 
exact  emotion  of  that  tremendous  August  of  1914,  and  there¬ 
fore  unsafe  to  build  on  it  as  a  permanent  factor  in  inter-imperial 
relations.  It  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  that  our  policy  had 
long  been  blatantly  peaceful,  that  our  cause  was  patently  just, 
and  that  the  Hun  was  at  the  gate.  The  exertions  of  the 
Dominions  were  almost  as  great  as  if  the  threat  had  been  as 
close  to  them  as  it  was  to  us.  But  w'ith  all  this  the  argument 
is  not  directly  concerned. 

The  net  result  was  (1)  the  knowledge  that  the  parts  of  the 
Empire  had  stood  a  tremendous  strain  together;  (2)  that  the 
issue  of  a  joint  foreign  policy  had  never  arisen  ;  (3)  that  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  had  at  one  time  and  in  some  sense  been 
an  executive  body  representing  and  directing  the  forces  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole  ;  (4)  that  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions 
attached  their  signatures  to  the  Peace  Treaty  and  became  entitled 
under  it  to  send  their  own  delegates  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

On  the  third  point  there  came  a  natural  reaction  when  the 
war  was  over.  Mr.  Churchill  hinted  before  the  Conference  of 
1921  that  some  permanent  body  analogous  to  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  should  be  set  up  in  times  of  peace.  But  this  vital  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  custom  and  practice  of  the  Imperial  Constitution  was 
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absolutely  rejected  by  the  Dominions,  with  the  express  approval 
of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  independent 
status  given  the  Dominion  representatives  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  was  developed  in  two  directions. 

At  the  Washington  Conference  General  Smuts  insisted  that 
the  South  African  delegate  should  attend,  and  so  ratify  the  agree¬ 
ment  come  to  between  the  Great  Powers  concerned  and  the 
British  Empire.  His  request  was  acceded  to,  and  General  Smuts 
was  satisfied  that  he  had  made  his  [X)int,  i.e.,  that  every  part 
of  the  Empire  should  take  an  active  and  responsible  share  in 
the  settlement  of  great  issues  of  Imperial  pohcy  in  which  foreign 
affairs  and  naval  and  military  arrangements  are  all  inter¬ 
dependent.  It  is  argued  on  the  other  side  that  General  Smuts 
did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  carry  his  contention  into  effect, 
because  the  other  Great  Powers  concerned  regarded  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  South  African  representative  as  on  a  level  with  those 
of  other  subordinate  members  of  the  various  foreign  missions, 
and  that  they  accepted  as  operative  Lord  Balfour’s  signature 
alone — signing  for  the  British  Empire. 

The  next,  and  far  more  startling,  development  was  that  of 
the  Halibut  Treaty,  signed  at  Washington  in  March  of  the 
present  year.  In  1911  the  Reciprocity  proposals  were  arranged 
entirely  between  America  and  Canada,  the  two  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  Imperial  Government  was  not  consulted. 
Whether  the  Inr.perial  Government  would  have  become  a  party 
to  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  that  year  was  an  issue  which  never 
arose,  since  the  scheme  was  rejected  by  the  Canadian  electorate, 
and  the  Treaty  therefore  never  ratified.  But  in  the  early  winter 
of  this  year  the  Canadian  Government  succeeded  in  coming  to 
a  fishery  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  Dominion  Government  insisted,  and  carried  their  point,  that 
this  Treaty  should  be  ratified  by  the  signature  of  the  Dominion 
representative,  Mr.  Lapointe,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
alone,  and  that  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  should 
not  add  his  signature  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
On  this  point  Downing  Street  gave  way,  obviously  with  great 
reluctance.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on 
regarding  the  Treaty  as  having  been  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
and  stated  in  a  written  document  addressed  to  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  that  the  U.S.A.  Senate  only  ratified  the  Treaty  on  the 
understanding  that  this  was  the  case.  On  March  8th,  six  days 
after  the  Treaty  was  signed,  the  point  was  raised  by  Mr.  Percy 
Hurd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  replied  : 
“  The  plenipotentiary  who  signs  a  Treaty  does  so  on  behalf  of 
the  King,  by  whom  his  full  powers  are  issued,  and  the  Canadian 
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Minister  acted  in  that  capacity  on  this  occasion.”  In  that  case 
it  would  seem  immaterial  whether  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  signed 
or  Mr.  Lapointe  signed,  or  both  signed  the  Treaty,  whereas 
the  Dominion  Government  obviously  regarded  it  as  essential  that 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  should  not  sign.*  The 
result  was  a  very  heated  debate  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  in 
which  the  present  Canadian  Premier  rebutted  all  charges  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  the  Imjxirial  connection,  and  indicated  his  view  that 
the  strength  of  the  federal  conception  of  Emigre  lay  in  giving 
greater  latitude  to  its  units. 

It  may  be  |K>inte<l  out  that  there  was  an  immense  difference 
between  the  action  of  General  Smuts  and  that  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King.  The  one  insisted  on  South  Africa  being  associated  in  an 
act  of  foreign  policy  which  affected  the  whole  Empire.  The 
other  insisted  on  the  Imperial  representative  dissociating  him¬ 
self  from  an  act  of  foreign  ixjlicy  which  concerned  one  part  of 
that  Empire — Canada. 

The  next  great  alteration  since  the  Conference  of  1921  is  the 
presence  of  the  delegate  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  whose  Consti¬ 
tution  has  been  founded  on  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  which 
differs  from  the  other  members  of  the  Commonwealths  repre¬ 
sented  in  sending  a  President  instead  of  a  Premier,  in  pos¬ 
sessing  a  land  frontier  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  com¬ 
manding  Britain’s  sea  exits  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  and 
the  world. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  from  this  survey  that  the  tendency  of 
the  present  Conference  will  not  be  in  favour  of  those  who  believe 
in  Imperial  federation  or  in  some  form  of  political  union  closer 
than  that  which  exists  at  the  present  moment.  The  best  they 
can  hope  to  obtain  is  a  permanent  Secretariat  for  the  Imperial 
Conference — an  idea  turned  down  in  1921 — and  possibly  the 
appointment  of  resident  Ministers  from  the  Dominions  discharg¬ 
ing  functions  additional  to  those  exercised  by  the  present  High 
Commissioners.  This  w'ould  mean,  in  diplomatic  phraseology, 
the  establishment  of  Legations  in  addition  to  Consulates,  for  the 
High  Commissioners  as  established  have  really  no  diplomatic 
powers  at  all  on  broad  issues  of  policy.  The  driving  force  in 
this  sphere  is  not  coming  from  constitutional  theory,  but  from 
the  urgent  practical  necessity  of  correlating  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Empire,  for  since  1921  another  thing  has  happened — 
Chanak.  This  showed,  as  in  a  lightning  flash,  the  fearful  danger 
of  leaving  the  entire  contwl  of  foreign  affairs  to  Downing  Street 
and  expecting  the  rest  of  the  Empire  to  support  its  decisions  in 

(I)  For  a  full  account  cf.  an  article  in  Thk  FoRTNioitTLY  Review,  May,  1923, 
“Empire  Foreign  Policy,”  by  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.A. 
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arms.  Fortunately,  British  public  opinion  repudiated  the  action 
of  its  Government  before  the  unity  of  the  Empire  could  be  put 
to  the  test.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  any  one  part  of  the 
Empire  involves  the  others  in  a  foreign  policy  not  accepted  by 
those  others,  and  so  leading  perhaps  to  a  war  in  which  the  rest 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  stands  apart,  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  would  be  shattered  both  legally  and  actually.  And  this 
is  just  as  true  of  a  separate  war  undertaken  by  a  Dominion  as 
of  a  war  plunged  into  by  Downing  Street  while  the  Dominions 
held  aloof.  In  the  first  case  the  disaster  would  not  be  so  absolute 
— that  is  all. 

This  shows  the  danger  of  the  precedent  set  by  the  Halibut 
Treaty,  where  if  a  quarrel  arose  Great  Britain  might  say  that  she 
was  not  interested,  since  her  signature  was  not  on  the  Treaty.  It 
is  clear  that  what  Imperial  documents  need  is  more  signatures, 
not  less. 

Since  there  can  be  no  Imperial  Foreign  Secretary  both  techni¬ 
cally  and  actually  representing  all  the  Dominions,  what,  short 
of  this  ideal  union  of  functions,  can  the  present  Conference  do? 
Practically,  it  must  and  can  agree  on  the  main  outlines  of  a 
foreign  policy  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  When  it  has  done 
this  the  several  representatives  have  so  to  explain  and  commend 
the  general  decision  reached  to  their  own  peoples  that  each  of 
the  parties  can  depend  on  the  others  honouring  their  pledges 
if  or  when  the  day  of  crisis  comes.  Large  latitude  must,  of 
course,  be  allowed  for  the  unexpected  and  the  sudden.  But  if 
the  main  scheme  is  generally  approved  the  loyalty,  friendliness 
and  good  sense  of  the  other  parties  in  the  Empire  could  be 
trusted  in  an  emergency  to  support  the  man  who  had  to  act 
swiftly  and  without  consultation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  British 

I  Foreign  Secretary  who  would  have  to  make  this  appeal  for 
trust.  It  therefore  particularly  behoves  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Foreign  Secretary  to  see  that  the  general  outline  of  policy 
arrived  at  really  conforms  to  the  Dominion  standpoint,  and  that 
the  Premiers  from  overseas  are  not  bluffed  into  accepting  a  posi- 
j  tion  which  they  could  not  honestly  or  successfully  justify  to  their 
ow’n  nations,  and  therefore  would  be  powerless  to  support  when 
the  pinch  came. 

The  minimum  of  agreement  might  almost  be  set  down,  as  the 
clauses  of  a  Treaty  are  :  (1)  That  the  whole  Empire  will  rally 
to  the  support  of  each  member  whenever  such  a  member’s  exist- 
j  ence  or  vital  interest  is  threatened ;  (2)  that  this  is  a  defensive 
I  and  non-aggressive  provision,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  acquisi- 

i  tion  of  new  territory  outside  the  existing  Empire ;  (3)  that  the 
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word  “  interest  ”  is  used  in  a  purely  British  and  practical  sense, 
and  does  not  imply  that  the  whole  Empire  is  committed  to  fight 
for  Slavs,  Greeks,  Germans,  Poles,  Chinese,  or  Peruvians  in 
accordance  with  ideas  which  may  be  held  at  any  given  time  by 
certain  statesmen  in  power  in  any  British  country  as  to  what  the 
ideal  state  of  the  world  ought  to  be. 

This  programme  can  be  carried  at  the  Conference,  and  would 
be  acted  on.  It  would  secure  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and 
everything  that  a  non-aggressive  Empire  like  ours,  with  its  vast 
undeveloped  resources.,  really  needs.  Any  other  programme  of 
policy  which  involved  us  in  doing  battle  all  over  Europe  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  and  the  League  of  Nations  might 
or  might  not  be  carried  in  the  Imperial  Conference,  but  if  so 
carried  would  certainly  be  rejected  by  public  opinion  in  the 
Dominions  overseas,  and  if  acted  on  would  shatter  the  Empire 
into  fragments.  Take  a  few  concrete  cases  of  what  the  whole 
Empire  will  fight  for  and  what  it  will  not.  If  Italy  chooses, 
as  a  stronger  Power,  to  bully  Greece,  as  a  weaker  one,  over  the 
unascertained  facts  of  a  political  murder  in  the  Balkans,  the 
outer  Dominions  would  not  support  Britain  in  risking  a  war 
with  Italy  on  this  account.  But  if  Italy  were  to  indicate,  as 
is  not  improbable,  that  we  have  no  right  to  our  position  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  exemplified  by  Malta,  the  whole  Empire  would 
rush  to  the  protection  of  our  sea  routes  to  India,  Australia,  and 
the  Pacific,  and  send  Signor  Mussolini  and  his  new  Imperialism 
to  the  right-about. 

Similarly,  the  whole  Empire  would  support  the  integrity  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  against  any  possible  menace  which 
could  come  to  them  from  the  north  across  the  Pacific.  It  would 
certainly  not  support  Australia  if  the  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  started  a  policy  of  perpetual  friction  and  menace  with 
Japan  and  the  United  States  by  claiming  to  direct  and  overlook 
the  morals,  interests,  and  treaty  rights  of  every  island  and 
islander  in  the  Pacific.  What  is  the  sauce  for  the  Australian 
gander  is  sauce  for  the  Downing  Street  goose.  The  Dominions 
will  no  more  allow  England  to  police  Europe  at  their  risk  and 
cost  than  we  should  allow  Australia  to  police  the  morals  of  the 
Pacific  and  then  expect  us  to  pay  the  bill  in  blood  and  treasure. 
The  Dominions  regard  our  commitments  in  Europe,  rightly 
enough,  with  the  gravest  suspicion,  and  if  the  function  of  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  League  of  Nations  is  as  conceived  by  Herr  Brant- 
ing  and  the  hotheads  of  Geneva,  then  the  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain  will  have  to  choose  definitely  between  the  continued 
existence  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  continued  existence 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  real  mind  of  the  Dominions  on  this 
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point  has  recently  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Loring  Christie,  for 
many  years  the  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Department  of  External 
Allairs  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
which  he  warns  the  British  Government  that  if  they  wish  to 
maintain  a  united  front  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole  on  foreign 
policy  they  must  clear  out  of  Europe.*  All  the  more  amazing 
was  the  attitude  taken  up  by  General  Smuts  at  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Conference.  He  was  all  for  hurling  the  British  Empire 
further  and  further  still  into  the  European  imbroglio.  Yet  he 
represents  a  Union  which  contains  the  strongest  “  isolationist  ” 
opinion  within  the  British  Empire — the  only  Dominion  apart 
from  Ireland  in  which  there  was  an  actual  rebellion  against  the 
Empire  while  the  war  was  still  on.  In  this  matter  General 
Smuts  no  more  stands  for  the  average  political  view  of  South 
Africa  than  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  represents  the  knowledge  a 
Dutch  farmer  has  of  Euripides. 

If  the  gallant  General  manages  to  influence  the  Conference  in 
any  way  in  the  direction  of  his  own  League  of  Nations  fad  he  will 
be  more  dangerous  to  the  Empire  in  peace  in  1923  than  he  ever 
was  to  it  in  war  in  1900. 

The  remaining  questions  are  those  of  economic  unity,  and 
specially  the  vital  issue  of  Preference.  A  whole-hea'rted  effort 
is  being  made  to  direct  British  capital,  effort,  and  emigration 
within  the  confines  of  the  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Dominions  are  doing  their  best  to  make  a  market  for  British 
goods.  And  in  spite  of  the  curtailment  of  British  investing 
capacity  due  to  the  loss  of  capital  spent  on  the  war  and  to  other 
incidental  difficulties,  much  useful  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  direction.  Precedents  have  been  set  which  will  be  of 
the  utmost  value  when  the  tide  turns  towards  prosperity.  The 
Preference  scheme  outlined  by  Sir  Philip  Lloyd-Grearne  has  been 
accepted  gratefully  enough  by  most  of  the  Dominion  Premiers, 
tliough  Mr.  Bruce  will  obviously  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  full  Chamberlainite  programme  in  one  form  or  another. 

And  the  Protectionists  here  reject  all  these  measures  contemp¬ 
tuously,  calling  them  “  A  litter  of  little  white  mice,”  and 
ciy  for  the  nice  plump  elephant  of  Tariff  Reform  and  Prefer¬ 
ence.  That  the  Dominions  already  have  a  preference  in  those 
duties  which  we  im{x)se  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  does  not 
satisfy  them.  The  Dominions,  of  course,  quite  naturally  want  a 
tax  put  on  their  own  especial  products  in  order  that  they  may 
enjoy  a  rebate  against  their  non-Empire  competitors. 

Will  the  Conservative  Government  exhume  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain?  There  is  a  resolution  down  for  the  Con- 
(1)  Cf.  Sunday  Express,  September  30th  and  October  7tht 
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servatiye  Party  meetjng  at  Plymouth  which  will  j)ut  the  Party 
leaders  to  the  test.  I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
a  few  general  considerations  on  the  issue  involved  may  be  worth 
considering.  The  strength  of  the  preferential  demand  to-day 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  Imperial 
market  is  far  greater  than  normal  owing  to  the  collapse  of  the 
European  demand.  A  further  extension  of  the  Dominion  market 
might  therefore  be  considered  l)y  the  statesman  worth  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  trouble  is  that  the  politician  side  of  the  statesman’s 
mind  has  got  to  fac-e  the  truth  that  public  opinion  would  regard 
the  imposition  of  such  duties  as,  in  themselves,  a  loss  or  a 
sacrifice.  And  for  this  reason  :  the  Dominions  impose  duties 
which  they  would  clap  on  even  if  no  place  as  Great  Britain 
existed — and  then  give  us  a  preference.  We  are  aske<I  to  put 
taxes  exactly  on  those  articles  we  should  probably  let  in  free, 
even  though  we  projwsed  a  general  tariff  on  manufactured  goods, 
if  no  l)ominions  existed.  The  cases  are  therefore  not  parallel. 
And  it  is  this  element  of  truth  which  underlay  all  the  gross  lies 
and  moral  humbug  which  accompanied  the  Anti-Food  Tax 
campaign. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr,  Chamberlain  launched  his  campaign  at  an 
unfortunate  moment,  and  yet  if  he  had  remained  an  active  force 
after  1906  his  own  amazing  personality  might  still  have  carried 
it  through.  But  all  this  is  conjecture,  wdiile  the  solid  fact 
remains  that  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Tariff  movement 
were  convinced  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  agitation  that  while 
you  might  carry  Protection  you  would  never,  never  get  the 
electorate  to  vote  for  a  tax  on  food.  Some  of  them,  now  iNIinis- 
ters,  had  turned  their  minds  in  the  direction  of  the  really  prac¬ 
ticable  proposal  of  a  bonus  on  all  Empire-grown  wheat.  To-day 
the  Conservative  Party  does  not  possess  a  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or 
indeed,  anyone  who  can  be  compared  with  him  as  an  electioneer¬ 
ing  or  dynamic  force.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  democracy  has  forgone  its  inherent  dislike  to  duties  on  food 
imports.  If  these  and  other  considerations,  such  as  Mr.  Bonar 
Law’s  and  Mr.  Baldwin’s  pledge  not  to  change  our  fiscal  system 
without  an  election — a  pledge  some  of  our  Preferentialists  are 
ready  to  break  quite  light-heartedly  on  the  moral  basis  of  some 
dictum  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George — have  any  weight  with  Ministers 
the  Imperiah  Conference  must  be  satisfied  with  “  the  little  white 
mice.” 

This  may  not  be  at  all  a  bad  thing,  for  these  special  measures 
of  internal  and  mutual  Imperial  support,  which  certainly  cover 
a  scheme  for  the  development  of  the  Murray  basin  and  a  tax 
and  preference  on  dried  fruits,  represent  one  definite  and 
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solid  thing — the  amount  of  practically  absolute  unanimity  of 
opinion  to  be  obtained  among  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury,  in  discussing  a 
measure,  once  remarked,  “  I  conceive  that  the  effect  of  this  Bill 
will  be  small,  and  I  like  it  the  better  for  that.”  Without  going 
quite  so  far  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  littleness,  it  may  be 
said  that  inter-imperial  measures  which  represent  an  unshake- 
able  advance,  with  no  ebb-tide  which  may  wash  them  away  in 
prospect,  are  better  than  ambitious  schemes  of  Preference  which 
possibly  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  and  if  so  carried  might 
be  instantly  destroyed  by  a  shift  in  popular  opinion  or  a  change 
in  the  Government  at  home. 

The  Chamberlainites  in  1903  had  behind  them  the  impelling 
urgency  of  an  honest  belief  that  the  Empire  would  fall  to  pieces 
if  Preference  were  withheld.  We  all  know  now — and  I  was  a 
Preferentialist  in  1903 — that  they  were  wrong.  The  Empire  is 
still  going  strong.  The  Empire  is  safe  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
travelled  beyond  the  point  when  it  needs  heroic  measures  such 
as  only  the  romantically  daring  would  contemplate,  to  preserve 
it.  It  has  passed  the  stage  of  extreme  hope  or  fear,  and  has 
become  a  vast  and  going  business  concern.  Or,  again,  it  is  like  a 
family  in  which  the  sons  are  growing  up  and  establishing  them¬ 
selves.  In  such  cases,  while  common  help  or  mutual  loans  may 
be  valuable,  there  is  always  the  danger  that  undue  interference 
in  each  other’s  money  matters  may  wreck  the  family  unity. 

For  while  the  Empire  is  safe  if  it  continues  along  its  present 
lines  of  gradual  development  it  can  still  be  endangered  by  rash¬ 
ness.  Only  two  such  risks  loom  above  the  horizon  at  the  present 
time.  A  struggle  over  Preference  in  which  the  British  electorate 
decline  to  adopt  the  standpoint  of  the  Dominions.  Secondly,  a 
blind  adherence  by  Downing  Street  to  a  policy  of  perpetual  inter¬ 
ference  with  Europe  which  the  Dominions  distrust,  in  itself 
involving  a  perennial  risk  of  a  war  in  which  the  rest  of  the  Empire 
would  decline  to  take  part.  If  the  present  Conference  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  sound  programme  of  economic  development,  and  yet  steer 
past  these  rocks,  it  will  have  deserved  well  of  the  common 
State.  And  the  latest  reports  of  the  Conference  indicate  that  it 
has  successfully  accomplished  this  difficult  task. 


Curio. 
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Men  of  science  are  accused — and  not  altogether  unjustly— of 
formulating  theories  and  of  attempting  to  coerce  facts  into  con¬ 
formity  with  their  theories.  At  first  sight  this  may  appear  to 
stifle  progress,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  The  theories  of  science 
are  not  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — they  expand 
or  explode  under  the  cumulative  evidence  of  research.  They  are 
really  summaries  of  facts  known  up  to  the  date  at  which  they 
are  propounded,  and  they  afford  useful  starting-points  for  further 
investigation.  When  something  is  discovered  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  theory  a  note  of  warning  is  sounded,  and 
the  theory  thus  punctured  must  sooner  or  later  be  patched  or 
replaced  by  another,  in  conformity  wdth  both  the  new  and  old 
evidence. 

Theories,  however,  are  not  confined  to  science.  Politics, 
industry,  and  commerce  have  all  collected  data  and  have 
endeavoured  to  control  the  present  and  future  on  theories  based 
upon  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  formulate  theories  in  economics, 
industries  and  commerce  differ  widely  from  men  of  science  in 
that  they  fail  to  realise  that  their  theories  must  continue  to 
explain  all  new  evidence,  and  that  facts  cannot  be  twisted  to 
conform  to  theories.  It  is  certain  that  in  nature  continual  change 
is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  In  time-,  as  measured  by 
the  geologists,  even  the  form  and  climate  of  the  globe  we  inhabit 
have  changed  beyond  our  powers  of  imagination.  Within  a  few 
generations,  or  even  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation, 
facilities  for  transport  and  communication  over  long  distances 
and  the  innumerable  applications  of  science  to  industries  have 
resulted  in  changes  which  profoundly  affect  trade  and  commerce. 

We  must,  therefore,  regard  our  theories  on  such  subjects  as 
economics,  industries,  trade  and  commerce  as  transient  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  modification  in  the  light  of  fresh  evidence  or  changed 
conditions.  They  are,  in  fact,  good  servants  but  bad  masters. 

A  study  of  the  industries,  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  clearly  demonstrates  that  none  of  our  pre-war  theories 
of  the  causes  of  industrial  depression  and  unemployment  cover 
all  the  facts  now  known. 

The  period  of  great  prosperity  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  experienced  under  conditions  which  have  been  pro¬ 
foundly  modified — gradually  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  and  violently  by  the  Great  War. 
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There  are  those  who  cling  to  the  theories  based  upon  a  study 
of  conditions  ruling  when  great  prosperity  was  experienced,  and 
they  can  see  no  return  of  prosperity  unless  these  conditions  are 
re-established  in  toto,  regardless  of  factors  which  to-day  must 
modify  them  substantially. 

Others  admit  altered  conditions  but  look  to  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  theories  of  economics  to  cover  the  'Jew  factors. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  wLole  fabric  of 
our  commerce  has  led  others  to  form  new  theontis,  but  to  carry 
conviction  they  must  submit  incontrovertible  evidence  that  these 
are  in  accord  with  all  the  known  facts. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  theory  of  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  development  now  before  us  is  that  advanced  by  those  who 
advocate  intense  effort  to  foster  trade  within  the  Empire. 
Opinions  even  of  experienced  politicians,  industrialists  or  traders 
are  not  sufficient  to  prove  such  a  theory.  Evidence  is  needed 
to  show  that  this  policy  will  not  only  benefit  our  industries  and 
commerce,  butj,  in  addition,  that  alternatives  are  less  effective. 

It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  state  a  case  summarising  the 
theory,  together  with  the  evidence  available,  so  that  factors 
which  have  not  yet  been  considered  may  be  examined  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  they  confirm  or  refute  the  theory. 

Those  who  advocate  this  policy  argue  : — 

1.  That  the  British  Empire  produces  almost  every  raw  material 
that  is  required  to  provide  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  a  high 
standard  of  living. 

2.  That  by  intelligent  co-operation  between  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  these  raw  materials  an  ample  supply  can  be  assiured 
for  the  needs  of  the  Empire  and  a  surplus,  in  most  cases,  for 
export. 

3.  That  the  different  fiscal  policies  adopted  by  the  States 
within  the  Empire  to  meet  local  expenditure  need  not  be  a  bar 
to  preferential  trading  within  the  Empire  if  Imperial  expendi¬ 
ture  is  taken  into  account  as  a  separate  and  distinct  obligation 
on  all  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

4.  That  the  bonds  which  hold  together  the  British  Empire 
must  be  united  action  by  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  international 
matters,,  and  the  feeling  that  every  citizen  of  the  Empire  is 
under  obligation  primarily  to  the  Empire,  and  not  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  State,  province,  county  or  city  within  the  Empire  in 
which  he  may  live  or  have  been  bom. 

6.  That  on  the  evidence  of  statistics  the  volume  of  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  her  Overseas  Dominions  in  pre-war 
times  had  become  approximately  equal,  and  that  if  each  had 
bought  from  the  other  in  preference  to  purchasing  from  foreigners 
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the  volume  of  trade  within  the  Empire  would  not  have  been 
materially  less  than  that  conducted  with  foreign  countries. 

6.  That  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  with  the  essential  costly 
Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Service^  is  an  Imperial  obligation  which 
should  be  met  by  contribution  from  all  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

7.  That  the  defence  scheme  should  be  considered  and  agreed 
by  a  committee  representative  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  as  well 
as  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  each  part  of  the  Empire 
should  be  assessed  for  its  fair  contribution  to  the  cost. 

8.  That  the  expenditure  of  Imperial  funds  for  defence  should 
be  regulated  solely  by  efficiency  and  economy,  without  reference 
to  the  question  of  spending  money  raised  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire  locally. 

9.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  great  munition  and  war 
material  factories  which  supplied  the  needs  of  the  moment  during 
the  Great  War  is  essential  as  a  safeguard. 

10.  That  the  best,  and  probably  the  only,  way  to  maintain 
these  factories  in  a  state  of  efficiency  is  to  ensure  a  steady 
production  from  them  during  times  of  peace. 

11 .  That  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  for  personnel  and  material 
for  defence  must  continue  to  be  made  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  surplus  population  and  existing  factories  are  available. 

12.  That  preferential  tariffs  in  favour  of  British-made  goods 
granted  by  the  Overseas  Dominions  reduce  the  revenues  of  the 
Dominions  but  increase  the  production  profits  and  taxable  wealth 
of  United  Kingdom  industries,  and  to  this  extent  afford  substi¬ 
tutes  for  direct  contributions. 

13.  That  by  granting  corresponding  preference  on  imports 
subject  to  Customs  duties  the  United  Kingdom  would  fail  to 
benefit  by  the  Colonial  preference,  and  that  it  wwild  necessi¬ 
tate  increased  direct  contribution  to  Imperial  expenditure  by  the 
Dominions. 

14.  That  unemployment  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  essentially 
due  to  reduced  sales  of  manufacture<l  goods,  and  that  emigration 
of  labour,  even  to  the  Dominions,  is  a  palliative  and  not  a  cure. 

15.  That,  given  a  period  of  industrial  activity,  unemployment 
would  be  reduced  to  a  negligible  figure,  and  that  widespread 
emigration  might  result  in  labour  shortage  in  busy  times. 

16.  That  in  consequence  it  is  desirable  to  aim  at  increasing 
production  and  commerce  rather  than  at  reducing  population  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

17.  That  the  demand  for  goods  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
her  Dominions  is  reciprocal  in  that  the  former  buys  rnainly  food¬ 
stuffs  and  raw  matenal  and  the  latter  manufactured  goodq,  while 
each  produces  essentially  what  the  other  requires. 
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18.  That  the  pre-war  European  markets  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom  products  demanded  mainly  raw  materials,  and  especially 
coal,  and  that  in  exchange  they  supplied  manufactured  goods 
which  were  competitive  with  those  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

19.  That  the  interchange  of  goods  betw’een  our  Overseas 
Dominions  and  foreign  countries  consisted  essentially  in  the 
purchase  of  manufactured  goods  by  the  Dominions  and  the  sale 
of  raw  materials. 

20.  That,  assuming  a  possibility  of  fostering  trade  within  the 
Empire,  the  external  trade  of  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Dominions  would  not  be  affected,  since  it  has  always  been  a 
pure  business  transaction,  and  foreign  countries  have  only  bought 
goods  from  the  British  Empire  because  they  got  better  value 
for  their  money  than  elsewhere. 

21.  That  the  condition  of  Europe  is  such  that  the  buying 
power  cannot  recover  quickly,  and  especially  so  in  respect  of 
Germany,  since  to  pay  reparations  her  exports  must  exceed  her 
imports. 

This  formidable  list  gives  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  factors 
which  underlie  the  theory  that  the  recovery  of  British  industries 
and  commerce  can  best  be  expedited  by  using  every  effort  to 
foster  trade  within  the  Empire. 

No  evidence  is  needed  in  support  of  many  of  these  statements. 
Probably,  however,  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  arises  when 
the  diverse  fiscal  policies  are  considered,  and  some  examination 
into  this  controversial  question  is  necessary. 

It  must  first  of  all  be  realised  how,  when  and  wdiy  “  Free 
Trade  ”  became  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  century  saw  the  birth  and  immensely  rapid  growth  of 
factory  production  of  goods.  After  the  devastation  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  England  experienced  a  long  period  of  peace, 
at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  danger  of  invasion  was  concerned.  Her 
command  of  the  sea  w'as  absolute,  w'hich  enabled  her  to  conduct 
maritime  trade  in  safety.  The  application  of  science  to  indus¬ 
tries  became  an  important  factor,  as  also  was  the  development 
of  the  coalfields  of  Great  Britain.  Factories  sprang  up  apace, 
and  the  population  migrated  steadily  from  rural  to  urban  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  employment  was  offered  of  every  kind.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  heretofore  the  dominant  industry,  became  of  secondary 
importance,  and  the  production  of  food  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  a  growing  population. 

This.,  however,  caused  no  alarm,  since  all  the  world  was 
clamouring  for  manufactured  goods,  especially  textiles,  machi¬ 
nery  and  chemicals,  and  in  payment  were  tendering  grain  and 
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raw  materials  produced  at  prices  which  were  far  below  those 
possible  in  Great  Britain. 

The  urban  workers,  who  gradually  outnumbered  those 
interested  in  agriculture,  insisted  on  cheap  food  and  imports  of  all 
kinds.  They  prevailed,  and  with  the  abohtion  of  the  corn  duties 
the  last  vestige  of  protection  for  agriculture  disappeared.  These 
conditions  were  summarised  into  the  theory  of  Free  Trade,  which 
could  be  shown  to  cover  all  the  then  known  factors  of  prosperity 
in  industries  and  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  respect  of  the  fiscal  policies  of  most  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions,  who  collect  the  bulk  of  their  revenues  from  Customs 
duties  on  imports,  a  consideration  of  their  circumstances  shows 
that  their  action  was  equally  logical. 

They  had  large  territories,  very  small  populations,  and  they 
produced  mainly  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials.  The 
bulk  of  their  population  was  engaged  in  agriculture  and  were 
able  to  produce  for  themselves  the  necessities  of  life.  As  each, 
however,  prospered,  he  would  develop  more  land,  but,  generally 
speakingv  the  colonists  had  but  little  cash  available.  Those, 
however,  who  had  made  goods  purchased  imported  luxuries,  and 
by  imposing  import  duties  on  these  taxation  was  contributed 
by  those  who  could  best  afford  it  and  substantially  in  proportion 
to  their  w'ealth.  This  system,  once  established,  took  firm  root, 
and  when  the  different  Dominions  had  advanced  further  in 
population,  and  desired  to  manufacture  a  proportion  of  the  raw 
materials  they  produced  into  finished  goods,  w'as  utilised  as 
protection  against  cheap  imports. 

One  point  in  connection  with  the  import  taxes  in  our  Overseas 
Dominions  must  be  kept  carefully  in  mind.  Where  taxes  are 
simply  proportional  to  the  revenue  requirements  locally,  the 
additional  cost  of  living  is  a  set-off  against  direct  taxation  in  a 
Free  Trade  country. 

Higher  import  duties  to  establish  or  foster  industries  which 
per  $e  cannot  compete  with  imports  introduce  a  widely  different 
policy,  but  even  so  this  is  not  of  necessity  antagonistic  to  the 
himpire  as  a  whole.  For  many  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  the 
production  of  certain  manufactured  goods  should  not  be  confined 
to  one  or  two  places  in  the  Empire,  even  if  in  these  production 
is  cheaper.  There  are  many  commodities  so  essential  to  the 
population  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  that  their  temporary  loss 
in  time  of  war  by  failure  or  shortage  of  transport  would  be 
serious,  or  even  fatal.  Again,  all  over  the  Empire  education 
has  made  great  strides,  and  universities  have  produced  brilliant 
technical  men.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  these  should  have 
opportunities  of  applying  their  brains  and  training  to  industries 
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without  the  necessity  of  migration  to  one  or  two  centres.  From 
an  Imperial  point  of  view  the  solution  of  this  phase  of  the 
problem  is  largely  financial.  Established  producers  of  certain 
manufactured  goods  find  a  determination  in  certain  of  the  Empire 
markets  to  foster  home  production  of  these  goods  by  high  tariffs. 
At  the  same  time  the  establishment  of  the  industries  needs 
capital,  experience  and  technical  skill. 

In  such  cases  it  is  logical  that  the  existing  producers  should 
co-operate  fully  and  freely  by  the  establishment  of  branch  fac¬ 
tories,  which  would  consume  raw  materials  grown  locally  and 
employ  local  labour. 

Examples  can  be  quoted  of  industries  established  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  exported  goods  to  certain  Overseas 
Dominions,  but  met  with  a  firm  determination  by  these 
Dominions  to  establish  home  production.  The  United  King¬ 
dom  producers,  after  doing  what  they  could  to  hamper  this 
policy,  have  finally  seen  other  people  finance  and  establish  the 
industries  successfully,  after,  perhaps,  costly  experimental  work 
which  might  have  been  saved  by  the  co-operation  of  the  home 
producers.  Little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  in  many  cases  to 
consider  the  Overseas  Dominions’  viewpoint  and  to  study  the 
question  Imperially.  This  is  one  of  the  factors  in  Imperial  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  which  needs  the  closest  attention,  and  if 
local  manufacture  under  increased  protection  can  be  shown  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  Empire  it  merits  the  support  and  not  the 
opposition  of  existing  producers. 

Another  equally  important  factor  is  touched  upon  in  para¬ 
graphs  20  and  21  above.  The  chaotic  condition  of  Europe, 
which  is  simultaneous  with  the  depression  of  home  and  overseas 
industries  and  trade,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two 
conditions  are  the  sole  cause  and  effect  respectively.  It  is  argued 
far  and  wide  that  the  recovery  of  Europe  is  the  one  and  only 
essential  to  improved  conditions.  Many  of  those  who  advocate 
concentration  on  the  internal  trade  of  the  Empire  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  evidence  on  which  this  argument  is  based.  It  is 
true  that  Europe,  and  especially  Germany,  purchased  largely 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  Dominions  in  pre-war  times, 
but  analysis  of  the  trade  showed  an  enormous  preponderance 
of  raw  materials  or  semi-manufactured  goods  in  the  British 
Empire  exports,  and  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  imports. 

To  employ  labour  fully  and  freely  necessitates  the  production 
and  sale  of  goods  which  have  been  wrought  to  the  fullest  extent 
by  labour.  Coal,  minerals,  wool,  grain  and  the  like  are  all 
produced  by  the  labour  of  men’s  hands,  but  the  extent  to  which 
workers  are  employed  is  very  small  as  compared  with  that 
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required  to  produce  machinery,  woven  goods,  chemical  products, 
and  so  forth. 

Again,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the  pertinent  question : 
“  Does  Europe  really  wish  to  buy  from  us?  ”  To  a  great  extent 
her  production  is  similar  to  that  we  desire  mainly  to  foster. 
The  Allied  nations  are  intent  upon  obtaining  goods  from  the  late 
enemy  countries  for  nothing  in  the  form  of  reparations.  Look- 
')  ing  even  further  afield,  the  U.S.A.  has  shown  definitely  that 
f  she  does  not  wish  to  buy  our  manufactured  goods.  She  takes 
certain  raw  materials  which  she  cannot  produce,  but  has  put  a 
prohibitive  tariff  on  all  imjx)rts  of  goods  she  can  manufacture 
at  home.  Equally,  there  is  the  cumulative  evidence  of  those 
who  are  attempting  to  sell  goods  to  Europe  that  all  kinds  of 
petty  obstacles  are  encountered.  Personal  visits  are  made  diffi¬ 
cult,  costly  and  exhausting  by  passjwrt  regulations.  Consular 
invoices  at  absurd  cost  are  demanded  for  all  imported  goods. 
Inflated  currencies  are,  of  course,  the  most  visible  factor  in 
declining  trade,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  these 
were  not  manipulated  in  the  first  instance  as  a  bar  to  import 
by  those  countries  who  were  anxious  to  lay  hands  on  the  world’s 
markets.  Even  if  the  monster  they  have  created  has  turned 
and  rent  them,  the  desire  to  confine  purchases  to  a  minimum 
is  not  disproved. 

I  The  theory  of  Free  Trade,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  inten- 
I  sive  efforts  to  foster  trade  within  the  Empire,  presupposes  a 
desire  to  trade  by  all  nations.  If  this  does  not  exist,  or  is 
confined  to  the  purchase  of  British  goods  on  which  but  little 
labour  has  been  expended,  the  recovery  of  our  industries  and 
the  reduction  of  unemployment  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  means  whereby  internal  trade  in  the  Empire  may 
be  fostered,  there  are  under  consideration  many  alternatives. 
Mutual  preferential  tariffs  are  important.  They  involve  a  definite 
encouragement  to  the  different  States  in  the  Empire  to  exchange 
gcx)ds  directly  inter  se.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
trade  of  necessity  involves  sale  and  purchase  by  both  parties. 
If  one  of  the  Dominions  buys  a  million  pounds  worth  of  machi¬ 
nery  from  the  United  Kingdoni,  in  some  shape  or  form  the 
United  Kingdom  must  buy  an  approximately  equal  quantity  of 
goods  in  return.  Should  it  be  possible  to  impress  upon  our 
overseas  possessions  the  necessity  of  their  purchasing  British 
manufactured  goods  for  the  maintenance  of  industries  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  the  United  Kingdond  must  of 
necessity  take  in  exchange  Colonial  produce. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a  bargain,  but  if  one 
party  completes  his  obligations  and  delivers  the  goods  the  other 
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must  find  means  to  meet  the  bill.  In  practice  it  is  the  reservoir 
of  Capital  which  makes  industries  and  interchange  of  goods 
possible.  In  the  case  of  the  Empire,  Capital  is  assured  of  safety 
in  that  exchange  rates  vary  only  within  narrow  limits.  The 
money  necessary  to  produce  a  million  pounds  worth  of  vegetable 
oil  in  one  of  our  tropical  Colonies  and  an  equal  value  of  textiles 
for  exchange  is  available  and  secure,  provided  both  parties  are 
willing  to  deliver  the  goods. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  really  lies  in  this  mutual  deter¬ 
mination,  and  it  rests  with  British  citizens  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  America,  in  Asia,  in  Africa  and  in  Aus¬ 
tralasia  to  decide  that  in  their  mutual  interests  they  will  buy 
each  other’s  products  in  preference  to  those  of  foreign  origin. 
This  policy,  which  is  personal  to  every  British  citizen,  can  hardly 
be  established  by  any  agreements,  tariffs  or  preferential  trade 
policy.  It  must  rest  on  the  secure  basis  of  the  education  of  all 
British  citizens  to  a  sense  of  their  obligations  to  the  Empire. 
“British  Goods  for  British  Citizens”  is  a  text  which  should 
l)e  displayed  in  every  home  within  the  Empire. 

Julius  L.  F.  Vogel 
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With  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  Turkey  has 
entered  upon  a  fresh  phase  of  her  existence,  and  there  are  few 
more  interesting  political  problems  to  study  to-day  than  the  aims 
and  activities  of  that  new  Grand  National  Assembly,  upon  the 
conduct  of  which  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  the  justification 
of  Turkey  in  claiming  and  obtaining  the  position  of  a  genuinely 
sovereign  and  independent  Power.  Will  Turkey  rise  to  the 
opportunity  that  is  now  opening  up  before  her,  or  will  she  again 
disappoint  her  many  friends  and  admirers  and  add  yet  another 
proof  that 

New  Priest  is  but  Old  Presbyter  writ  large  ? 

Some  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  it  is  possible  to  give 
anything  like  an  authoritative  answer  to  this  question,  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  not  uninstructive  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  main 
factors  in  the  situation  as  it  exists  at  the  moment. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  present  Assembly  is  an 
improvement  on  its  predecessor.  One  might,  in  fact,  go  even 
further  and  say  that,  in  all  the  circumstances,  the  composition 
of  the  new  Assembly  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  many  critics 
had  anticipated.  The  General  Election  which  dragged  on  so 
interminably  through  the  summer  months  was  not,  of  course, 
anything  but  what  we  should  call  a  “  packed”  election.  The 
terms  of  the  Treason  Act,  whereby  ‘‘All  who  willingly  by  act 
or  writing  w'ork  against  the  decision  of  November  1st  deciding 
on  the  abolition  of  the  Sultanate  and  the  incorporation  in  the 
personality  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
or  against  the  legality  of  the  National  Assembly  are  considered 
traitors  to  the  Fatherland,”  was  a  sweeping  enactment  which 
has  stifled  for  the  time  being  the  aspirations  of  that  Second 
Group  which  was  threatening  the  efficacy  and  unity  of  the  last 
Assembly.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  frankly  Opposition 
and  even  the  mildly  Independent  candidates  would  not  stand  a 
chance  of  election  against  the  organisation  of  the  Government. 
Very  little  trouble  was  taken  to  hide  the  one-sidedness  of  the 
electoral  machinery,  which  was  worked  in  the  interests  of  the 
present  Popular  Party  with  about  as  much  impartiality  as  was 
shown  by  the  Hungarian  Bolshevists  during  their  elections  in 
1919.  Even  such  a  distinguished  soldier  as  Nur-ed-Din  Pasha 
only  obtained  100  votes  from  the  electorate  of  Constantinople, 
and  even  so  he  obtained  just  twice  as  many  as  his  able  colleague 
Ali  Insan  Pasha. 
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At  the  same  time,  many  even  of  those  Turks  who  frankly 
deplored  the  undue  muzzling  of  all  opposition,  and  who  argued 
that  the  toleration  of  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  would  act  as 
a  safety-valve,  are  not  afraid  to  admit  that  the  Popular  Party 
has  managed  to  include  a  high  proportion  of  the  educated  men 
available.  According  to  a  calculation  made  by  the  Yeni-Gun  of 
.\ngora,  the  present  Assembly  contains  56  officers,  17  Pashas, 
21  Valis  (governors  of  high  rank),  25  men  of  religion,  15  doctors, 
9  financiers,  10  jurists,  14  business  men,  46  notables,  4  poets, 
14  journalists,  3  ambassadors,  and  a  number  of  other  men  of  very 
varying  callings.  The  list  any  way  shows  that  the  Assembly  is 
not  the  collection  of  illiterates  it  is  sometimes  represented  as 
being,  and  it  is  quite  unfair  to  picture  the  Assembly  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  exclusively  of  Farmer  Hayseeds  who  have  no  experience  of 
the  world  and  understand  nothing  outside  the  management  of 
their  farms  and  the  massacring  of  Armenians.  Whether,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Assembly  is  going  to  throw  up  any  brains  of  really  first- 
rate  ability  is  at  present  very  hard  for  a  foreigner,  and,  to  judge 
from  certain  criticism  in  the  native  Press,  even  for  the  Turks 
themselves  to  decide.  Just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
there  were  all  sorts  of  proposals  for  modifying  the  Constitution 
and  putting  it  on  a  more  conservative  and  stable  basis.  One 
suggestion,  for  example,  was  that  the  elections  should  be  held 
every  four  years  instead  of  every  tw'o.  A  second  suggestion  was 
that  the  mandate  of  the  President  should  run  for  six  years. 
A  third  proposal  was  that  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters  should  continue  to  be  elected,  as  at  present,  by  the  Assembly, 
but  that  he  should  have  the  right  to  propose  to  the  Assembly 
for  election  to  each  Ministerial  post  the  names  of  two  candi¬ 
dates.  This  last  proposal  in  particular  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  as  it  was  seen  to  involve  the  first  step  towards  a  system 
of  homogeneous  Cabinet  rule  and  responsibility  such  as  is  com¬ 
pletely  absent  under  the  existing  system,  whereby  all  Ministers 
are  chosen  directly  by  ihe  Assembly  and  are  similarly  dismiss- 
ible  by  that  body  without  their  fate  having  any  bearing  on  the 
position  of  their  nominal  colleagues. 

Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  reluctance  to 
proceed  with  these  proposals.  For  some  time  they  were  dropped 
like  hot  cakes,  and  their  sudden  abandonment  certainly  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  silence  was  something  more  than  a  coincidence. 
It  w'as  even  suggested  that  the  mere  reading  of  the  Government 
programme  to  the  Assembly  would  be  out  of  place,  as  it  would 
connote  a  certain  amount  of  Ministerial  initiative  and  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  and  although  eventually  Fethi  did  read  out  his  pro¬ 
gramme,  he  was  very  careful  to  impress  upon  his  audience  that 
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he  and  his  colleagues  were  the  humble  mandatories  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  and  that  they  would  always  be  ready  to  modify  or  extend 
their  plans  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  majority  of  the 
deputies.  These  humble  words  forbid  one,  therefore,  to  expect 
too  much  from  the  proposed  reforms  when  they  are  ready  to  be 
brought  forward  before  the  Assembly.  At  the  present  moment 
(September  24th)  all  that  is  known  definitely  is  that  certain  of 
the  reforms  have  been  under  discussion  at  the  secret  caucus  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Popular  Party,  and  that,  while  there  is  still  a  desire 
to  introduce  the  piinciple  of  Cabinet  responsibility,  there  is  no 
idea  of  copying  in  all  respects  the  system  broadly  obtaining  in 
Western  Europe. 

Various  reasons  have  been  cautiously  sugge.sted  to  account  for 
this  unwillingness  to  proceed  more  swiftly  and  more  openly  with 
the  projected  reforms.  One  suggestion  which  has  found  much 
acceptance  is  that  such  reforms  must  inevitably  raise  in  too  / 
striking  and  in  too  abrupt  a  fashion  the  exact  {wsition  of 
Mustapha  Kemal.  ft  is  a  curious  thing  that  if  you  try  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  ordinary  Turk  on  this  i)oint  he  is  quite  unable  to  give 
a  satisfactory  reply.  So  far  as  1  can  make  out,  the  most  authori¬ 
tative  definition  of  Kemal’s  position  occurs  in  the  9th  paragraph 
of  the  Fundamental  Law  of  Organisation,  which  lays  it  down 
that 

“  The  President,  who  is  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Grand 
National  Assembly,  is  President  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly 
for  an  elective  period.  In  this  capacity  he  is  empowered  to  sign 
in  the  name  of  the  Assembly  and  to  ratify  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Commissars.  The  Council  of  Commissars  chooses  one 
of  them  as  President,  but  the  President  of  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  is  the  natural  President  of  the  Council.” 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  things  remain  as  they 
are  no  one  can  successfully  challenge  the  right  of  Kemal  to  be 
regarded  as  the  acting  head  of  the  State.  Nevertheless,  the 
strict  legal  position  is  puzzling.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  the  moment  Kemal  is  the  de  facto  ruler  of  Turkey. 
On  Ihe  other  hand  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  unequivocal 
language  of  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  Fundamental  Law, 
which  declare  that  the  Government  belongs  unreservedly  to  the 
nation  and  that  the  legislative  and  executive  power  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Assembly,  which  is  the  sole  true  representative  of 
the  nation.  This  question  is  of  more  than  academic  interest. 
The  time  is  drawing  near  when,  with  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty,  the  Powers  will  have  to  decide  to  whom  their  represen¬ 
tatives  are  to  be  accredited.  In  fact,  the  question  has  already 
been  raised  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  Ambassador,  whose  creden- 
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tials  were  pronounced  not  to  be  in  order  when  he  went  to  Angora 
in  August.  It  was  given  out  officially  that  his  letters  contained 
references  to  the  “  Ottoman  Empire,”  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  case ;  but  it  is  also  rumoured  that  there  were  other 
phrases  which  were  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  Ghazi.  The  only 
precedent  on  which  the  Powers  have  to  work  is  that  of  Ismet 
Pasha,  who,  when  he  came  to  Lausanne,  came  as  the  plenijfoten- 
tiary  of  the  Government  of  the  Assembly.  This  precedent  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  Powers  to  decide  to  which  individual,  if  any, 
their  representatives  should  be  accredited ,  and  this  difficulty  has 
been  increased  since  Mustapha  Kemal  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  President  of  the  Popular  Party.  It  is,  of  course,  con¬ 
trary  to  Western  ideas  to  accredit  ambassadors  to  a  party  leader, 
and  it  has  astonished  many  observers  here  that  Kemal  should 
have  thought  fit  to  take  this  position. 

This  knotty  little  problem  will  be  still  further  complicated  if, 
while  the  powers  of  the  President  of  the  Assembly  are  left  in 
their  present  somewhat  vague  and  uncertain  form,  really  respon¬ 
sible  Cabinet  rule  is  introduced.  In  this  case  people  might  argue 
that  the  Prime  Minister  as  such  ought  not  to  be  inferior  to  a 
party  leader,  whatever  his  other  functions  might  happen  to  be. 
So  long  as  Fethi  Bey  remains  Prime  Minister  the  point  is  not 
likely  to  cause  any  personal  difficulties  betw'een  the  two  men, 
who  are  close  friends  of  long  standing.  Both  of  them  formed 
part  of  the  famous  Harket  Ordoussou  (Army  of  Liberty);  both 
took  part  in  the  Tripoli  and  the  Balkan  wars,  and  Mustapha 
Kemal  was  subsequently  attache  mvUtaire  at  Sofia  during  the 
time  that  his  friend  was  Turkish  Minister  in  the  Bulgarian 
capital.  Their  aims  have  remained  very  similar,  and  they  have 
perhaps  even  more  in  common  than  have  Mustapha  and  Rauf 
Bey  or  Mustapha  and  Ismet  Pasha.  But  it  is  possible  to 
envi.sage  the  possibility  that  this  friendly  combination  may  not 
endure  for  ever.  Kemal  would  then  be  faced  with  two  alterna¬ 
tives.  Either  the  President  of  the  Assembly  would  have  to 
assume  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  in  accordance  with  what 
the  law  above  quoted  seems  to  regard  as  the  natural  sequence  of 
events,  or  else  he  would  have  to  loosen  his  more  purely  party  ties 
and  definitely  become  some  sort  of  President  of  the  State  on  the 
lines  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  of 
France,  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  is  a  step  which  might  easily  lead  to  some  trouble.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  so  active  a  man  as  Mustapha  Kemal  would 
consent  to  accept  a  position  analogous  to  that  which  M.  Millerand 
is  filling  in  France.  But  then  if  he  insisted  on  wielding  the 
reality  of  power  himself  he  would  not  only  short-circuit  the  newly 
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conferred  powers  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but  he  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  undermining  the  powers  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  setting  himself  up  as  a  monarch.  This  charge  would  at 
once  bring  about  his  ears  the  whole  mass  of  those  people  who 
disapprove  of  the  Caliph  being  shorn  of  his  temporal  powers, 
and  the  country  would  be  torn  by  serious  strife.  Owing  to  the 
Law  of  Treason  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  adherents  of  the 
old  form  of  Sultanate  to  pursue  their  campaign  openly,  but  one 
has  not  to  live  in  Turkey  very  long  before  one  realises  that  the 
partisans  of  the  Caliph-Sultanate  are  both  numerous  and  active. 
The  position,  therefore,  of  Kemal  is  not  quite  so  free  from 
anxiety  as  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  Government  is  desperately  anxious  to  do  something  to 
justify  itself  in  peace  as  well  as  it  did  in  war  in  order  to  assuage 
the  swelling  tide  of  popular  disappointment. 

Some  such  considerations  as  these  were  probably  in  the  minds 
of  the  authorities  when  Fethi  Bey  made  his  speech  in  exposition 
of  the  ambitious  Government  programme.  He  had  an  unenviable 
task.  He  had  to  try  to  placate  almost  every  section  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  to  announce  that  the  very 
first  requisite  was  to  produce  a  Budget  within  the  compass  of  the 
national  revenue.  On  this  point  he  was  very  emphatic.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  unsound  financial  administration  of  the  old  im¬ 
perial  days,  when  the  public  revenues  were  squandered  at  the 
whim  of  the  ruling  clique,  and  when  an  uneconomic  recourse 
was  had  to  foreign  loans.  He  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  sad 
privations  under  which  the  country  had  groaned  in  the  endeavour 
to  pay  off  the  charges  of  debts  incurred  without  any  visible 
benefit  to  the  country — on  the  contrary,  with  the  sole  result  of 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  present  recovery  of  the 
national  prosperity.  As  a  sound  financier  Fethi  Bey  might  well 
have  amplified  this  theme  even  further,  but  then  he  was  not, 
perhaps,  very  anxious  to  remind  his  audience  that  the  lending 
Powers  had  already  shown  marked  generosity  in  writing  off  a 
large  proportion  of  the  original  loans,  and  that,  so  far  as  the 
Turkey  of  to-day  was  concerned,  her  r6le  at  Lausanne  had  been 
to  do  plenty  of  groaning  but  to  shuffle  out  of  anything  like  an 
acknowledgment  even  in  principle  of  her  obligations  on  such 
debts  as  remain  to  her. 

It  might  well  have  been  expected  that  with  a  programme  aim¬ 
ing  at  nothing  short  of  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  country 
Fethi  would  have  had  several  striking  Budgetary  proposals  to 
announce.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  announced  that  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture  the  tithe  would  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent., 
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and  that  the  resulting  deficit  would  be  made  good  by  increasing 
the  indirect  taxation,  by  raising  the  taxation  on  certain  mono¬ 
polies,  and  by  remodelling  the  incidence  of  the  income  tax  so 
as  to  make  it  more  equitable.  All  these  statements  were,  how¬ 
ever,  so  vague  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present  what  value 
they  actually  possess,  and  the  same  criticism  must  apply  to  his 
remarks  on  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  pay  off  its  internal 
and  external  debts — a  measure  which  he  did  not  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  as  an  act  of  simple  justice,  but  rather  as  a  stroke  of  high 
policy  destined  to  revive  the  faith  of  the  investor  in  the  State 
and  so  to  raise  Turkish  credit  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  main  body  of  the  speech  cannot,  of  course,  be  given  again 
at  great  length  here,  but  it  is  not  uninstructive  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  main  projects,  because  they  shed  a  vivid  light  on  the 
social  and  economic  condition  of  the  country. 

1.  Fethi  announced  in  the  very  first  place  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  decided  to  take  steps  to  improve  the  lot  of  all  the  func¬ 
tionaries,  both  military  and  civil,  and  that  it  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  invite  specialists  from  abroad  to  reorganise  all  the 
departments.  All  functionaries  engaged  in  future  would,  he 
said,  have  to  be  of  “impeccable  moral  character,”  and  would 
have  to  prove  their  capacity  in  the  examinations  which  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  pass.  Existing  officials  of  proven  ignor¬ 
ance  or  incompetence  would  be  dismissed  or  retired,  according 
to  the  length  of  their  service.  Henceforward  no  officials  would 
be  dismissed  simply  by  administrative  decree,  and  their  dossiers 
would  be  kept  and  acted  upon  with  greater  care.  If  the  pi’o- 
gramme  of  the  Government  had  contained  no  other  item  but 
this,  and  if  it  were  satisfactorily  carried  through,  it  would  in 
itself  be  a  memorable  achievement.  But  unfortunately  Fethi, 
as  an  honest  man,  could  only  say  that  the  proposed  new  measures 
would  come  into  operation  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  and 
would  be  limited  by  the  state  of  the  national  finances,  and  there 
are  already  symptoms  that  this  qualified  promise  has  by  no  means 
satisfied  a  large  class  which  is  grossly  underpaid  even  on  paper, 
and  which  is  further  embarrassed  by  not  receiving  even  their 
meagre  nominal  salary  at  all  punctually.  More  dangerous  even 
than  the  Civil  servants  are  the  numbers  of  ex-officers,  who  are 
still  young  men,  and  who,  having  in  many  cases  been  called  to 
the  army  before  they  had  completed  their  studies,  now  find  it 
impossible  either  to  continue  those  studies  or  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Government  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  severe  recrudescence  of  brigandage  in  Ana¬ 
tolia,  and  in  fact  Fethi  has  said  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
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he  will  either  stamp  out  this  evil  or  resign.  Brigandage  has, 
of  course,  existed  in  Anatolia  from  time  immemorial,  and  the 
brigands  have  not  by  any  means  always  been  looked  upon 
askance.  Many  of  them  have  been  of  the  romantic  Rob  Roy  or 
Dick  Turpin  type,  who  very  often  gave  to  the  poor  an  appreci¬ 
able  amount  of  what  they  filched  away  from  the  rich,  and  who 
became  almost  petty  kings  in  their  own  districts.  Many  of 
them,  again,  were  good  guerilla  warfare  leaders,  and  several  of 
them  rendered  the  Nationalist  forces  stout  service  against  the 
Greeks  before  Kemal  had  succeeded  in  properly  organising  his 
own  men.  But  what  makes  the  present  troubled  state  of  the 
country  round  Smyrna,  for  example,  so  disquieting  is  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  many  of  these  bands  contain  ex-officers  who  are  well 
practised  in  modern  methods  of  war  and  are  men  of  intelligence 
and  edjication.  Unless  something  can  be  done  to  check  the 
formation  of  such  bands  of,  so  to  say,  political  brigands,  the 
country  will  not  only  lose  the  use  of  brains  w'hich  ought  to  be 
working  for  it,  but  the  peasant  will  have  no  incentive  to  develop 
the  productivity  of  his  holding  on  modern  lines,  and  that  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  country’s  raw  materials  which  is  being  looked  forward 
to  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  adverse  trade  balance  will  be 
rendered  impossible. 

2.  The  Government  very  rightly  laid  great  stress  upon  improv¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  national  education,  and  foreshadowed 
reforms  in  all  branches  of  primary,  secondary  and  post-graduate 
study.  Promises  were  made  to  hold  holiday  courses  for  teachers, 
to  institute  evening  classes,  to  establish  training  colleges,  to 
found  at  Constantinople  a  foyer  to  which  can  come  poor  bursars 
from  the  provinces  who  have  won  the  right  to  attend  the  Uni¬ 
versity  or  the  best  secondary  schools.  At  the  same  time  Fethi 
emphasised  the  importance  of  physical  culture,  and  announced 
that  a  great  extension  would  be  given  to  the  already  popular 
Boy  Scout  movement.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  significant  passage  in  this  part  of  the  speech  w^as  that  in 
which  Fethi  declared  that  equal  importance  would  be  paid  to 
the  education  of  girls  as  was  paid  to  that  of  boys.  With  this 
object  training  colleges  and  secondary  schools  had  already  been 
opened  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  w'as  intended  to 
open  also  for  them  schools  of  arts  and  crafts.  In  this  one  can 
see  strongly  the  influence  of  Mustapha  Kemal,  who  has  been 
indefatigable  in  preaching  the  doctrine  that  women  ought  in  no 
way  to  be  subjected  to  unnecessary  and  Useless  restrictions,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  giving  women  equal  opportunities  with  men 
that  they  will  be  able  to  produce  those  men  of  more  modern 
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mentality  and  character  whereof  the  country  is  in  such  need. 
It  will  be  an  uphill  task  to  impress  the  truth  of  this  standpoint 
upon  some  of  the  ignorant  reactionaries  of  Anatolia.  At  the  last 
elections  the  women  candidates  fared  but  ill  at  the  hands  of  the 
electors,  and  even  the  wife  of  the  Ghazi  himself,  though  she 
stood  as  candidate  at  several  places,  and  though  she  had  all  the 
prestige  of  her  distinguished  husband  at  her  back,  failed  to 
obtain  more  than  the  merest  handful  of  votes  all  told. 

3.,  Fethi  admitted  that  during  the  long  years  of  war  the 
expenditure  on  public  works  had  been  cut  down  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  roads  and  bridges  were  in  a  sad  condition ;  while  almost 
nothing  had  been  done  to  develop  the  ports,  and  many  of  the 
rivers,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  wealth,  w’ere  rather  a  calamity 
for  the  districts  through  which  they  flowed.  But,  after  proudly 
announcing  that  the  credits  devoted  to  this  purpose  would  be  six 
to  seven  times  greater  than  those  which  figured  in  the  1922 
budget,  Fethi  w^ent  on  to  make  the  interesting  statement  :  “I 
am  anxious  to  declare  frankly  to  you  here  that  our  Cabinet  is  little 
disposed  to  raise  a  foreign  loan  simply  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  deficit  in  the  Budget.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  disposed-  to 
procure  funds  abroad  in  order  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of  works 
of  the  nature  of  those  about  which  I  have  just  been  speaking. 
We  are  ready  to  grant  the  greatest  facilities  possible  to  capital 
which  shall  be  invested  in  the  country  for  public  works.  ’  ’  These 
words  are  extremely  interesting  after  all  the  chauvinist  talk  about 
Turkey  being  independent  of  foreign  financial  aid.  It  is  notori¬ 
ous  that  several  Turks  who  ought  to  know  better  came  back 
from  Lausanne  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  foreign  capitalists 
were  falling  over  one  another  in  their  anxiety  to  lend  Turkey 
money,  and  that  they  were  furious  at  the  idea  that  Turkey  could 
get  along  quite  well  without  them.  Naturally  those  companies 
which  already  had  considerable  stakes  in  the  country  were  eager 
enough  to  be  enabled  to  carry  on  their  undertakings,  and  they 
proved  the  measure  of  their  anxiety  by  the  patience  with  w'hich 
they  put  up  with  the  hardships  of  the  uncomfortable  journey  to 
Angora  and  with  the  cavalier  treatment  which  many  of  them 
experienced  there.  But  the  experiences  of  these  men  were  not 
lost  upon  other  capitalists  who' had  not  yet  committed  them¬ 
selves,  and  although  there  has  been  no  lack  of  harebrained 
schemes  for  exploiting  the  resources  of  Anatolia  it  is  remarkable 
rather  that  up  to  the  present  very  few  men  of  sound  judgment 
and  solid  backing  have  come  forward, ' 

This  circumstance,  of  course,  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  Turk, 
and  so  we  are  already  beginning  to  hear  another  kind  of  tune. 
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That  the  country  is  in  urgent  need  of  a  complete  overhaul  is 
obvious  not  only  from  the  speech  of  Fethi  but  also  from  what  one 
hears  and  sees  every  day.  The  problem  which  confronts  Angora 
is  how  to  attract  that  foreign  capital  which  is  so  much  needed 
and  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard  those  newly  won  rights  which 
flow  from  the  abolition  of  the  hated  Capitulations.  Matters  have 
spun  themselves  for  many  years  past  into  a  vicious  circle.  Owing 
largely  to  their  military  preoccupations  and  to  the  wilful  dis¬ 
couragement  of  progress  which  was  one  of  the  most  deadly 
blights  cast  on  the  country  by  the  policy  of  the  Sultans,  the 
Turks  have  lost  such  aptitude  as  they  ever  possessed  for  industry 
and  commerce,  and  they  have  watched  the  lucrative  exploitation 
of  their  soil  pass  into  foreign  hands.  There  are  many  people 
who  say  that  this  was  inevitable  and  that  the  Turk  never  was 
and  never  will  be  a  man  of  business  or  be  capable  of  organising 
his  own  heritage.  Time  will  show  if  these  men  are  right.  The 
Turks,  at  any  rate,  are  determined  to  make  an  attempt,  and  the 
rest  of  the  w'orld  may  as  well  resign  itself  to  that  fact.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  Allies  gave  way 
as  far  as  they  did  at  Lausanne.  Turkey  now  has  her  own  destiny 
in  her  hands,  to  make  or  to  mar.  If,  after  a  few  years’  tuition 
from  the  few  indispensable  experts,  the  Turks  make  good  their 
claim  to  administer  and  develop  the  country  themselves  they 
should  be  entitled  to  all  the  praise  which  one  can  pour  out  upon 
them.  But  if  they  fail  they  will  only  have  themselves  to  blame. 

Meanwhile  they  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  trying 
period  of  transition.  They  must  learn  to  walk  before  they  can 
hope  to  run.  And  they  can  only  hope  to  learn  to  walk  by 
encouraging  the  right  sort  of  foreign  business  man  and  by  dealing 
with  him  on  a  sensible  and  rational  basis.  If  incompetent  Turks 
are  to  be  thrust  into  undertakings  on  an  altogether  uneconomic 
scale,  and  if  the  various  businesses  are  to  be  weighed  down  by  a 
quantity  of  unnecessary  top-hamper,  then  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  prepared  to  take  these  difficulties  of  its  own  creat¬ 
ing  into  consideration,  and  must  be  ready  to  grant  more  favour¬ 
able  terms  than  would  be  required  if  the  experts  were  free  to  run 
their  undertakings  on  normally  efficient  and  economic  lines. 
This  will  be  the  supreme  test  of  the  new  Grand  National  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  utterances  of  the  more  prominent  members  go  to  show 
that  this  platitude  is  fully  recognised,  and  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  reconcile  the  needs  of  the  country  with  the  natural 
ambition  of  the  Turk  to  be  master  in  his  own  house.  Whether 
in  the  event  the  Turk  will  prove  capable  of  taking  the  place  of 
the  foreigner  and  of  managing  his  own  railways,  telephones, 
hotels  and  shops  on  modem  lines  is  another  matter.  There  is 
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at  least  a  fair  sporting  chance  that  his  new  Government  will  put 
him  in  the  right  road  to  prove  his  capacity. 

Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney. 

P.S. — Since  this  article  was  written  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  of  the  exact  position  and  powers  of  Mustapha  Kemal 
has  again  come  forward,  and  has  aroused  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  Constantinople  Press.  As  a  matter  of  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  politics  it  can  make  very  little  difference  whether  Kemal 
is  styled  President  of  the  Kepublic  or  Chief  of  the  State  so  long 
as  he  continues  to  be  in  fact  the  undisputed  ruler  of  the  country. 
But  it  is  rightly  felt  that  this  problem  ought  to  be  settled 
objectively  and  that  the  future  constitution  must  be  moulded  in 
principle  with  as  little  as  possible  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  President  is  to  be  the  Ghazi  who  has  rendered  Turkey  such 
transcendent  services.  A  succession  of  constitutional  changes  is 
good  for  no  country,  and  if  a  natural  feeling  of  gratitude  prompts 
the  Turks  now  to  invest  Kemal  with  powers  which  they  would 
not  grant  to  anybody  else,  the  country  is  doomed  in  advance  to 
further  change  and  uncertainty  when  the  inevitable  day  arrives 
that  Kemal  will  no  longer  be  alive  to  guide  his  countrymen  in 
peace  as  he  led  them  in  war. 


M.  H.  H.  M. 
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I. 

The  question,  very  vexed  and  very  much  alert  in  earlier  centuries, 
of  Ireland’s  national  rank  and  status  in  regard  to  the  Crown,  has 
now  been  strangely  stirred  to  life  again  in  the  turn  of  a  phrase 
of  the  very  document  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
answered.  It  is  not  a  question,  proper  and  important  in  its 
place,  of  old,  ancestral  claims  of  the  Gaelic  State,  before  English 
law  was  heard  in  Ireland,  in  days  when  Ireland  held  a  sufficient 
dignity  of  her  own  in  the  antique  world.  Strictly,  it  is  a  question 
rooted  in  the  history  and  practice  of  English  law  itself,  entangled 
in  the  precedents  from  which  that  law  is  derived,  and  invested 
with  all  the  traditions  of  that  law,  the  peculiar  traditions  that 
hang  about  it  like  the  musty  aroma  of  an  old  library,  without 
which,  however,  neither  library  nor  law  would  beckon  with  the 
authority  they  claim.  Yet  it  is  of  far  more  than  merely  academic 
interest.  It  is  itself  a  constitutional  question  of  highest  import¬ 
ance  as  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  by  implication 
it  affects  the  constitution  of  the  entire  Commonw’ealth  of  Nations, 
of  which  the  Irish  Free  State  is,  in  the  words  of  her  own  Con¬ 
stitution,  now  a  co-equal  member. 

This  question  so  raised,  and  of  so  deep  an  implication,  con¬ 
cerns  the  relation  of  Ireland  to  the  prerogative  exercised  by  the 
King  in  Council,  or  more  familiarly  the  Privy  Council,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  part  of  the  prerogative  exercised  by  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  raised  by  Article  66  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  Constitution,  which  seems,  as  it  now  reads, 
quite  clearly  to  provide  for  the  right  to  carry  appeals  from  the 
Free  State  to  the  Privy  Council,  just  as  that  right  is  protected  in 
the  case  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  once 
colonies  and  conquered  possessions,  now  nations  with  the  rank  of 
Dominions.  It  is  known  that  that  Article  was  not  always  as  it 
now  reads.  No  breach  of  confidence  occurs  in  referring  to  the 
statement  made  freely,  and  on  obviously  inspired  authority,  in 
English  journals  at  that  time,  that  the  draft  Constitution  taken 
to  London  in  May,  1922,  made  no  such  provision  ;  or  to  the  claim 
that  this  was  one  among  several  matters  where  addition  or  revision 
was  required.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  a  conflict  is  fairly  obvious 
in  the  very  wording  of  the  Article,  which  now  reads  thus  : — 

Tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  Irish  Free  State  shall,  with  such  exceptions 
(not  including  cases  which  involve  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  any 
law)  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  have 
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appellate  jurisdiction  from  all  decisions  of  the  High  Court.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  in  all  cases  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  shall 
not  be  reviewed  or  capable  of  being  reviewed  by  any  other  Cotirt,  Tribimal, 
or  Authority  whatsoever : 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  impair  the  right  of 
any  person  to  petition  his  Majesty  for  special  leave  to  appeal  from  the 
Supreme  Court  to  his  Majesty  in  Coimcil  or  the  right  of  his  Majesty  to 
grant  such  leave. 

Mauii'estly,  the  two  paragraphs  of  the  Article  read  strangely 
together,  each  appearing  contradictory  to  the  other.  The  first 
supposes  the  conclusion  of  a  debate  that  the  second  reopens.  It 
is  on  the  second  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  is 
presumed  to  rest.  But  does  it  rest  there?  An  examination  will 
show  that  the  presumption  is  void  ;  that  the  words  fail  to  achieve 
their  intention  because  of  a  curious  error  in  historical  reasoning ; 
and  that  the  very  history  to  which  it  avowedly  appeals,  with  so 
deft  a  gesture,  not  only  proves  the  paragraph  itself  to  be  invalid, 
but  unsuspectedly  establishes  Ireland’s  rank  and  status  in  regard 
to  the  Crown. 

It  is  right  to  note  that  an  authority  so  eminent  as  Viscount 
Haldane  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  such  a  power  of  appeal  is 
assured  by  this  Article.  On  July  25th  of  this  year  certain  cases 
were  carried  to  the  Privy  Council ;  but  as  they  were  thrown  out 
on  other  grounds,  the  question  whether  a  right  of  appeal  existed 
at  all  under  the  Article  w’as  not  argued.  Lord  Haldane,  who 
presided,  declared  that  “  unless  a  case  was  one  involving  some 
great  principle,  or  was  of  very  wide  public  interest,  leave  to  appeal 
would  not  be  granted.  An  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council  was  not 
as  of  right.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  King’s  discretion.”  There¬ 
fore,  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  substance  in  the  matter 
of  these  cases,  they  did  not  proceed  to  argument.  Yet, 
in  the  absence  of  argument.  Lord  Haldane  took  occasion  to 
observe  : — 

In  Ireland,  imder  the  Constitution  Act,  by  Section  6b,  the  prerogative 
of  the  Sovereign  was  saved,  and  the  prerogative,  therefore,  existed  in 
Ireland  just  as  it  did  in  Canada,  South  Africa,  India,  and  right  through  the 
Empire,  with  the  single  exception  of  Australia,  and  in  that  case  it  had 
reference  only  to  Constitutional  disputes. 

Now,  these  words  are  remarkable,  for  in  them  the  pith  of  the 
whole  issue  is  contained.  Coming  from  so  high  an  authority, 
they  are  a  curious  instance  of  the  same  faulty  historical  reasoning 
that  underlies  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Article  itself.  They 
presume  that  the  analogy  of  the  colonies  is  apphcable  to  Ireland. 
They  suppose  that  the  history  of  legal  precedents  behind  each 
is  the  same.  Examination  will  show  that,  in  the  history  and 
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practice  of  English  law,  the  two  are  separated  by  the  widest 
difference — by  a  difference,  indeed,  as  wide  as  that  which  separates 
Great  Britain  herself  from  her  own  colonies. 

It  is  striking  that  Lord  Haldane’s  words  reveal  an  identity  of 
thought  with  that  contained  in  Article  66.  The  two  fit  precisely 
each  to  each.  He  does  not  say  that  “  the  prerogative  of  the 
Sovereign  was  created  by  Article  66,”  but  that  “  the  prerogative 
was  saved  ”  thereby,  on  the  presumption  that  it  had  existed 
already.  Similarly,  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  66  declares 
that  ”  nothing  shall  impair  the  right  of  any  person  to  petition,  or 
the  right  of  his  Majesty  to  grant.”  The  word  ”  impair  ”  accords 
with  Lord  Haldane’s  word  ”  save  ”  ;  and  the  word  is  critical,  for 
it  is  not  by  the  intention  of  draftsmen,  but  by  the  plain 
meaning  of  words,  that  legal  instruments  are  to  be  construed. 
It  does  not  create  a  right  :  it  merely  protects  a  right  that  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  exist  already,  as  it  has  existed  from  the  beginning  in 
the  case  of  the  colonies  as  Dominions  of  the  Crown.  But  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  the  case  that  such  a  right  never  existed  before, 
prior  to  the  prescription  of  the  Constitution,  then  this  second 
paragraph  of  the  Article  rests  on  a  false  foundation  ;  it  is  emptied 
of  all  meaning  and  validity. 

The  case  may  be  put  in  this  way.  An  appellant  coming  into 
a  court  is  required  to  state  on  what  statute  or  what  practice  be 
rests  his  right  to  be  there.  ,  If  he  can  produce  neither  statute 
nor  practice  he  has  no  standing  in  that  court.  Now  an  appellant 
before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  cannot  (as 
Lord  Haldane’s  careful  words  themselves  imply)  produce  Article 
66  as  conferring  on  him  a  right  to  be  there.  The  Article  confers 
nothing.  It  simply  protects.  It  says  that  nothing  shall  impair 
a  right  that  already  existed ;  and  Lord  Haldane  remarks  that 
it  saves  that  existing  right.  An  appellant  must,  therefore,  when 
challenged  to  show  by  what  right  he  stands  in  that  court,  produce 
the  earlier  existence,  whether  by  statute  or  by  practice,  of  that 
right. 

What  will  he  produce?  An  examination  will  show  that,  owing 
to  the  circumstances  of  Ireland’s  history,  no  such  earlier  right 
has  ever  existed ;  and  that  those  who  drafted  the  second  paragraph 
of  Article  66  were  led  astray  by  the  false  analogy  of  the 
Dominions.  Few,  indeed,  have  realised  the  fundamental  change 
wrought  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  as  a  co-equal  member.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
arguable  precedents  that  govern  the  case  of  Ireland  in  this  matter, 
as  distinguished  from  the  precedents  that  govern  the  case  of  the 
Dominions,  will  exhibit  the  error  very  lucidly. 
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II. 

The  Dominions  were  once  colonies;  and,  wrote  Anson,  in  one 
paragraph  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  trees  that  have  now  bur¬ 
geoned  so  bounteously,  “  the  earliest  colonies  were  acquired  by 
conquest  or  discovery,  and  in  the  latter  case  were  often  regulated 
by  a  charter  granted  to  a  company  or  an  individual.  Their  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  central  government  was  through  the  King  in 
Council.”^  That  is  to  say,  whether  conquered  or  ceded  posses¬ 
sions,  or  colonised  possessions  (Quebec,  for  example,  or  Alberta), 
they  were  established  originally  under  the  kingly  prerogative,  and 
governed  under  that  prerogative,  with  the  consequence  that 
appeals  for  justice,  in  the  last  resort,  returned  to  the  King  in 
Council. 

“  Whenever,”  wrote  Blackstone  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century — before  the  extension  of  constitutional  hberties  to  some 
of  these  colonies — ”  whenever  a  question  arises  between  two 
provinces  in  America  or  elsewhere,  as  concerning  the  extent  of 
their  charters  and  the  like,  the  king  in  his  council  exercises 
original  jurisdiction  therein,  upon  the  principles  of  feodal 
sovereignty.  .  .  .  But  from  all  the  dominions  of  the  Crown, 
excepting  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ’  ’  (important  words,  which 
may  be  set  aside  for  memory  later),  ”  an  appellate  jurisdiction  (in 
the  last  resort)  is  vested  in  the  same  tribunal ;  which  usually  exer¬ 
cises  its  judicial  authority  in  a  committee  of  the  w'hole  privy 
council,  who  hear  the  allegations  and  proofs,  and  make  their  report 
to  his  majesty  in  council,  by  whom  the  judgement  is  finally 
given,”* 

In  illustration  of  his  comment  may  be  quoted  a  passage  from 
the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763,  two  years  before  his  book  was 
published,  by  which  the  Government  of  Quebec,  among  other 
Governments,  was  constituted  : — 

We  have’givea  Power  under  our  Great  Seal  to  the  Governors  of  our 
said  Colonies  respectively  to  erect  and  constitute,  with  the  advice  of  our 
said  Councils  respectively.  Courts  of  Judicature  and  public  Justice  within 
our  said  Colonies  for  hearing  and  determining  all  Causes,  as  well  Criminal 
as  Civil,  according  to  Law  and  Equity,  and  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable 
to  the  Laws  of  England,  with  Liberty  to  all  Persons  who  may  think  them¬ 
selves  aggrieved  by  the  Sentences  of  such  Courts,  in  all  Civil  Cases,  to 
appeal,  under  the  usual  Limitations  and  Restrictions,  to  Us  in  our  Privy 
Council.* 

So  it  was  originally  in  the  case  of  all  the  colonies,  small  and 
great.  The  original  prerogative  was  boundless,  not  only  judicial, 

(1)  Anson.  Lau>  and  CuHom  of  the  ConatitxUion,  2nd  edition,  p.  264. 

(2)  Blackstone.  Commentariee  on  the  Lowe  of  England,  17th  edition,  by 
Edward  Christian,  vol.  1,  p.  221. 

(2)  W.  r,  AI.  Kennedy,  Documents  of  tlte  Canadian  Conetitution,  p.  19. 
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but  legislative;  but  in  course  of  time  that  prerogative  became 
limited  by  its  own  act.  Says  Anson  :  “  Until  legislative  powers 
are  granted  to  colonies,  the  Crown  can  legislate  for  them  by 
Order  in  Council  ’  ’ ;  but  ‘  ‘  when  the  Crown  has  granted  a  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  to  a  colony,  its  pow'ers  of  legislation  by  Order 
in  Council,  unless  expressly  reserved,  are  at  an  end.”*  Such 
express  reservation  was  usually  made  in  the  power  of  veto ;  for 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  claimed  (and  still  claims,  though 
in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  the  claim  is  inoperative)  the 
right  to  make  laws  binding  in  all  the  Empire ;  and  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  veto  was  reserved  lest  any  colony  should  make  laws 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  prerogative  of  judicial  review,  however,  having  originally 
existed,  was  in  all  cases  specifically  reserved.  ‘‘  The  Crown,” 
to  quote  Todd,  “  may,  by  its  prerogative,  review  the  decisions 
of  all  colonial  courts,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  unless  this  pre¬ 
rogative  has  been  expressly  annulled  by  charter  or  statute,  though 
an  appeal,  in  a  criminal  case,  is  rarely  entertained  by  the  privy 
council. Having  never  been  expressly  annulled,  appeals  to  the 
Privy  Council  continue  to  exist,  in  one  form  or  another,  from 
all  the  Dominions. 

Not  until  1867  did  any  of  the  colonies  cluster  together  to  form 
larger  constellations ;  and  then  the  British  North  America  Act 
created  the  federated  Dominion  of  Canada,  comprising  four 
Provinces,  each  of  which  had  been  colonies,  and  in  each  of  which 
the  prerogative  right  of  judicial  review’,  having  existed  from  its 
foundation,  continued  to  be  practised.  Possibly,  had  its  aboli¬ 
tion  then  been  sought,  it  might  have  been  conceded ;  but  the  Act 
of  federation  left  it  undisturbed.  Eight  years  later,  however,  an 
Act  was  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Legislature  to  establish  a 
federal  Supreme  Court ;  and  in  that  Act  it  was  intended  to  abolish 
finally  all  appeals  and  petitions  to  the  Privy  Council ;  ‘‘  but  the 
home  authorities,  we  are  told,”  the  chief  authorities  aver,  “in¬ 
timated  that  the  Queen’s  assent  w^ould  be  withheld  if  such  a 
clause  were  inserted.”®  Consequently  the  right  was  still  retained 
in  that  Act ;  but  it  w’as  retained  by  so  quaint  a  phrasing  that  the 
clause  may  w’ith  advantage  be  quoted.  Indeed,  it  offers  a  striking 
comparison  with  Article  66  of  the  Free  State  Constitution; 
thus  :  — 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  in  all  cases  be  6nal  and 
conclusive,  and  no  appeal  shall  be  brought  from  any  judgment  or  order 

(1)  Anson,  pp.  273,  276. 

(2)  Todd.  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  Colonies,  2nd  edition. 

(3)  Clements.  The  Law  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  3rd  edition,  p.  160. 
And  see  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy.  The  Constitution  of  Canada,  p.  311. 
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of  the  Supreme  Court  to  any  court  of  appeal  established  by  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  which  appeals  and  petitions  to  her 
Majesty  in  Council  may  be  ordered  to  be  heard  :  saving  any  right  which 
her  Majesty  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  exercise  by  \nrtue  of  her  royal 
prerogative. 

Singular  example  of  futility  !  Words  are  carefully  designed  to 
achieve  an  intention,  and  other  words  are  added  to  them  that 
virtually  undo  all  their  labour  and  desire  as  though  they  had 
been  expunged,  for,  unlike  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  66, 
this  addition  is  effective.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
greater  number  of  appeals  from  Canada  to  the  Privy  Council, 
as  examination  will  show,  are  brought,  not  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Federation,  but  from  the  courts  of  the  Provinces, 
the  original  colonies,  whether  of  the  first  four,  or  of  those  that 
were  later  added. 

A  similar  attempt  to  end  the  prerogative  of  judicial  review  was 
made  in  1900,  when  the  Australian  Commonwealth  was  created. 
In  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  from  decisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia  on  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  was  abolished;  but  Chamberlain,  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government,  insisted  that  the  right  should  be  re¬ 
served.  A  compromise,  however,  was  finally  struck;  and  in  his 
recent  sketch  of  the  life  of  Alfred  Deakin,  one  of  the  Australian 
delegates,  Walter  Murdoch  describes  the  “  corybantic  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  three  middle-aged  and  solidly-built  statesmen  ” 
with  which  the  compromise  was  celebrated. 

Nine  years  later,  it  appears,  something  of  the  same  contest 
occurred  when  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  achieved.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Constituent  Convention  in  South  Africa  have 
never  been  made  public ;  but  Article  106  of  the  South  Africa 
Act  declares  that  “  there  shall  be  no  appeal  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Africa  or  from  any  division  thereof  to  the  King 
in  Council,  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
impair  any  right  which  the  King  in  Council  may  be  pleased  to 
exercise  to  grant  special  leave  to  appeal  from  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  to  the  King  in  Council.”  These  words  are  important,  for 
they  formed  the  pattern  according  to  which  the  second  paragraph 
of  Article  66  of  the  Free  State  Constitution  was  drafted ;  but  in 
South  Africa  a  right  existed  which  could  be  ”  impaired,”  which 
these  words  therefore  reserved  and  “  saved.” 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  in  all  these  Dominions  this 
reservation  has  proved  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  irritation. 
At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1917,  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Australian 
Premier,  said  that  ”  Australia’s  experience  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  constitutional  cases  has  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unfor- 
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tnnate.”  “  I  think,”  said  Sir  Robert  Borden  for  Canada,  “we 
have  had  jnst  about  enough  Appeal  Courts,  and  I  think  the 
tendency  in  our  country  will  be  to  restrict  appeals  to  the  Privy 
Council.”  ”  There  is,”  said  Mr.  Rowell  for  the  same  State,  ‘‘  a 
growing  opinion  that  our  own  Courts  should  be  the  final 
authority.”  ”  You  know  what  our  opinion  is  in  South  Africa,” 
said  Mr.  Burton.  ”  In  our  Constitution  we  have  abolished  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  as  a  right.  There  is  no  such 
right  at  all,  but  the  Constitution  merely  says  that  any  right 
residing  in  the  King  in  Council  to  grant  special  leave  to  appeal 
shall  not  be  interfered  with.” 


III. 

Such  has  been  the  growth,  and  therefore  such  is  the  practice, 
of  the  Dominions,  to  which  Lord  Haldane  has  likened  the  case 
of  Ireland  in  this  matter,  and  which  the  draftsmen  of  Article  66 
have  apparently  held  before  them.  The  case  of  Ireland,  however, 
stands  on  quite  a  different  foundation  in  English  law.  At  no 
time,  in  the  ambit  of  that  law,  has  the  King  in  Council  held  for 
Ireland  either  the  right  of  legislation  or  of  judicial  review ;  and, 
therefore,  no  right  has  ever  existed  which  may  now  be  impaired 
or  reserved,  surrendered  or  saved.  A  very  brief  summary  of  the 
long  and  vexed  liistory  bearing  on  this  very  theme  of  judicial 
review  will  show  that  the  correct  analogy  to  be  taken  for  Ireland 
is,  not  the  Dominions  and  colonies,  but  England  herself.  The 
history  of  the  legal  precedents  that  governs  England,  not  that 
which  governs  the  colonies,  governs  the  case  of  Ireland ;  and  in 
England  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  is  not  the  King  in  Council, 
but  the  high  court  of  Parliament. 

The  origin  of  this  history  was  referred  to  by  Chief  Justice 
Sir  Edward  Coke  in  1615,  in  the  case  of  GodscA  v.  Sir  Christopher 
Heydon,  carried  to  the  Court  of  the  King’s  Bench  where  he  pre¬ 
sided.  Interposing  in  an  argument  by  Attorney-General  Bacon 
(of  some  fame  in  other  capacities),  in  which  Bacon  had  referred 
to  writs  of  error  brought  there  by  transcript  from  the  King’s 
Bench  in  Ireland,  he  said: — "Henry  III.,  the  conqueror  of 
Ireland,  ordained  that  Ireland  should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  Crown  in  England  (and  that  order  was  made  by  him  without 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  as  he  could  well  do,  being  a  conqueror), 
and  so  by  that  order  he  annexed  that  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
of  which  this  is  the  principal  court.  And  that  is  the  reason  why 
a  writ  of  error  lies  here  on  a  judgment  given  in  the  King’s  Bench 
in  Ireland,  and  no  writ  of  error  lies  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Parliament  here  can  bind  in  Ireland.”  ^  His  reference  is 

(1)  From  the  Norman -French  of  the  Reports. 
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to  the  grant  by  charter  of  February  6th,  1217,  declaring  that 
“our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  of  our  grace  and  favour  to  our 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  you  [Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls, 
Barons,  Esquires  and  Freeholders,  and  all  faithful  subjects,  to 
wit]  and  your  heirs  for  ever  should  enjoy,  in  testimony  of  your 
unshaken  and  distinguished  loyalty,  the  liberties  granted  to  our 
kingdom  of  England,  by  our  father  and  ourself,”  * 

Therefore,  writs  of  error,  as  appeals  were  then  known,  were 
carried  from  the  King’s  Bench  in  Ireland  to  the  King’s  Bench 
in  England,  as  to  the  principal  court,  not  to  the  King  in  Council. 
It  was  the  principal  court  because  the  King  originally  sat  there  in 
person,  as  he  could  not,  by  reason  of  distance,  sit  in  Ireland. 
“  The  Court  of  King’s  Bench,”  wrote  Matthew  Bacon  in  his 
New  Abridgement  of  the  Law,  published  in  1736,  ”  super¬ 
intends  the  proceedings  of  all  other  inferior  courts,  and  being  the 
king’s  own  court,  in  which  he  formerly  sat  in  person,  by  the 
plenitude  of  its  power  corrects  the  error  of  those  courts.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  writ  of  error  lies  in  this  court  of  a  judgment  given  in 
the  King’s  Bench  in  Ireland.”  ^ 

Indeed,  ‘‘  the  real  importance,”  as  Stubbs  describes  it,  of  tbe 
Privy  Council  only  began  to  date  from  this  time.  In  Ireland 
as  in  England,  the  functions  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  ”  a  per¬ 
manent,  continual  or  resident  council,”  with  its  judicial  staff, 
are  to  be  traced  back  to  this  very  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  and  if, 
as  is  probable,  the  Irish  Council  was  copied  from,  and  followed 
fast  upon,  the  English,  the  two  arose  and  flourished  from  the 
same  time  together,  neither  being  fiduciary  to  the  other.®  Only  in 
the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench,  for  the  reason  stated;  did  an  appeal 
lie  in  the  English  Court ;  and  when  the  English  Privy  Council 
began  to  acquire  the  special  care  and  governance  of  the  colonies 
that  adventure  presented  to  the  Crown,  it  left  ”  the  liberties 
granted  to  our  kingdom  of  England  ”  and  to  ”  our  kingdom  of 
Ireland”  unaffected. 

Not  till  the  17th  century,  however,  did  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  modern  sense,  establish  itself ;  and  when  it  did  so, 
the  establishment  in  Ireland  followed  speedily  upon  the  English. 
In  the  early  years  of  that  century  the  English  House  of  Lords 
definitely  became  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  or  court  of  error, 
for  England  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Irish  Lords  exercised 
the  same  function  for  Ireland,  displacing  appeals  to  the  King’s 
Bench  of  England.  ”  If  a  judgment,”  says  Lord  Chief  Justice 

(1)  Quoted  by  William  Molyneux.  The  Case  of  Ireland  Stated. 

(2)  Matthew  Bacon.  A  New  Abridgement  of  the  Law,  ed.  1832,  p.  96  (first 
published  1736). 

(3)  Stubbs.  Conatitutioned  History  of  England,  vol.  II.,  4th  edition,  pp.  268, 
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Hale,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  this  century,*  “  be  given 
in  the  King’s  Bench  in  Ireland  it  is  true  that  a  writ  of  error  lies 
into  the  King’s  Bench  in  England  or  in  the  Parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  if  the  judgment  be  affirmed  or  reversed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment  of  Ireland,  no  writ  of  error  lies  in  the  King’s  Bench  of 
England  upon  such  affirmance  or  reversal  in  the  parliament  there, 
but  a  writ  of  error  lies  in  the  parliament  here  upon  such  judgment 
given  in  the  lords’  house  of  parliament  in  Ireland.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  implication  of  these  last  words  of 
Hale  were  the  theme  of  mighty  contention  as  between  Ireland 
and  England  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  held  in  Ireland  that  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Ireland 
wefS  the  parliaments  of  two  separate  kingdoms ;  and  that  their 
powers,  having  been  derived  separately,  with  no  devolution  from 
one  to  the  other,  were  independent  and  co-equal.  By  none  was 
this  argued  more  cogently  than  by  William  Molyneux  (a  British 
loyalist  who  had  fled  Ireland  during  the  late  wars)  in  his  Case 
of  Ireland  Stated  :  argued,  indeed,  with  a  wealth  of  instance,  a 
prodigality  of  learning,  and  a  force  and  pertinence,  that  baffle  brief 
quotation.  In  England  it  was  claimed  that  writs  of  error  were 
returnable  in  that  country ;  in  no  case,  be  it  noted,  to  the  King 
in  Council ;  but  from  King’s  Bench  to  King’s  Bench,  and  from 
parliament  to  parliament,  where,  as  the  practice  had  developed, 
appeals  were  taken  from  the  Irish  King’s  Bench  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords.  Early  in  this  century  Ijord  Macclesfield 
asserted  that  “  the  courts  of  justice  here  have  a  superintendent 
power  over  those  in  Ireland,  and  a  writ  of  error  lies  in  the  King’s 
Bench  in  England,  to  reverse  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  in  Ireland.”  Upon  this,  his  biographer.  Lord  Campbell 
(who  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland,  and  was  yet  to  be 
Tjord  Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  England),  makes  a 
comment  more  to  the  point  than  perhaps  he  suspected.  ”  I  never 
could  understand,”  he  says,  ”  how  this  writ  of  error  could  have 
originated ;  for  if  Ireland  were  a  colony,  or  a  conquered  country, 
the  appeal  would  have  been  not  to  the  King’s  Bench  in  England, 
but  to  the  King  in  Council.”  ®  A  very  pertinent  and  proper 
distinction  ! 

In  1719  the  contention  came  to  a  point,  as  a  result  of  the 
famous  Sherlock  and  Annesley  case.  Some  years  before,  this 
case  had  been  taken,  according  to  the  practice  now  usual  in  Ire¬ 
land  (as  in  England),  to  the  Ix)rds’  House  of  Parliament.  Had  it 

(1)  Hale.  Th^  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords'  House,  or  Parliament,  considered 
according  to  ancient  Records.  Not  published  till  1796,  when  the  original  MS- 
was  edited  by  Francis  Hargreavo. 

(2)  Campbell.  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  IV.,  p.  528. 
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been  left  there,  history  might  have  taken  another  course ;  but 
Annesley,  against  whom  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  had 
decided,  carried  his  appeal,  in  1712,  to  the  English  House  of 
Lords.  There  he  won  his  case,  and  the  English  House  of  Lords 
instructed  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer  to  put  Annesley  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  estate  he  claimed ;  but,  when  the  court  issued  its 
order,  Alexander  Burrowes,  the  sheriff  of  Co.  Kildare,  stubbornly 
declined  to  execute  an  order  contrary  to  that  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  his  country.  Fined  £1,200,  he  brought  his  case  before 
the  House  of  Lords  of  his  country.  Appealed  to  in  this  manner, 
the  Irish  Lords  took  counsel  of  the  judges  of  the  country,  who 
declared  that  the  Irish  House  of  Ijords,  and  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords  alone,  held  the  final  and  conclusive  right  of  judicature  for 
Ireland.  So  fortified,  the  Irish  Lords  declared  their  rights  in 
a  resolution  of  their  House,  extolled  the  sheriff  for  his  vigour, 
addressed  a  strong  representation  to  the  King,  and  proceeded  to 
imprison  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer. 

This  led  to  the  Act  of  the  English  Parliament  of  1719,  which 
marked  another  stage  in  the  controversy.  The  title  of  this  Act, 
however,  is  remarkable.  It  is  de.scribed  as  “An  Act  for  the 
better  securing  the  Dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  upon 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,’’  and  it  is  significant  that,  even  in 
the  bitterness  of  this  controversy,  Ireland  is  described,  not  as  a 
colony,  nor  as  a  dominion  of  the  Crown,  but  as  a  distinct  king¬ 
dom.  It  declared  that  “  the  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  been, 
is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  subordinate  unto  and  dependent 
upon  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain  ’’  ;  that  the  English 
Parliament  had  the  power  to  make  laws  binding  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment ;  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland  “  have  not,  nor 
of  right  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction  to  judge  of,  affirm  or 
reverse -any  judgment,  sentence  or  decree  given  or  made  in  any 
court  within  the  said  kingdom,’’  annulling  the  decision  already 
given.* 

So  the  matter  lay  until  the  time  of  “  Grattan’s  Parliament  ’’ ; 
and  then,  as  the  consequence  of  strenuous  political  events,  the 
English  Parliament  was  compelled,  in  1782,  to  repeal  this  Act. 
“  The  several  matters  and  things  therein  contained,’’  the  new 
Act  announced,  “  shall  be,  and  is,  and  are  hereby  repealed.”  ’ 
This  brevity,  however,  was  not  considered  to  be  sufficient  by  the 
Irish  Parliament ;  and  therefore,  the  following  year,  another  more 
complete  and  more  explicit  Act  was  passed.  “  The  right,”  it 
enacted,  “  claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  bound  only  by 
laws  and  suits  at  law  or  in  equity,  which  may  be  instituted  in 
that  kingdom,  decided  in  his  Majesty’s  courts  therein  finally,  and 

(1)  6  Geo.  I.  c.  6.  (2)  22  Geo.  III.  o.  53. 
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without  appeal  from  thence,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  established  and  ascertained  for  ever,  and  shall  at  no  time 
hereafter  be  questioned  or  questionable.”  Moreover,  it  was 
”  further  enacted  .  .  .  that  no  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  be 
received  or  adjudged,  or  any  other  proceeding  be  had  by  or  in  any 
of  his  Majesty’s  Courts  in  this  Kingdom,  in  any  action  or  suit  at 
law  or  in  equity  instituted  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s  Courts  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.”  * 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  were  English,  not  Irish,  Acts.  The 
Irish  Parliament  enacted  nothing,  but  simply  proceeded  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  full  power  of  legislative  right  and  final  and  conclusive 
appeal  in  judicature  that  it  claimed,  leaving  to  the  English 
Parliament  the  specific  repudiation  of  the  claims  that  it  had  made. 
This  right  has  never  been  annulled.  By  the  Act  of  Union,  in 
1800,  the  separate  Parliament  of  Ireland  became  merged  with 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  as  one  united  Parliament  for  a 
new  unity  of  the  tw  o  kingdoms  ;  and  to  that  united  Parliament  the 
Irish  contribution  carried  the  right  of  judicial  review  that  had 
been  vested  in  it  by  the  Act  of  1783.  ”  All  writs  of  eiTor  and 

appeals,”  it  was  stated  in  Article  8  of  the  Act  of  Union,  ”  depend¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  Union  or  hereafter  to  be  brought,  and 
which  might  now  be  finally  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  of 
either  kingdom,  shall,  from  and  after  the  Union,  be  finally  de¬ 
cided  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  *  These 
words,  judicially  considered,  abrogate  no  right  that  had  been 
gained.  Appeals  continued  to  be  carried  to  the  high  court  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  King’s  Bench  of  England  claimed  no  ”  superin¬ 
tendence  ”  over  the  lung’s  Bench  of  Ireland;  and  by  the  Act 
of  Union  no  appeals  lay  to  the  King  in  Council,  for  no  such 
appeals  had  ever  at  any  time  existed  from  Ireland. 

Consequently,  when  in  1833  an  Act  was  passed,  ”  for  the  Better 
Administration  of  Justice  in  his  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,”  Ire¬ 
land  was  not  included  within  the  ambit  of  the  Act.  Until  the 
Act,  appeals  to  the  King  in  Council  \vere  supjwsed  to  have  been 
heard,  as  Blackstone  stated,  ”  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  privy 
council.”  Actually  the  jurisdiction  had  been  exercised  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Privy  Council  holding  high  judicial  office ;  and  the 
Act  constituted  a  special  committee  of  such  persons,  now  in  effect 
the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  another  capacity — with  this  difference, 
that  their  judgments  are  returned  as  advice  to  the  King,  and 
issued  as  Orders  in  Council.  To  this  Committee  appeals  could 
be  carried  only  from  places  where  the  Privy  Council  jurisdiction 
already  extended,  ”  from  Courts,”  said  the  Act,  ”  in  the  Planta¬ 
tions  in  America  and  other  of  his  Majesty’s  Dominions  or  else 
(1)  23  G«o.  III.  c.  28.  (2)  39  &  40  Geo.  UI.  c.  67. 
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where  abroad.”  The  position  of  Ireland  was  left  unchanged. 
Ill  the  eighteenth  century  Blackstone  had  stated  that  ‘  ‘  an  appel¬ 
late  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  Privy  Council  from  all  the 
Dominions  of  the  Crown,  except  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.”  At 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  singularly  high  authority 
of  Maitland  is  found  in  confirmation.  “  The  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,”  he  says,  ”  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
for  all  the  King’s  lands  outside  the  United  Kingdom.”  * 

IV. 

From  the  Union,  therefore,  until  the  enactment  of  the  Free 
State  Constitution  (with  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  attached  as  a 
schedule  thereto)  appeals  from  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  now' 
merged  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were 
carried  to  the  high  court  of  the  united  Parliament.  There  was  no 
other  court  to  which  apiieals  could  in  law  be  carried.  At  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  I’ree  State  Constitution,  both  by  the  Free 
State  Constituent  Assembly  for  Ireland  and  by  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  for  its  own  State,  no  right,  therefore,  was  present, 
or  had  ever  been  present,  ”  of  any  person  to  petition  his  Majesty 
in  Council,”  or  of  ”  his  Majesty  to  gi'ant  such  appeal.”  No 
rights,  therefore,  existed  that  could  be  ”  impaired  ”  or  be 
‘‘  saved,”  as  the  draftsmen  of  Article  66,  and  as  Ijord  Haldane, 
presumed  them  to  have  existed,  and  as  they  did  in  fact  exist 
from  the  beginning  in  the  case  of  the  colonies,  now  nations  with 
the  rank  of  Dominions.  The  analogy  of  the  Dominions  has 
proved  deceptive,  for  the  legal  precedents  that  avail  in  respect  of 
Ireland  are  those  that  apply  to  England,  not  those  that  apply  to 
the  other  sister  States  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

The  claim  has,  however,  been  made  that  the  word  ”  impair  ” 
in  Article  66  may  be  construed  as  referring  back  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  Act,  1920,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  in 
Section  53  of  that  Act  reference  was  made  to  such  an  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council.  Examination  will  show  that  the  claim  is 
invalid.  According  to  that  Act  the  right  of  appeal  was  confined 
to  two  matters  only,  neither  of  which  is  operative  to-day,  both  of 
which  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty.  The  first 
of  these  concerned  the  validity  of  laws,  whether  they  w^ere  or 
were  not  “beyond  the  powers  of”  the  Parliaments  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Ireland,  and  the  Council  of  Ireland,  a  Council  which 
never  came  into  being,  as  the  Act  itself  never  came  into  opera¬ 
tion.  The  second  of  these  referred  to  the  decisions  of  the  Joint 
Exchequer  Board,  which  also  failed  to  come  into  existence,  con- 

(1)  Maitland.  'The  Conatitutional  History  of  England,  p.  340. 
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sequent  upon  the  failure  of  the  Act  itself.  Indeed,  the  very 
limitation  of  the  matters  in  respect  of  which,  by  this  Act,  appeals 
might  be  carried  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
of  itself  disposes  of  the  claim ;  for  the  reference  under  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1920,  is  to  two  matters  only,  and 
neither  of  these  two  matters  can  come  into  issue,  since  the  domain 
of  this  Act  has  been  superseded  by  the  Treaty  in  these  very 
matters. 

Similarly  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  Treaty  itself  created 
such  a  right  of  appeal.  This,  certainly,  is  a  more  formidable 
claim ;  yet  it,  too,  passes  on  examination.  It  is  true  that  Article 
I.  of  the  Treaty  says  that  “  Ireland  shall  have  the  same  consti¬ 
tutional  status  in  the  community  of  nations  known  as  the  British 
Empire  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth 
Australia,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.”  It  is  true  that  Article  II.  says  that  ”  the  law,  practice, 
and  constitutional  usage  governing  the  relationship  of  the  Crown, 
and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  shall 
govern  their  relationship  to  the  Irish  Free  State.”  Yet,  it  is 
important  to  note  in  passing,  the  Treaty,  as  a  legal  instrument, 
is  but  a  schedule  to  the  Constitution ;  and,  though  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  states  that  it  ‘  ‘  shall  be  construed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to”  the  Treaty,  Article  66  refers  clearly  and  specifically, 
not  to  a  schedule,  but  to  some  imagined  right  that  is  supposed 
to  exist  prior  to  the  enactment  of  either  Constitution  or  Treaty, 
both  being  one  Act,  by  the  existence  of  which  imagined  right  it 
stands  or  falls. 

The  contention,  indeed,  fails  on  its  merits.  It  contains  within 
itself  the  argument  by  which  it  is  defeated.  For  if  the  words 
declaring  that  the  Constitution  ”  shall  be  construed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  ”  the  Treaty  can  be  construed  as  of  themselves  confer¬ 
ring  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  then  why  was  it 
thought  necessary  to  add  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  66? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  this  jxiragraph  was  drafted  to  repair  a 
deficiency,  so  as  to  add  something  that  was  not  considered  to  be 
included  until  the  paragraph  was  framed  to  include  it?  By  the 
competency  of  the  drafting  of  that  paragraph,  therefore — by  its 
own  construction  and  not  by  the  construction  of  anything  else — 
must  the  right  of  appeal  be  considered ;  and  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  paragraph  fails  because  of  its  reasoning  from  a  false 
analogy. 

In  no  part  of  the  Treaty,  however,  is  any  reference  made  to  the 
treatment  of  Ireland,  either  as  a  conquered  country,  like  Quebec 
or  Nova  Scotia,  or  as  a  colonised  one,  lilie  Alberta  or  British 
Columbia,  both  of  which  are  included  in  Canada,  and  in  both  of 
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which  rights  of  appeal  exist  to  the  King  in  Council,  even  against 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  with  which  State  the  case 
of  Ireland  is,  as  to  general  matters,  likened.  Nor  can  the  reference 
confer  on  the  King  in  Council  a  right  which  has  never  existed, 
merely  by  the  statement  that  it  shall  not  be  “impaired.”  It 
requires  something  more  specific,  something  more  particular  and 
pertinent,  to  create  a  new  right  after  centuries  of  contrary  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  since  no  such  right  has  ever  existed,  and  since  no  such 
right  existed  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Free  State,  with  the  Treaty  as  an  attached  schedule,  and 
since  no  such  right  was  created  by  either  part  of  this  joint  instru¬ 
ment,  no  such  right  exists  now.  The  draftsmen  of  Article  66 
protected  what  was  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  an  insubstantial 
nothing,  which,  being  an  insubstantial  nothing  then  and  before, 
remains  an  insubstantial  nothing  still. 


Darrell  Figgis. 
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In  May,  1921,  at  the  time  of  the  London  Conference,  I  was  in 
Berlin  and  in  frequent  contact  with  German  poUticians,  among 
whom  I  thought  one  was  particularly  fitted  to  deal  with  diffi- 
culties  then  getting  out  of  hand.  I  spoke  with  the  French 
Ambassador,  M.  Laurent,  about  the  man  of  whom  I  thought  so 
highly,  and  who  was  Dr.  Stresemann,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
I  should  arrange  for  them  to  meet.  They  were  to  lunch  with 
me  in  a  private  room  at  the  Adlon  Hotel,  where  I  was  stajing. 
Suddenly  the  Upper  Silesian  trouble  took  a  new  and  still  more 
acute  turn,  and  M.  Laurent  sent  me  a  line  to  say  he  was  afraid 
the  meeting  would  be  misinterpreted  and  have  to  be  abandoned. 
The  Action  Fran^aise,  the  leading  reactionary  paper  in  Paris,  in 
a  sort  of  attack  on  me,  disclosed  these  circumstances,  which  ought 
to  have  remained  confidential  as  the  unofficial  effort  of  a  “  mutual 
friend  ’  ’  to  promote  an  understanding.  A  source  of  diplomatic 
weakness  at  Berlin  has  always,  since  the  war,  been  the  absence 
of  private  contact  with  the  French  Ambassador.  After  Strese¬ 
mann  had  taken  office,  which  I  expected  he  would  do  much 
earlier,  it  might  have  been  too  late  to  begin. 

The  following  dialogue  will  make  it  apparent  why  I  thought 
Stresemann  the  right  man  to  deal  with  ffifficulties  which  have 
since  then  become  enormously  greater. 


PcTsonee. 

Dr.  Gustav  Stresemann. 

Mrs.  Stresemann. 

Gambetta’s  shade. 

A  ccmifortablc  first  float  in  the  Tauentzien  Strasse,  fashion¬ 
able  quarter  of  Berlin.  Mrs.  Stresemann,  a  graceful,  good-look¬ 
ing  woman  in  prime  of  life,  helping  the  Doctor  to  take  off  his 
coat.  Sittmg-room.  Grand  piano.  On  it  bronze  statue  of 
Napoleon.  On  sideboard  other  bronzes  of  Napdeon.  On  walls 
engravings,  some  coloured,  of  scenes  from  life  of  Napoleon, 
originals  of  proclamations  framed,  etc.  Large  rocking-chair. 

Mrs.  Stresemann  :  How  tired  you  must  be  after  that  long 
journey !  You  ought  to  have  rested  after  your  speeches. 

Dr.  Stresemann  :  It  couldn’t  be  helped.  I  have  to  live  the 
life  of  a  wild  beast  tamer. 

Mrs.  Stresemann  :  But  even  tamers  of  wild  beasts  can’t  be 
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always  in  the  cage  with  them.  Your  appointment  with  Ebert 
is  {looking  up  a  diary)  .  .  .  You  have  over  two  hours  for  a  rest 
(putting  cushions  on  rocking-chair  and  a  stool  in  front  of  it). 
Now  lie  down  quietly,  dear.  Here  is  your  dressing-gown. 
(Taking  off  his  coat  and  putting  on  dressing-gown — seems  half 
asleep  already.  Drops  wearily  into  the  rocking-chair  and  puts 
his  legs  on  stool.  Mrs.  Stresemann  draws  a  rug  over  him.  Pulls 
the  curtains  together.  He  is  already  asleep  before  she  is  out  of 
the  room.)  [Exit. 

'  (/I  pause.) 

Stresemann  opens  his  eyes,  and,  finding  the  light  turned  on 
full  and  a  man  in  an  old-fashioned  frock  coat,  top  hat  in  hand, 
seated  on  couch  facing  him  :  What’s  this?  Why,  good  Tx)rd, 
you’re  hke  Gambetta.  I  have  a  portrait  of  him  over  there 
(pointing). 

Gambetta  (m  French)  :  I  am  Gambetta. 

Stresemann  (in  French)  :  Nonsense.  Who  let  you  in? 

(Dialogue  continues  in  French,  which  the  Doctor  speaks 
accurately,  though  difficulties  from  non-practice  make  him  some¬ 
times  halt  to  seek  for  words.) 

Gambetta  :  I  found  the  doors  all  open  and  just  came  in. 

Stresemann  (making  a  movement  of  taking  down  his  legs) : 
Doors  all  open !  I  must  tell  my  wife. 

Gambetta  :  Please  sit  still.  They  were  only  open  to  me. 

Stresemann  :  Only  for  you  !  You  mean  you’re  a  ghost. 

Gambetta  ;  Yes,  Doctor,  I  am,  and  yet  if  you  shake  hands 
with  me  you  will  feel  the  warmth  of  a  living  man,  for  what  you 
feel  is  in  you,  not  in  me.  Your  imagination  gives  you  the 
sensations  of  reality. 

Stresemann  :  Yes,  the  imagination  is  a  determining  factor  in 
every  form  of  human  activity.  The  lack  of  it  just  now  is 
lamentable. 

Gambetta  :  I  suppose  you  mean  more  particularly  in  Germany. 

Stresemann  :  Yes,  alas.  Imagination,  if  we  had  it,  however, 
couldn’t  fill  empty  stomachs. 

Gambetta  :  It  might  help,  however,  to  make  the  pangs  of 
hunger  less  acute. 

Stresemann  :  You  say  that  because  you  belong  to  an  imagina¬ 
tive  people  who  have  a  faculty  for  gaiety. 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  the  faculty  of  taking  nothing  tragically, 
though  it  has  its  drawbacks,  is  a  great  moral  asset  for  a  nation. 
I  see  from  your  surroundings  that  you  are  a  devotee  of  Napoleon. 

Stresemann  :  Indeed  I  am.  He  was  a  very  great  statesman. 

Gambetta  (smUing  rather  sardonically)  :  And  autocrat  and 
warrior ! 
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Stresemann  :  It  is  not  as  a  warrior  that  I  rate  him  so  high. 
It  is  for  his  political  insight  into  the  character  of  nations. 

Gambetta  :  Character  of  nations  ! 

Stresemann  :  I  mean  his  power  to  generalise  character,  to 
foresee  the  effect  of  action  on  the  collective  mind  of  a  people. 
Just,  as  we  are  told,  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  potentialities  of  his 
position  in  an  impending  battle,  and,  at  a  glance,  saw  also  those 
of  his  opponent  and  trusted  to  his  eagle  eye,  so  it  was  in  politics. 
He  was  guided  by  instinct  more  than  by  reason. 

Gambetta  :  It  is  a  pity,  statesmen  have  lost  their  trust  in 
instinct,  their  faith  in  inspiration.  The  modern  man  all  round 
has  become  too  conscious.  Modern  education  tends  to  discourage 
intuition. 

Stresemann  :  It  is  certainly  so  in  Germany,  where  the  cult  of 
facts  has  sapped  the  divining  faculty. 

Gambetta  :  It  is  not  only  in  Germany,  Doctor.  We  in  France 
suffer  from  the  same  domination  of  certificates  and  examinations 
more  based  on  knowledge  of  facts  than  faculty.  This  falsifies  our 
selection  of  men,  and  places  on  top  a  kind  of  intelligence  w'hich 
has  no  reference  either  to  character  or  creative  genius. 

Stresemann  :  The  present  craze  for  equality  will  not  change 
that. 

Gambetta  :  The  progress  of  democracy,  however,  may 
eventually  develop  a  better  general  insight  into  the  qualities 
which  fit  men  for  statesmanship.  T  sometimes  ask  myself  if  the 
war  was  not  simply  the  result  of  its  pedantic  mediocrity,  the 
inability  of  a  poor  mentality  to  prevent  it. 

Stresemann  :  You  assume  that  war-lust  is  latent  at  all  times. 

Gambetta  :  I  do. 

Stresemann  :  Yet  England  would  probably  have  remained 
neutral  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  naval  question.  We  see  pretty 
clearly  now  the  mistake  of  our  rivalry. 

Gambetta  :  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  make  that  remark,  because 
I  have  always  regarded  your  hesitancy  to  accede  to  the  English 
proposals  for  restriction  of  naval  armaments  as  a  reason  w'hy 
England  did  not  do  her  best  in  time  to  prevent  the  war.  She 
might  {)erhaps  have  been  able  to.  by  saying  in  good  time  that  she 
would  side  with  France  or  that  she  would  not  support  Russia. 

Stresemann  :  You  don’t  join  in’  the  chorus  about  German  guilt. 

Gambetta  :  Oh,  I  don’t  absolve  Germany.  Admiral  Tirpitz 
and  his  naval  policy,  which  were  a  primary  cause  of  British 
policy,  are  there  to  condemn  her. 

Stresemann  :  You  seem  to  regard  the  war  as  having  been 
essentially  an  Anglo-German  war. 

Gambetta  :  Certainly — a  war  in  which  my  poor  country  pulled 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  like  an  excited  fool  for  her  more 
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astute  neighbour.  The  result  shows  it.  The  only  country  for 
which  the  war  has  been  a  solution  is  England.  She  is  again 
supreme  at  sea.  Please,  don’t  think  I  blame  her.  I  am  merely 
stating  a  fact.  When  the  submarine  successes  threatened  her 
supremacy,  the  United  States  came  to  her  rescue,  because  British 
supremacy  in  the  Atlantic  is  as  essential  to  America  as  her  own 
supremacy  in  the  Pacific. 

Stresemann  :  You  don’t  believe  in  the  popular  and  sentimental 
\'iew. 

Gambetta  :  Do  you? 

Stresemann  (smiling)  :  Oh,  I  have  never  given  the  subject 
much  thought.  My  mind  has  been  absorbed  by  questions  of 
more  immediate  interest  to  Germany.  The  time  will  come  no 
doubt  when  the  question  of  German  culpability  will  be  solved  by 
impartial  witnesses.  Meanwhile,  the  question  is  how  to  save 
Germany  from  the  extremists  at  both  ends  of  the  political  key¬ 
board.  I  wonder  that  French  statesmen  do  not  see  the  danger 
to  their  country  of  driving  a  huge  neighbour  like  Germany  into 
the  arms  of  a  dictator  or  a  communistic  revolution. 

Gambetta  :  You  mean  the  danger  of  contagion. 

Stresemann  :  Not  only.  Eevolution  in  England  produced 
Cromwell,  in  France  Napoleon.  Though  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries  were  torn  with  civil  strife,  lay  exhausted,  bleeding  from 
it,  they  were  both  raised  in  a  few  years  to  the  first  place  in 
Europe. 

Gambetta  :  You  think  a  German  Napoleon  may  now  be  in 
course  of  hatching. 

Stresemann  :  Who  know’s?  Napoleon  w^as  still  a  mere  boy 
when  he  suddenly  burst  upon  the  world  at  Toulon. 

Gambetta  :  Are  you  afraid  of  the  consequences? 

Stresemann  :  We  Germans  have  no  gift  for  revolutions,  and 
much  prefer  to  achieve  progress  by  steady,  peaceful  evolution. 
Remember  both  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  were  followed  by 
reactions  which  set  back  the  clock  of  civilisation  for  a  genera¬ 
tion.  It  surprises  me  that  a  gifted  people  like  the  French  is  so 
blind  to  possible  consequences. 

Gambetta  :  I  don’t  think  they  are  blind  to  them. 

Stresemann  :  Then  why  don’t  they  change  their  policy? 

Gambetta  :  My  dear  Doctor,  an  old  Parliamentary  hand  like 
you  should  know  that  nothing  is  harder  in  a  democratic  country 
than  to  rectify  a  public  error.  While  common  sense  demands  it, 
“national  honour’’  and  amour  propre  forbid  it,  and  the  latter 
invariably  pull  harder  and  win. 

(A  pause.) 

Stresemann  :  Why  can’t  France  and  Germany  come  to  terms? 

Gambetta  :  It  seems  to  me  as  if  you  dare  not  and  we  won’t. 
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Stresemann  :  Why  daren’t  we? 

Gambetta  :  For  fear  of  offending  England. 

Stresemann  :  It  is  true,  we  should  never  do  anything  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  only  ex-enemy  which  is  treating  us  at  all 
decently.  But  why  should  not  England  be  a  party  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  between  us? 

Gambetta  :  She  would,  no  doubt,,  only  there  is  the  question  of 
the  Inter- Allied  Debt,  and  England  w’ould^have  to  make  sacrifices 
to  which  she  does  not  seem  inclined. 

Stresemann  :  You  mean  that  now  it  is  we  (smiling)  who  are 
pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  her? 

Gambetta  :  Well,  it  is  paradoxical,  but  the  more  you  resist 
France,  the  greater  will  be  the  price  of  the  sacrifice  France  will 
ask  w’hen  she  gives  way  to  English  pressure,  which  she  no  doubt 
ultimately  will. 

Stresemann  :  So  our  resistance  may  be  helping  France  to  make 
a  better  bargain  with  England,  you  mean,  and  it  would  help 
England,  not  France,  if  w’e  gave  in.  That  is  indeed  a  paradox. 

Gambetta  :  My  dear  sir,  the  German  indebtedness  to  France 
is  in  nuhihus.  Our  indebtedness  to  England  is  an  insurmountable 
fact.  The  whole  question  lies  in  that  anomalous  situation.  We 
can’t  pay  England  unless  Germany  pays  us,  and  Germany  can’t 
or  w’on’t. 

(Stresemann  smiles.) 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  perhaps  we  won't  either,  if  England  prevents 
us  getting  the  money  from  Germany. 

Stresemann  :  But  Germany  wall  pay.  (A  pause.)  She  will 
pay  what  she  can. 

Gambetta  :  What  do  you  mean  by  “can  ’’  ?  The  word  is  very 
elastic. 

Stresemann  :  I  mean  she  will  pay  as  soon  as  her  financial 
condition  permits  her  to  dispose  of  a  balance  without  so  crippling 
the  nation  that  it  can  pay  nothing  at  all  as  at  present.  The 
how-much  depends  on  her  financial  condition. 

Gambetta  ;  Then  she  may  not  be  able  to  pay  anything  for  a 
good  many  years. 

Stresemann  :  She  can  pay  interest  meanwhile.  As  her  public 
debt  is  comparatively  small,  she  will  soon  be  able  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  a  loan,  and  as  her  military  and  naval  expenditure 
is  less  than  that  of  other  countries,  she  will  get  a  good  free  start 
when  once  on  her  feet,  and  soon  be  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  a 
surplus.  But  she  can’t  stir  a  limb  at  present,  with  the  handicap 
of  the  occupation  round  her  neck  and  the  Ruhr  invasion  round 
her  legs. 

Gambetta  ;  You  want  both  to  cease? 
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Stresemann  :  Naturally !  We  need  all  our  strength  for  the 
stupendous  econonaic  struggle  the  reparations  impose  on  us. 

Gambetta  :  But  you  know  what  France  fears. 

Stresemann  :  That  as  soon  as  Germany  is  released  from  the 
grip  of  the  occupation,  she  will  snap  her  fingers  at  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  (Gambetta  assents).  You  forget  that  if  we  come 
to  terms  with  the  Allies  about  the  amount  of  the  reparations,  the 
duration  of  the  moratorium,  the  interest  and  so  on,  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  will  have  been  to  that  extent  superseded  and  the 
new  terms  freely  accepted.  The  Germans  wdll  respect  their 
freely  accepted  obligations  as  good  business  men. 

Gambetta  :  You  don’t  consider  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as 
having  been  freely  accepted. 

Stresemann  :  Certainly  not.  We  signeil  it  at  the  point  of  the 
sword. 

Gambetta  ;  And  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  ! 

Stresemann  :  No !  The  French  delegates  met  the  German 
delegates — sat  round  the  same  table  with  then>,  freely  discussed 
with  them  every  clause. 

Gambetta  :  But  w’e  had  to  accept  the  German  terms  in  the 
long  run. 

Stresemann  :  No  doubt,  but  you  must  see  the  difference 
between  a  treaty  signed  after  joint  negotiations  and  a  draft 
imjwsed  like  an  ultimatum.  Besides,  the  draft  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  agreed  preliminaries  and  was  admittedly 
punitive. 

Gambetta  :  How  punitive  ? 

Stresemann  :  Germany  was  made  in  it  to  declare  herself  the 
guilty  party  in  the  war - 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  but - 

Stresemann  :  You  remember  Lloyd  George  stated,  when  he 
declined  the  first  German  proposals  for  settlement,  that  the 
Treaty  was  based  on  the  admission  by  Germany  of  her  guilt. 
Otherwise,  he  said,  it  fell  to  pieces. 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  I  remember  he  said  something  like  that,  but 
that  was  only  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Stresemann  :  It  was  a  very  misleading  expression  of  opinion, 
if  it  was  not  intended  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  Germans  do 
not  regard  themselves  as  solely  or  primarily  guilty  of  bringing 
on  the  war.  The  publication  of  the  archives  of  the  Bussian 
Imperial  Government,  the  yellow-lwoks  issued  by  M.  Clemenceau 
in  1918,  and  M.  Paleologue’s  Russian  reminiscences,  have 
already  largely  substantiated  their  denial  of  guilt.  The  logical 
conclusion  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  words  is  therefore  that  the 
Treaty  is  destined  to  fall  to  pieces,  though  not  entirely,  for  we 
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cannot  deny  a  share  in  the  guilt.  .  .  .  But  the  evidence  warrants 
a  very  substantial  revision  of  the  Treaty  terms  and  in  any  case 
the  elimination  of  the  punitive  clauses. 

Gambetta  :  Don’t  you  think  it  better  to  let  the  sleeping  dog 
lie  ?  Independent  writers  will  gradually  open  the  eyes  of  public 
opinion  better  than  the  interested  disclaimers  of  any  German 
Government. 

Stbesemann  :  I  am  afraid  of  letting  the  subject  slumber.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  we  must  hammer  at  it  till  the  world  pays 
attention  to  us.  It  is  by  hammering  alone,  alas,  that  any  ideas 
penetrate  into  the  thick  skulls  of  the  masses.  Public  opinion 
is  really  influenced  only  by  acts  and  events.  It  is  only  by  doing 
things  that  it  can  be  kept  awake. 

Gambetta  :  Yet  no  one  can  foresee  with  any  accuracy  the 
effects  of  acts  and  events.  No  event  is  isolated.  It  is  itself  an 
effect,  and  gravitation,  as  Einstein  I  suppose  would  say,  causes 
deviations  as  numerous  as  there  are  events  happening  around  it 
at  the  same  time. 

Stresemann  :  Yes ;  there  is  nothing  absolute  in  politics  any 
more  than  in  the  rest  of  the  universe.  All  is  relative. 

Gambetta  :  But  political  activity  is  based  on  the  false  notion 
that  legislation  can  effect  remedies.  It  assumes  that  given  a 
certain  evil  you  only  have  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  it  and  it 
vanishes.  In  reality  it  only  vanishes  into  a  dark  corner  where 
the  policeman  can’t  see  it.  This  sort  of  reasoning  is  the  curse 
of  politics. 

Stresemann  :  Yes,  my  countrymen  suffer  terribly  from  it. 

Gambetta  (smiling)  :  So  do  mine.  The  administrative  success 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  I  believe,  is  due  largely  to  his  distrust  of 
political  logic. 

Stresemann  :  Anyhow,  just  now  French  politicians  show  how 
misleading  political  logic  is.  They  thought  that,  by  imposing 
a  regime  of  terror  in  Westphalia,  they  would  so  daunt  the  Ehine- 
landers  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  any  measures  they  chose  to 
take,  and  that  a  cowardly  public  opinion  would  make  the  German 
Government  promptly  go  on  its  knees.  The  real  consequence 
has  been  to  knit  the  national  bonds  of  union  closer  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  French  action  has  produced  the  directly 
opposite  effect  of  that  which  your  statesmen  were  logically 
entitled  to  expect. 

Gambetta  :  I  am  afraid  you  are  right. 

Stresemann  :  Why  do  you  say  afraid? 

Gambetta  :  Because  its  failure  would  be  a  cause  of  discredit 
to  my  country. 

Stresemann  :  I  should  be  afraid  of  its  success  if  I  were  a 
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Frenchman ;  its  success  would  be  a  success  for  militarism  and 
make  a  coalition  against  France  almost  inevitable. 

Gambetta  :  Why  almost  inevitable? 

Stresemann  :  Because  with  Gennany  under  the  heel  of  France, 
the  equilibrium  would  be  so  seriously  disturbed  that  the  situation 
of  1914  would  be  revived. 

Gambetta  :  You  think,  then,  that  Germany’s  super-power  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  war?  I  think  you  are  right.  It  began 
in  the  subconscience  of  peoples,  grew  in  intensity,  and  gradually 
rose  everywhere  to  the  surface ;  the  fear  of  Germany,  in  fact, 
became  a  universal  obsession. 

Stresemann  :  May  not  that  be  the  reason  why  there  is  such 
a  widespread  distrust  of  France  just  now? 

Gambetta  :  Possibly. 

Stresemann  :  Are  you  not  afraid  of  some  new  complication 
arising  in  which  France  may  be  involved,  as  Germany  was  in 
1914? 

Gambetta  :  I  am  indeed,  and  see  but  one  method  of  avoiding 
it — for  it  would  only  mean  piling  further  ruin  upon  what  we  have 
already. 

Stresemann  :  What  is  your  method? 

Gambetta  :  An  immediate  settlement  w’ith  France. 

Stresemann  :  That  is  also  my  idea,  M.  Gambetta. 

Gambetta  :  Well,  you  are  right.  It  has  always  been  my  idea. 
I  became  convinced  of  its  being  the  only  way  out  after  1871.  It 
will  have  to  come  some  day — why  not  at  once? 

Stresemann  :  Without  England? 

Gambetta  ;  England,  I  think,  would  only  be  too  glad  to  see  an 
end  to  our  feud.  She  knows  that  among  evils  the  lesser  always 
is  peace.  She  needs  France  to  feed  her  and  Germany  to  buy  her 
goods.  The  prosperity  of  both  are  necessary'  factors  in  hers. 

Stresemann  :  That  you  think  soi,  M.  Gambetta,  is  very  en¬ 
couraging,  but  of  course  we  will  do  nothing  to  disaffect  England. 
{Light  is  extinguished.  Enter  Mrs.  Stresemann,  loho  pulls 
aside  the  curtains.) 

Mrs.  Stresemann  :  My  dear  Gustav,  you  have  been  talking 
in  your  sleep. 

Stresemann  :  Oh,  is  that  you?  Curious!  Yes,  I  have  been 
dreaming.  I  dreamt  I  was  talking  with  Gambetta.  A  splendid 
man  was  Gambetta,,  such  insight,  not  as  great  as  Napoleon,  but 
a  superman  all  the  same. 

Mrs.  Stresemann  :  You  have  just  time — oh,  quite  enough — 
to  be  punctual  at  Ebert’s. 

{Helping  him  out  of  his  dressing-gown.) 


Thomas  Barclay. 


THE  ARMAMENTS  RROBLEM  : 

Anothkb  World  Conference. 

The  armaments  problem  may  now  be  carried  a  stage  nearer  solu¬ 
tion  if  there  is  the  will  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  offers. 
A  number  of  unassociated  events  have  conspired  in  the  past  few 
months  to  change  the  whole  outlook  of  the  nations  which  were 
least  susceptible  to  the  influences  which  have  been  fighting  for 
economy  on  armed  force.  The  ratification  of-  the  Washington 
Naval  Treaty  by  the  chief  naval  Powers,  with  a  consequent 
scrapping  of  scores  of  capital  ships,  and  the  concurrent  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  British  Government  to  develop  a  first-class  naval 
base  at  Singapore,  conferring  world-wide  rnobiUty  on  the  British 
battle  squadrons,  occurred  only  a  few  months  before  the  earth¬ 
quake  in  Japan,  and  the  admitted  failure,  so  far  as  actual  Repara¬ 
tions  are  concerned,  of  the  policy  pursued  in  the  Ruhr  and  the 
Rhineland  by  France,  with  the  support  of  Belgium. 

Japan  must  now  settle  down  to  the  task  of  making  good  the 
enormous  economic  damage  which  she  has  suffered,  apart  from 
the  loss  of  170,000  lives  (with  an  additional  700,000  persons 
rendered  homeless).  For  a  good  many  years  to  come  her  finan¬ 
cial  resources  will  be  subject  to  so  great  a  strain  that  there  will  be 
little  money  available  for  armaments  beyond  the  barest  minimum. 
The  tendency  will  probably  be  to  restrict  expenditure  on  new 
ships  of  war — cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines — within 
narrow  limits,  and  to  concentrate  attention  on  maintaining  in 
efficiency  the  existing  fleet.  Similarly,  the  national  finances  of 
France,  however  the  fact  may  be  concealed  for  the  time,  have 
been  thrown  into  further  disorder  by  the  prolonged  effort  to 
coerce  the  Germans,  and  the  probability  is  that  plans  for  the 
restoration  of  the  French  fleet  which  had  been  prepared  will  be 
revised  in  the  light  of  the  increased  burdens  which  must  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  Republic  in  the  absence  of  Repara¬ 
tion  payments  on  the  scale  so  confidently  anticipated.  French 
action,  in  association  with  the  passive  resistance  organised  by 
the  Reich,  has  reduced  Germany’s  productive  power  to  almost 
vanishing  point,  and  for  the  present  she  can  barely  support  the 
life  of  her  population,  much  less  pay  fabulous  Reparations  sums, 
in  money  or  kind. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  any  exactitude  the  cumula¬ 
tive  influence  of  these  events,  starting  with  the  Conference  at 
Washington,  but  it  will  be  surprising  if  they  do  not  create  an 
atmosphere  favourable  to  the  calling  of  another  international 
gathering  to  discuss  further  measures  for  the  hmitation  of  arma- 
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ments — naval,  military,  and  aerial.  It  has  passed  with  little 
notice  that  in  the  United  States  Naval  Appropriation  Act, 
1923-24,  Congress  inserted  a  paragraph  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  President  is  requested  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  with  the  view  of  reaching 
an  understanding  or  agreement  relative  to  limiting  the  construction  of 
all  types  and  sizas  of  sub-surface  and  surface  craft  of  10,000  tons  standard 
displacement  or  less,  and  of  aircraft. 

At  the  time  when  this  paragraph  was  drafted  the  conditions 
seemed  unfavourable  for  calling  such  a  conference,  and  then 
followed  the  lamented  death  of  President  Harding.  Whether, 
had  he  lived,  he  w'ould  have  taken  the  action  suggested  in  the 
uew  circumstances  which  have  emerged  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  conditions  for  such  a  further  Conference, 
embracing  military  and  aerial  as  well  as  naval  forces,  are  far 
more  promising  to-day  than  they  were  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
and  the  British  Prime  Minister,  when  announcing  the  programme 
for  the  expansion  of  the  Eoyal  Air  Force,  gave  assurances  of 
this  country’s  sincere  co-operation  in  any  such  movement. 

The  need  for  limitation  of  armaments  of  all  descriptions  must 
be  obvious  on  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  balance  sheets 
of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  At  the  moment,  in  spite 
of  the  colossal  amount  of  treasure,  to  say  nothing  of  human  life, 
sacrificed  in  the  course  of  the  World  War,  larger  sums  are  being 
devoted  to  preparations  for  further  warfare  than  at  any  previous 
epoch  in  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burdens  borne  by  the 
taxpayers  of  every  country  as  a  result  of  the  economic  disturb¬ 
ances  from  which  most  countries  are  suffering  are  far  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  are  demonstrably  delaying  the  recovery  of 
civilisation  from  the  wounds  which  the  criminal  adventure  of  the 
German  Kaiser  and  his  military  circle  inflicted  on  the  peoples, 
belligerent  and  neutral. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  hold  pacific  opinions  to  realise  the  urgent 
necessity  for  economy  on  armaments.  Indeed,  the  expression 
of  pacifist  theories  may  easily  wreck  all  hope  of  a  change  of 
spirit  of  nation  towards  nation  and  a  resultant  cutting  down  of 
expenditure  on  navies,  armies,  and  air  forces.  A  study  of  the 
last  hundred  years  of  European  history  suggests  that  the  pacifist 
is,  however  unconsciously,  the  best  friend  of  the  panic-monger, 
and  therefore  the  worst  enemy  of  the  taxpayer.  He  creates 
those  conditions  of  defensive  weakness  in  some  States  which 
tempt  militarists  in  other  countries  to  put  their  fortunes  to  the 
test,  or  by  his  agitation  he  encourages  individual  nations,  and 
our  own  conspicuously,  to  cut  down  over  a  short  series  of  years 
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the  sums  appropriated  to  bedrock  defensive  plans,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  an  awakening  comes  and  money  is  squan¬ 
dered  in  haste  in  circumstances  which  often  embitter  inter¬ 
national  relations.  The  pacifist  should  be  anathema  to  the  real 
lover  of  peace  and  economy.  In  the  present  situation  he  may 
do  infinite  mischief,  but  no  good.  On  the  other  hand,  if  states¬ 
men  of  good  will  and  vision  could  get  together  at  another  Con¬ 
ference,  preferably  called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  the  prospect  that  the  success  achieved  at  the  Washington 
Conference  might  be  repeated  in  the  sphere  of  military  and  aerial 
armaments,  and  that  the  Naval  Treaty  might  be  rounded  off. 
It  would  become  apparent  at  such  a  gathering  that  by  a  pari  passu 
reduction  of  armaments  by  the  leading  Powers,  none  of  them 
would  be  relatively  weakened,  w'hile  each  would  save  many 
millions  sterling  annually,  which  could  be  devoted  to  repairing 
the  damages  of  the  World  War,  or,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  the 

destruction  wrought  by  the  earthquake. 

«  «  •  *  * 

The  Washington  Conference  has  woefully  disappointed  most 
of  those  who  have  studied  hastily,  if  at  all»  the  Treaties  which 
issued  from  it.  It  has  not  pleased  pacifists  very  greatly  because 
it  has  not  brought  about  anything  distantly  resembling  disarma¬ 
ment — even  naval  disarmament.  That  should  occasion  them  no 
surprise,  for  President  Harding,  on  opening  the  Conference, 
stated  specifically  that  he  and  his  advisers  were  convinced  that 
the  time  had  not  arrived  for  discussing  any  such  Utopian  project. 
The  subsequent  proceedings,  and  in  particular  the  action  of  the 
French  delegates,  abundantly  supported  this  conclusion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  progress  which  w'as  made  in  the  naval  sphere 
was  displeasing  to  many  persons — we  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
type — who  regard  armaments  not  as  a  costly  means  to  a  desirable 
end,  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

British  naval  opinion  accepted  the  scrapping  scheme,  as  well 
as  the  interdiction  of  capital  ship  construction  over  a  series  of 
years,  with  good  grace.  In  the  United  States,  however,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  an  agitation  against  the  principal 
Treaties  was  initiated,  seemingly  under  influential  auspices. 
Admiral  Sims,  fresh  from  the  command  of  the  War  College, 
became  the  outspoken  critic  of  the  Root  Resolutions,  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  which  placed  severe  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  submarines,  and  specifically  declared  that  “  the  signatory 
Powers  recognise  the  practical  impossibility  of  using  submarines 
as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating,  as  they  were  violated 
in  the  recent  war  of  1914-1918,  the  requirements  universally 
accepted  by  civilised  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
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neutrals  and  non-combatants.”  It  was  added  that  “  to  the  end 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  submarines  as  commerce 
destroyers  shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  law 
of  nations,  they  now  accept  that  prohibition  as  henceforth  bind¬ 
ing  as  between  themselvesi,  and  they  invite  all  other  nations  to 
adhere  thereto.”  Admiral  Sims,  not  without  considerable  sup¬ 
port,  has  roundly  denounced  this  clause  as  opposed  to  the  naval 
interests  of  the  United  States.  But  that  is  not  all.  Captain 
D.  W.  Knox  (the  editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  which  is 
reputed  to  reflect  ofiicial  naval  opinion  in  the  United  States) 
wrote  a  book  entitled  The  Eclipse  of  American  Sea-Power,  the 
burden  of  which  was  that  the  Washington  Conference  had  placed 
a  greater  handicap  on  the  United  States  Navy  than  on  any 
other  navy.  It  was  suggested,  in  so  many  words,  that  it  would 
be  a  blessing  if  the  Treaties  were  not  ratified. 

In  France  the  fruits  of  the  Conference  were  also  regarded 
with  disfavour.  The  battleship  ratio  assigned  to  that  country 
was  denounced  as  inadequate,  and  the  submarine  clauses  were 
criticised  as  though  they  were  opposed  to  the  permanent  naval 
interests  of  the  French  people.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
revealed  no  disposition  to  go  back  on  her  plighted  word ;  she 
appeared  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  watchfulness,  and  then,  in 
characteristic  loyalty  to  those  with  whom  she  had  conferred, 
she  ratified  the  agreements.  France,  after  considerable  delay, 
which  arrested  all  action  in  the  United  States,  at  length  accepted 
the  agreement  with  ill  grace,  protests  of  a  varying  character 
having  appeared  in  the  principal  papers,  and  thus  she  fell  into 
line  with  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States,  and  Japan. 
From  the  first  it  had  been  apparent  that  Italy,  with  vital 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  would  assent  to  nothing  which 
France  did  not  agree  to,  but  when  it  was  certain  that  France 
would,  however  unwillingly,  acquiesce  in  what  she  regarded  as  an 
abridgment  of  her  naval  pretensions,  Italy’s  concurrence  was 
assured. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  firmness  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  at  Washington,  and  the  sincerity  and  promptness 
of  the  British  Government,  with  the  support  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  giving  effect  to  the  main  Treaty — in  particular  in  respect  to 
the  scrapping  of  ships — and  the  loyalty  of  Japan,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  little  more  would  have  been  heard  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Treaties;  they  would  have  been  still-born. 

At  last,  in  face  of  a  great  deal  of  obstruction,  the  work  of  the 
Washington  Conference  was  thus  confirmed  by  all  the  five  naval 

Powers  represented  at  it. 

«  «  *  *  • 
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If  it  had  not  been  that  men’s  minds  were  preoccupied  with 
the  Eeparations  problem,  and  disturbed  by  reports  of  little  wars 
and  rumours  of  big  wars,,  the  consummation  of  the  work  initiated 
by  President  Harding,  with  the  support  of  Mr.  Hughes,  would 
have  caused  the  world  to  ring  with  the  news  of  this  triumph  of 
international  co-operation.  It  would  have  been  discussed  in  all 
its  various  aspects,  and  humanity  would  have  realised  that,  while 
military  cynics  and  rabid  pacifists  had  cause  for  disappointment, 
the  nations  had  passed  another  milestone  in  their  progress  away 
from  the  conceptions  which  underlay  the  exacerbating  and 
exhausting  rivalries  in  naval  armaments  in  past  years.  The 
major  result  of  the  ratification  was  dramatic.  No  fewer  than 
sixty-eight  capital  ships,  on  which  probably  not  less  than 
£200,000,000  had  been  expended,  were  struck  off  the  effective 
list  of  the  world’s  fleets,  and  either  consigned  to  the  scrap-heap 
or,  surrendering  their  armaments,  were  set  aside  for  conversion 
to  other  purposes  than  lying  in  the  line  of  battle.  In  the 
chequered  history  of  international  conferences  nothing  resembling 
this  clearing  away  of  the  instruments  of  war  had  ever  been 
achieved.  Yet  the  results  of  The  Hague  Conferences  were 
acclaimed  with  far  more  outspoken  satisfaction ,  though  they  were 
to  prove  as  ashes  in  the  mouths  of  hungry  men  after  the  World 
War  opened. 

The  list  of  capital  ships  which  have  been  or  are  now  being 
scrapped  under  the  main  Washington  Treaty  is  an  impressive 
one  : 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Built. 


Displace- 

Name. 

Launched. 

ment. 

Tons. 

Main  armament. 

Commonwealth  ... 

1903 

16,360 

4  12in.,  4  9.2in.,  10  6in. 

Agamemnon . 

1906 

16,600 

4  12in.,  10  9.2in. 

Dreadnought  . 

1906 

17,900 

10  12in. 

Bellerophon . 

. .  1907 

18,600 

10  12in.,  16  4in. 

St.  Vincent . 

1908 

19,250 

10  12in.,  18  4in. 

Inflexible^ . 

1907\ 

17,250 

8  12in.,  16  4in 

Indomitable^ . 

1907-' 

Superb . 

1907 

18,600'! 

Neptune . 

1909 

1 9,900  V 

10  12in.,  16  4in. 

Hercules  . 

1910 

20,000j 

Temeraire  . 

1907 

18,600 

10  12in.,  16  4in. 

New  Zealand^  .... 

1911 

18,800 

8  12in.,  16  4in. 

Lion*  . 

1910'1 

26,360 

8  13.6in,  16  4in. 

Princess  Royal*  .  . 

1911^ 

(1)  Battle-cruisera. 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE — Buii,w. — continued. 


Displace- 

Name.  launched.  tnent.  Main  armament. 

Tons. 

Conqueror  .  1911^ 

Monarch  .  1911-  22,600  10  13.6in.,  16  4in. 

Orion .  191oJ 

Australia^  .  1911  18,800  8  12in.,  16  4in. 

Agincourt  .  1913  27,600  14  12in.,  20  6in. 

Erin .  1913  22,940  10  13.6in.,  16  6in. 

Brn-DiNG. 

Fom^ .  —  —  — 


Before  the  Washington  Conference  assembled  the  following  thirteen  capita 
ships,  all  of  which  took  part  in  the  Great  War,  had  heen  8crapi)ed  or  converted 
to  non-combatant  purposes  :  Cceaar,  Dominion,  Hibernia,  Hindustan,  Lord 
Nelson,  Mars,  Queen,  St.  Vincent,  Swiftsure,  Zealandia,  CoUingwood,  Colossus, 
Crescent  (lat®  Olory). 

UNITED  STATES. 


BTTII.T. 


Name. 

Michigan . 

South  Carolina 
New  Hampshire 

Vermont  . 

Kansas . 

Minnesota . 

Louisiana  .... 
Connecticut  .  . . 

Nebraska . 

Rhode  Island  . 

Georgia  . 

New  Jersey  .  . . 

Virginia . 

Maine . 

Missouri . 

Washington  . . 
South  Dakota  . 

Indiana  . 

Montana  . 

North  Carolina 

Iowa . 

Massachusetts  . 
Constellation^  . 

Ranger'  . 

Constitution'  . . 
United  States' 
Lexington'  *  . . 
Saratoga'  * . .  . . 


Launched. 

1908^ 

1908/ 

1906'! 

1906 

1906 

1906 

1904 

1904. 

1904] 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904, 

1901^ 

1901/ 


Displace¬ 

ment. 

Tons. 

16,000 


16,000 


14,948 


12,300 


Buxi-dino. 
1921  32,600 


43,200 


43,600 


33,000 


Main  armament. 

8  12in. 

4  12in.,  8  8in.,  12  7in. 


4  12in.,  8  8in.,  12  6in. 

4  12in.,  16  6in. 

8  16in. 

12  16in.,  16  6in. 

8  16in.,  16  6in. 

Not  to  exceed  lOin. 


(1)  Battle -cruisers. 

(2)  To  be  converted  into  aircraft-carriers. 
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Name. 

JAPAN. 

Built. 

DispIeK;e- 

Launched.  ment. 

Main  armament. 

Settsu  . 

1911 

Tons. 

20,800 

12  12in.,  10  6in.,  8  4.7in. 

Aki . 

1907 

19,800 

4  12in.,  12  lOin.,  8  Oin. 

Satsuma  . 

1900 

19,3.50 

4  12in.,  12  lOin.,  12  4.7in. 

Kashima  . 

1905 

16,400 

4  12in.,  4  lOin.,  12  Oin. 

Katori  . 

1905 

15,975 

4  12in.,  4  lOin.,  12  6in. 

Kurami^ . 

Ibukli . 

1907) 
1907  < 

14,600 

4  I2in.,  8  8in.,  14  4.7in. 

Ikoma^ . 

1906 

13,750 

4  12in.,  10  6in.,  8  4.7in. 

Hizen  . . 

1900 

12,700 

4  12in.,  12  6in. 

Mikasa . 

1900 

15,200 

4  12in.,  4  lOin.,  10  6in. 

Kaga  . 

19211 

Building. 

[  40,100 

10  16in.,  20  6.6m 

Tosa . 

Akagi^  * . 

Amagi^  * . 

192lJ 

1  42,000 

10  16in.,  20  6.6in. 

Takao^  . 

Atago^  . . 

-J 

FRANCE. 

Built  and  Building. 
None  under  Washington  Treaty 


ITALY. 

Built  and  Building. 
None  under  Washington  Treaty 


Not  only  have  all  those  ships  been  ear-marked  for  the  scrap- 
heap  or  conversion — including  twenty-three  which  were  in  course 
of  construction — but  the  ratification  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conference  carried  with  it  agreement  that,  apart  from  the 
two  “Washington  battleships’’  now  building  on  the  Tyne  and 
at  Barrow-in-Furness,  as  agreed  at  the  Conference,  none 
of  the  nations  embraced  in  the  British  Empire,  nor  the 
United  States,  nor  Japan,  would  lay  down  a  capital  ship 
before  1931.  France  and  Italy,  owing  to  their  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  naval  weakness,  are  at  liberty  to  lay  down  the  keel 
of  one  vessel  respectively  in  1927.  Under  normal  circiun stances 
the  civilised  world  would  have  been  vocal  in  praise  of  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
competition  in  the  building  of  capital  ships,  particularly  as  it 

(1)  Battle -cruisers. 

(2) ^To  be  oonverted^into  aircraft -carriers. 
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was  accompanied  by  so  great  a  destruction  of  existing  vessels, 
would  have  been  hailed  as  a  promising  illustration  of  what  could 
be  effected  by  international  agreement  to  limit  military  and  aerial 
armaments.  But  the  astounding  success  has  attracted  compara¬ 
tively  little  notice  and  has  been  marked  by  no  celebration  in  any 
of  the  countries  concerned,  though  it  relieved  the  taxpayers  of 
the  three  principal  naval  Powers  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
sixty-four  capital  ships — making  allowance  for  four  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  aircraft-carriers — and  freed  them  from  the  liability, 
extending  over  a  period  of  years,  of  building  further  vessels  under 
the  impulse  of  a  fresh  phase  of  international  competition.  The 
battle  fleets  of  the  five  principal  maritime  countries  are  now 
definitely  stabilised  in  accordance  with  the  5-5-3-1-75-1-75  ratio. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  a  limit  to  the  effect  which  this  “  naval 
holiday  ”  may  have  beyond  the  limits  covered  by  the  main  Naval 
Treaty.  It  may  do  what  the  arguments  of  air  and  submarine 
fanatics  have  conspicuously  failed  to  do — kill  the  capital  ship. 
At  the  current  charges  for  labour  and  material,  a  capital  ship  on 
the  restricted  displacement  specified  in  the  Treaty  cannot  be 
built  for  less  than  £6,000,000,  and  in  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Italy,  if  not  also  Japan,  the  outlay  would  probably  be  con¬ 
siderably  greater.  What  arguments  based  on  disproved  or  un¬ 
proved  theories  have  failed  to  do  financial  stringency  may  accom¬ 
plish.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  two  vessels  now  building 
on  the  Tyne  and  at  Barrow-in-Fumess  will  prove  to  be  the  last 
vessels  of  their  type  to  be  laid  down  in  any  country  on  the  score 
of  expense — the  putting  of  so  many  eggs  into  one  basket,  and 
that  basket  exposed  to  heavy  gun,  submarine,  and  air  attack. 
If  at  a  subsequent  Conference  for  the  limitation  of  naval  arma¬ 
ments  one  of  the  Great  Powers  proposed  that  no  more  battle¬ 
ships  should  be  built,  what  would  be  the  consensus  of  opinion? 
That  is  an  enquiry  which  cannot  be  answered  positively,  but 
the  prospect  is  that  an  international  agreement  might  effect  what 
no  amount  of  argument*  mostly  fallacious,  has  done.  If  it  were 
certain  that  the  majority  of  Powers  favoured  an  indefinite  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  “  naval  holiday  ”  in  the  building  of  capital  ships, 
would  any  one  single  country  decide  to  pursue  a  lonely  course? 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Doveton  Sturdee’s  recent  remarks  at 
the  Koyal  United  Service  Institution  seem  to  suggest  that  he  is 
satisfied  that  in  those  circumstances  no  capital  ships  would  be 
built. 

«  «  «  «  * 

But  if  the  capital  ship  of  35,000  tons,  mounting  16in.  guns, 
were  banished  owing  to  the  influence  of  financial  stringency 
throughout  the  world,  would  not  a  new,  smaller,  and  cheaper 
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"  capital  ship  ”  soon  be  evolved?  That  is  a  ix>88ibility,,  for  under 
the  Naval  Treaty  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  light  cruisers 
which  may  be  built.  The  only  operative  clauses  apply  to  dis¬ 
placement  ;  no  vessel  may  exceed  10,000  tons,  or  carry  a  gun 
of  more  than  Sin.  calibre.  What  is  going  to  happen?  It  is 
already  apparent  that,  unless  a  further  international  agreement  is 
reached  limiting  cruiser  construction,  a  new  form  of  rivalry  will 
develop.  That  is  suggested  by  the  latest  official  return  of  the 
world’s  fleets  (White  Paper  67).  From  this  White  Paper  it 
appears  that  the  following  light  craft  are  being  built : — 


Light 

Cruisers. 

Flotilla 
Leaders  and 
Destroyers. 

Submarine. 

British  Empire  . . . . 

41 

6 

8 

U.S.A . 

10 

— 

27 

Japan  . 

14* 

38* 

39* 

Franco  . 

3 

18 

13 

Italy . 

2* 

11 

4* 

— 

— 

— 

Totals  . 

33 

73 

91 

Those  figures  suggest  that  the  arrest  of  the  building  of  capital 
ships  has  directed  attention  abroad  to  the  building  of  light 
cruisers,  as  well  as  destroyers  and  submarines.  The  activity  in 
constructing  torpedo  craft — surface  and  sub-surface — to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  150  by  the  four  foreign  Powers  which  were  represented 
at  the  Washington  Conference  is  a  very  significant  development 
in  view  of  the  existing  strength  of  the  several  fleets  in  these 
vessels.  The  United  States  already  possesses  315,  Japan  18S, 
France  129,  and  Italy  117,  while  the  whole  British  Empire 
has  267. 

But  even  more  significant  is  the  attention  which  is  being 
devoted  to  light  cruisers.  In  that  respect  the  figures  reveal 
only  the  partial  truth.  They  show  that  33  light  cruisers  are 
building  or  projected,  but  they  take  no  account  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  United  States,  which  is  about  to  be  presented  to 
Congress.  The  Navy  Department  is  seeking  authority  to  lay 
down  eight  more  cruisers,  besides  four  river  gunboats  and  three 
cruiser  submarines.  France  will  also  begin  six  more  light 
cruisers  in  the  near  future,  and  Japan  and  Italy  will  certainly 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Powers  with  whose  naval  strength  they 
measure  their  own — the  United  States  and  France  respectively. 

Four  of  the  light  cruisers  which  Japan  is  about  to  begin:^  as 
well  as  the  latest  American,  French,  and  Italian  cruisers,  will, 

(1)  Laid  dot'll  during  the  war.  (2)  Including  6  projected. 

(8)  Including  21  projected.  (4)  Including  28  projected. 

(6)  These  vessels  are  projected. 
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it  is  stated  on  reliable  authority,  be  of  the  “  Washington  design,” 
displacing  10,000  tons  each  and  mounting  Sin.  guns.  If  we 
except  the  Courageous  and  Glorious,  the  British  Navy  has  nothing 
as  large,  as  powerful  in  offence  and  defence,  or  with  as  large  a 
radius  of  action  as  can  be  obtained  on  such  dimensions,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  foreign  vessels  of  this  class 
will  carry  aeroplanes.  Practically  all  existing  British  cruisers 
were  evolved  under  the  conditions  which  existed  before  and 
during  the  Great  War.  Most  of  them  w'ere  intended  for  serrice 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  North  Sea,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
the  Main  Fleet  would  have  associated  with  it  battle  cruisers, 
to  which  the  light  cruisers  would  act  as  ‘  ‘  eyes.  ’  ’  The  battle 
cruiser  is  now  a  dead  type ;  the  Washington  Conference  has 
killed  it.  What  is  the  position?  Whereas  in  pre-war  days  we 
spoke  of  “sea  power,”  we  have  in  the  new  naval  situation  to 
speak  of  ‘  ‘  ocean  power.  ’  ’  Our  eyes  must  henceforth  be  fixed 
on  the  great  oceans — the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Cruisers  of 
great  radius  of  action  will  be  needed.  The  increased  strategic 
value  of  the  “  Washington  light  cruisers  ”  over  even  light  cruisers 
of  7,500  tons  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the 
gun  power  greater,  but  the  radius  of  action  is  doubled. 

*  «  «  «  » 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  line  of  development  of  light 
cruisers  as  indicated  by  the  action  being  taken  by  America,  Japan, 
France,  and  Italy.  They  will  be  almost  as  large  and  as  costly 
as  the  greatest  battleships  built  in  the  earlier  years  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign,  will  have,  of  course,  a  far  greater  radius  of 
action,  and  will  carry  aeroplanes,  as  also  will  the  submarines. 
The  United  States  and  Japan,  as  recorded  in  the  Naval  and 
Military  Record,  are  moving  in  this  direction. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  decided  to  fit  all  its  ocean-going  sub¬ 
marines  of  the  “  S,”  “  T,”  and  “  V  ”  classes  with  special  small  seaplanes. 
These  aircraft  have  just  passed  very  successful  tests,  and  they  can  be 
struck  down  and  stowed  on  board  a  submarine  or  patrol  vessel  without 
difficulty.  Experiments  are  to  be  carried  out  with  an  all-metal  machine 
now  being  built,  but  in  the  meantime  no  opportunity  is  to  be  wasted, 
and  the  older  wood-and-canvas  machines  are  to  be  ordered  at  once. 

Some  months  ago  a  report  that  the  Japanese  were  designing  a  large 
bomb-dropping  machine  that  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  stowed  in  an 
ocean-going  submarine  caused  considerable  comment  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States.  The  Glermans  have  also  been  carrying  out 
similar  experiments,  although  they  are  not  permitted  to  own  submarines. 

Should  any  naval  power  in  future  warfare  use  under-water  craft 
against  merchantmen,  the  added  danger  of  a  flying  tender  can  well  be 
imagined,  for  there  would  be  no  longer  any  hope  of  eluding  the  enemy  by 
dazzle-painting  to  disguise  the  course  and  speed  of  the  ship,  or  by  apparatus 
for  concealing  by  smoke,  except,  perhaps,  in  narrow  waters,  where  the  enemy 
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would  not  dare  to  stay  sufficiently  long  on  the  surfewse  to  get  the  seaplane 
away.  The  machine  would  not  be  used  for  bomb-dropping,  but  would 
probably  follow  the  t{M:tics  of  the  seaplane  tender  of  the  German  raider 
Wolf,  which  not  only  acted  as  scout  and  greatly  increased  her  range  of 
vision,  but  also  flew  on  ahead  and  opened  file  on  her  intended  victim 
with  machine  guns,  which  generally  persuaded  her  to  stop  and  await 
the  arrival  of  the  redder. 

It  is  recognised  abroad,  though  the  British  Cabinet’s  recent 
action  shows  that  British  Ministers  are  blind  to  the  develop¬ 
ment,  that  air  power  is  an  essential  extension  of  sea  power. 
Every  foreign  fleet  is  developing  its  own  air  arm  to  meet  the 
pecuUar  necessities  of  naval  warfare.  Light  cruisers  and  sub¬ 
marines,  as  has  been  indicated,  are  being  designed  by  the  Navy 
Departments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  to  carry  aircraft, 
which  will  be  manned  and  operated  by  naval  personnel  specially 
trained  to  meet  the  aerial  requirements  of  those  navies.  Provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  full  unity  of  control,  which  is  the  secret  of 
success  in  preparing  for  war,  as  well  as  waging  war.  Captain 
Luke  McNamee,  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  in  the  United 
States  Navy  Department,  has  recently  explained,  for  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  American  public,  that  the  United  States 
Navy^  “  far  from  opposing  the  development  of  aircraft,  is  anxious 
to  develop  its  offensive  and  defensive  powers  to  the  maximum, 
because  it  is  realised  that  the  aeroplane  is  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  auxiliaries  of  the  fleet.  Aeroplanes,  and  dirigibles,  too,  in 
some  cases,”  he  declares,  ‘‘will  make  effective  scouts,  giving 
early  information  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  and  of  the 
disposition  of  his  fleet.  They  will  be  used  for  observing  and 
directing  the  fall  of  our  shots  during  battle,  and  will  attack, 
when  possible,  the  enemy’s  vessels  with  bombs  and  torpedoes.” 
In  every  foreign  navy  such  air  forces  as  each  country’s  naval 
liabilities  are  held  to  dictate  are  being  designed,  trained,  and 
operated  by  the  navy  itself.  Foreign  naval  officers  would  as 
soon  think  of  borrowing  army  units  to  fight  the  guns  and  dis¬ 
charge  the  torpedoes  of  their  ships  as  they  would  of  borrowing 
aeroplanes  and  pilots  from  some  other  department.  In  this 
island  country  alone  it  has  been  decided  to  cut  off  the  Navy’s 
air  arm  and  place  it  in  charge  of  another  Department — the  Air 
Ministry’. 

♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

What,  then,  must  be  the  attitude  of  the  British  peoples  all 
the  world  over  to  the  competition  in  the  building  of  cruisers  and 
submarines,  now  that  the  battle  fleets  of  the  world  have  been 
stabilised  by  the  Washington  Conference?  Can  they  afford  to 
regard  the  movement  with  indifference,  in  recollection  of  the 
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events  at  sea  during  the  World  War?  They  are,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  sea-dependent.  Their  trade  routes  are  sea  routes.  Their 
free  development,  ix>litically  and  socially,  must  be  subject  to 
their  confidence  in  the  security  of  the  ocean  highways,  which 
are  the  vital  links  of  an  incurably  maritime  Empire.  They  must, 
however  unwillingly,  maintain  their  strength  in  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  submarines,  unless  their  freedom,  as  well  as  their 
livelihood,  is  to  be  imperilled. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  renewed  rivalry  is  an  international 
agreement,  and  to  that  end  invitations  to  a  Conference,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  American  Congress  last  spring,  might  not  be  un¬ 
welcome  to  the  five  chief  naval  Powers.  Any  such  Conference 
would,  however,  raise  quite  other  issues  than  those  which  were 
brought  to  the  basis  of  agreement  in  the  capital  ship  ratio. 
For,  in  extent  as  in  population,  the  British  Empire,  even 
if  we  ignore  its  peculiar  dependence  on  the  sea,  demands 
greater  resources  for  ocean  patrol  and  coast  defence  than  any 
other  country,  even  the  largest  and  most  populous,  the  United 
States.  We  brought  ourselves  to  concede  at  Washington  that 
in  capital  ships  the  familiar  Two-Power  Standard  should  be 
replaced  by  the  5-5-3-1-75-1-75  ratio.  The  whole  British  Empire 
—the  Dominions,  Crown  Colonies,  and  Protectorates,  as  well  as 
the  INIother  Country — ^is  pledged  to  support  a  battle  fleet  no 
stronger  than  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
400,000,000  people  of  the  British  Empire,  living  on  and  by  the 
sea,  need  light  naval  forces  far  in  excess  of  the  capital  ship  ratio, 
unless  they  are  to  exist  under  the  threat  that  their  life-line  may 
be  severed. 

That  is  the  new  problem  which  presents  itself  now  that  many 
indications  are  forthcoming  that  rivalry  in  the  construction  of 
light  cruisers  up  to  10,000  tons  displacement,  with  Sin.  guns, 
as  well  as  of  sea-going  submarines  and  large  destroyers,  is 
developing  surely  and  swiftly  in  other  countries.  Even  so  out¬ 
spoken  and  sincere  a  pleader  for  disarmament  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Guy  Enock  admits  in  his  recent  and  informative  little  volume  * 
that  ‘  ‘  the  food  supply  of  any  country  is  vital  to  its  existence, 
and  unless  and  until — even  in  time  of  war — it  can  be  guaran¬ 
teed  one  to  the  other  by  a  league  of  civilised  nations,  the  most 
potent  cause  of  naval  armaments  will  remain  operative.”  The 
action  of  Congress  in  suggesting  another  Conference  offers  a  way 
of  avoiding  the  threatened  rivalry,  infinitely  costly,  and  the 
proposed  treaties  of  mutual  guarantee  drafted  by  the  League  of 
Nations  might  be  accepted  as  the  starting-point  for  discussion 
at  such  a  world  assembly.  Archibald  Hurd. 

(1)  The  Problem  of  Armamente.  (Macmillan.) 

VOL.  CXIV.  N.S.  E  E 


C’EllTAIN  BOYS  OF  DAUDET. 


Alphonse  Daudet  died  too  soon  to  rejoice  in  the  perfecting  of 
an  Entente  Cordiale  with  which  he  would  have  been  in  entire  sym¬ 
pathy,  although  his  kindliness  towards  England  was  based  on 
the  airiest  of  fantastic  foundations.  An  early  passion  for  Defoe, 
manifest  in  more  than  one  of  his  best  books,  a  much  later  passion 
for  Dickens,  fruitful  of  controversy — such  were  its  slight  origins. 
Moreover,  he  only  knew  them  through  the  distorting  medium  of 
translations.  There  was  no  call  of  the  blood  as  in  the  case  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  who  began  life  as  a  small  solitary  boy  on  Boulogne 
beach,  looking  towards  the  England  of  his  grandmother  as  to¬ 
wards  a  promised  land,  envying  the  dingiest  lad  on  the  blackest 
collier  the  privilege  of  touching  the  golden  shores  of  his  rose- 
coloured  dreams. 

That  the  Dickens-Daudet  parallel  has  been  exploited  beyond 
actuality  is  clear  when  searchlights  applied  to  certain  characters 
merely  reveal  analogy  remote  from  real  likeness.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  ignored  here  because  they  had  in  common  such  noteworthy 
comprehension  of  boys.  Monsieur  Leon  Daudet  settled  a  dis¬ 
puted  question  when,  in  1908,  he  replied  to  a  letter  from  the 
Scotch  author  of  an  intelligent  study  of  Charles  Dickens  and 
Alphonse  Daudet,  Homanciers  de  VEnfant  et  des  Humbles, 
published  by  the  University  of  Toulouse,  “  Mon  pfere  ignoAiit 
la  langue  anglaise,  et  n’a  lu  Dickens  que  tres  tard,  mais  il  I’aimait, 
et  I’admirait,  et  I’admirait  beaucoup.”  Striking  proof  of  the 
strength  of  this  admiration  was  found  in  a  note-book  after  the 
death  of  Daudet.  He  had  intended  to  write  a  conte  concerning 
a  grandson  of  Dickens  who  was  to  journey  to  London  to  sleep 
a  night  in  his  grandfatlier’s  room,  to  see  mysterious  visions  in 
a  house  remote  from  reality  and  Gadshill.  There  is  Gilbertian 
piquancy  in  the  fact  that  the  only  duel  ever  fought  by  J  daudet 
was  in  answer  to  a  charge  of  having  imitated  Dickens  before  he 
had  read  him  !  One  Albert  Delpit  “  liii  reprochait  d’avoir  decar- 
casse  le  style  de  Chateaubriand,  et  d’imiter  de  trop  pres  Dickens.” 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  tiny,  delicate  Daudet,  further 
handicapped  by  his  eye-glasses,  was  able  to  give  his  preposterous 
antagonist  a  nasty  sword-thrust  in  the  arm.  That  he  should 
have  resented  such  an  aspersion  u|X)n  his  originality  did  him 
credit,  and  stopped  Delpit  from  writing  nonsense  for  the  time 
being. 

Monsieur  Gauthier-Ferrieres  rightly  asserts  :  ”  Ceux  qui  ont 
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la  manie  de  ranger  a  toutes  forces  nn  ecrivain  dans  telle  ou  telle 
ecole,  seront  toujours  bien  embarrasses  par  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Venn  apres  Flaubert,  en  meme  temps  qu’ Emile  Zola  et  les  grands 
realistes,  pent  on  dire  qu’il  appartienne  a  cette  derniere  ecole? 
Car  son  genie  fait  justement  de  liberte,  s’accdmmode  aussi  mal 
d’un  systeme  que  I’oiseau  d’une  cage.  II  ne  transcrit  pas.  II 
interprete.” 

Despite  liis  fiery  readiness  to  fight  rather  than  be  branded  a 
plagiarist,  Daudet  was  proud  of  being  associated  with  one  his 
discernment  and  generosity  alike  recognised  as  greater  than  him¬ 
self.  It  remains  a  perennial  puzzle  w  hy  the  seemingly  untrans¬ 
latable  genius  of  Dickens  has  succeeded  in  touching  the  heart  of 
the  world  to  its  core.  It  is  scarcely  more  bizarre  to  hear  that 
the  pig-tailed  Chinaman  is  keenly  interested  in  the  wooing  of 
Mr.  Barkis  than  that  zealous  French  devotees  claim  to  under¬ 
stand  “  the  serious,  the  real  Dickens,”  best  because  they  are  less 
“hampered”  by  the  humour,  often  diminished  to  vanishing 
jxjint,  in  translation.  Mr.  Munro,  Bachelier-es-Lettres,  of 
Toulouse,  is  right  when  he  gives  their  ardent  child-championship 
as  constituting  the  chief  similarity  between  Dickens  and  Daudet. 
Both  were  at  their  best  w'hen  they  began  at  the  beginnings  of 
their  heroes,  both  lingered  lovingly  over  the  iridescent  years 
giving  colour  to  the  future.  Both,  again,  were  of  the  period 
w'hen  the  boy  made  an  inexplicably  sudden  and  triumphant  entry 
into  literature.  He  came  to  stay.  As  witness  Sinister  Street, 
parts  of  which  might  have  been  written  by  Daudet,  though  before 
his  right  hand  had  found  its  full  cunning. 

Dickens  and  Daudet  shared  the  misery  of  premature  care. 
That  the  Lycee  at  Alais  W'as  Daudet’s  Murdstone  and  Grinby’s, 
the  wretched  pion  of  fifteen  has  bitterly  recorded — Alais,  re¬ 
membered  by  some  of  us  for  its  ruined  abbey,  by  more  for  its 
sparkling  white  wine.  Balzac’s  poverty  was  picturesque,  framed 
enchantingly  by  the  chateaux  of  Touraine  he  was  destined  to 
re-awaken  to  robust  Babelaisian  life  in  the  Contes  Drold- 
tiques.  But  the  mean  street  in  Lyons  resembled  the  mean 
street  in  Kentish  Town  where  Micawber  had  his  genesis. 
Dickens  was  torn  reluctantly  from  pleasant  Eochester  of  the 
pealing  bells,  the  redcoats,  and  the  music  of  the  bugles ;  Daudet 
from  Nimes  of  the  prodigal  beauties  scented  with  the  Midi.  To 
those  who  are  intimate  with  its  charm,  who  have  w^andered  by 
Diana’s  translucent  bath  beneath  empurpled  Judas  trees,  or 
w'ondered  at  the  Saracen-towered  amphitheatre  where  the  past 
is  more  real  than  the  present,  it  is  an  ideal  cradle  for  a  great 
novelist.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  ache  of  homesickness 
torturing  the  sensitive  child  was  never  really  cured  even  by 
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Paris  and  success.  The  figure  in  the  Champs  Elysees  is  an  exile. 
The  white  statue  set  in  the  green  garden  with  the  pools  where 
swana  float,  witnesses  that  Daudet  has  come  home  to  Nimes  at 
last. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  genius  there  came  to  Dickens  and  to 
Daudet  a  boundless  pity  for  their  own  blighted  boyhood,  flower¬ 
ing  into  catholic  compassion  for  the  legion  of  martyrs  deprived 
of  their  right  divine  of  happiness.  They  seemed  to  themselves 
in  retrospect  to  have  embodied  peculiar  suffering  in  its  intensest 
form,  and  they  alike  accepted  as  a  duty  the  task  of  seeking  to 
lessen  it  for  victims  equally  innocent.  The  boys  of  Daudet 
cannot  boast  the  abounding  humour  of  certain  of  the  boys  of 
Dickens.  “  L’humour,”  said  a  French  critic,  “  est  une  pro¬ 
duction  essentiellement  anglaise,  et  le  comique  de  Daudet  tou- 
jours  voile  d’ironie  est  d’un  ordre  tout  different.”  He  gave  us 
no  Bailey  Junior,  no  iVrtful  Dodger.  It  is  idle  to  search  for  non¬ 
existent  parallels  when  even  the  oft-quoted  resemblance  between 
Desiree  Delobelle  and  Jenny  Wren  is  purely  superficial.  It  is 
not  more  surprising  to  know  for  certain  that  Daudet  had  never 
read  Our  Mutual  Friend  when  he  produced  his  perfect  portrait 
of  Desiree*  than  that  Dickens  knew  not  Fromcnt  when  he  imbued 
the  dolls’  dressmaker  with  her  touch  of  elfin  magic. 

These  men  of  genius  had  marvellous  memories,  retentive  of 
every  least  wretched  incident  of  the  early  trials  serving  a  noble 
ultimate  purpose.  For  they  sent  them  as  brothers  of  pity,  to 
blazon  forth  the  wrongs  of  those  on  whom  the  sins  of  the  parents 
are  heavily  visited.  They  echoed  Mrs.  Browning’s  solemn 
warning  that  “  the  child’s  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper  than 
the  strong  man  in  his  wrath.”  Either  the  sunny  nature  of 
Dickens  or  his  consideration  for  his  idolatrous  public  made  him 
concede  conventional  cheerful  endings  to  all  his  books.  Thus, 
Oliver  Twist  drops  from  a  dramatic  exposure  of  the  evils  of 
the  workhouse  system  circa  1836  to  an  almost  dull  attempt  to 
prove  that  everyone  who  was  virtuous  lived  happily  ever  after¬ 
wards,  with  the  added  satisfaction  of  perceiving  every  malefactor 
got  his  deserts,  Oliver  Twist  meanwhile  degenerating  into  a 
wooden  lay  figure.  Jack,  tragic  from  its  first  pages,  is 
worked  to  an  inevitably  tragic  conclusion  with  far  finer  artistry. 
But  where  there  is  an  undeniable  likeness  of  method  is  in  the 
way  the  precocious  gift  of  observation  allowed  both  to  use  actual 
experience  with  such  skill  that  whole  chapters  of  autobiography 
adorn  David  Copperficld  and  Lc  Petit  Chose. 

When  Daudet  became  secretary  to  the  Due  de  Morny  his  chief 
occupation  was  to  supply  graceful  verses  for  the  forgotten  oper¬ 
ettas  of  the  dandy  cynosure  of  the  Imperial  Court.  It  was  a 
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strange  preface  for  such  a  novel  with  a  purpose  as  the  Petit 
Chose  of  1868.  For  the  usher  of  Alais,  grotesque  boy-man, 
was  its  hero,  its  thesis  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  educational 
system  from  which  France  was  struggling  to  break  free  when  the 
war  came,  surely  to  give  it  the  coup  de  grdce.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  read  that  grim  human  document  by  Paul  Margueritte,  the 
section  of  Les  Jours  s’Allongent  he  calls  Prison  d’Enfance,  or 
Ijoti’s  sickly-sweet  Roman  d'un  Enfant,  to  be  convinced  that  for 
all  its  brilliance  Daudet’s  imagination  played  him  no  tricks.  They 
gave  us  their  experience  in  biography.  Daudet,  like  Dickens, 
preferred  to  use  a  transparent  veil  of  fiction.  There  is  nothing  in 
Petit  Chose  quite  as  revolting  as  certain  pages  of  Prison 
d'Eufance.  Nor  is  its  sentiment,  albeit  cloying  here  and 
there,  the  “  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood  ”  of  Tx)ti  when  he 
writes  of  himself  infinitely  worse  than  of  his  sea-washed 
Pecheurs  d'lslande.  The  glaring  defects  are  pitilessly 
revealed.  Intended  to  harden,  the  training  tended  to  weaken 
moral  fibre  and  was  parent  of  much  insidious  evil.  The  unhappy 
pupils,  marched  out  like  prisoners,  lacked  outlets  for  the  vitality 
which,  rightly  used,  is  a  gift  of  the  gods.  An  unwholesome 
curiosity  infested  their  minds  like  a  contagious  disease,  with  the 
result  that  they  became  “too  wise  in  that  they  should  not  know.” 
Le  Petit  Chose  has  much  to  repel  English  appreciation  because 
w'e  find  it  insufferable  to  admit  its  reality.  Yet,  with  all 
his  faults,  the  boy  hero  charms  us  while  he  is  a  boy. 

The  beloved  Robinson  Crusoe  plays  the  lead  in  “  Les 
premieres,  les  seules  bonnes  ann^es  de  ma  vie,”  as  it  did  in  Les 
Petits  Robinson,  written  by  Daudet  after  the  siege  of  Paris  to 
show  how  a  tiny  damsel  of  eight  found  fairyland  in  a  cellar. 
Petit  Chose,  entirely  happy  in  his  own  radiant  world,  of 
which  the  destruction  draws  nearer  day  by  day,  is  flesh  and 
blood.  He,  too,  lands  upon  a  treasure  island  where,  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys,  his  right  there  is  none  to  dispute.  The 
shadow^s  on  the  hearth  never  darken  its  tropical  sunshine.  A 
living  parrot  peoples  it,  and  fancy  provides  the  palms,  the 
gorgeous  flowers,  the  teeming  adventures.  “  Je  suis  n4  dans 
une  ville  de  Languedoc  ou  Ton  trouve,  comme  dans  toutes  les 
villes  du  midi,  beaucoup  de  soleil,  pas  mal  de  poussiere,  nn 
convent  de  Carmelites,  et  deux  ou  trois  monuments  Remains.” 
Petit  Chose  only  tells  us  half  the  truth,  for,  surely,  his  birth- 
f/lace  was  Crusoe’s  evergreen  Eden,  the  Paradise  of  the  boy. 

When  his  father’s  bankruptcy  compelled  exile,  the  crowning 
disaster  of  the  Journey  was  the  loss  of  the  green  parrot  in  its 
blue  cage,  sadly  symbolical  of  the  loss  of  his  radiant  kingdom. 
Yet  Daudet  gives  assurance  the  blue  of  illusion,  the  green  of 
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hope,  never  deserted  Petit  Chose.  That  his  brother  Jacques 
altogether  resembled  Daudet’s  own  brother  Ernest  is  doubtful, 
although  both  welcomed  their  juniors  to  Paris  with  an  equally 
unselfish  affection,  Jacques,  for  ever  in  tears  in  his  childhood,  is 
an  irritating  impossibility  to  any  Briton  with  a  rag  of  insular 
prejudice.  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  would  have  stigmatised  him  as  pre¬ 
eminently  “  Maryannish.”  He  only  becomes  interesting  when 
Petit  Chose  finds  an  exercise  book  bearing  his  name  with  the 
imposing  endorsement,  “  La  Religion  :  poeme  en  douze  chants.” 

Of  the  twelve  cantos  only  a  fragment  exists,  but  sufficient  to 
make  Petit  Chose,  that  born  lover  of  the  limelight,  envious. 

Religion,  Religion, 

Mot  sublime,  mystere, 

Voix  touchante,  et  solitaire, 

Compassion  !  compassion  ! 

Jacques  took  poet’s  licence  for  obscurity  and  irrelevancy.  Petit 
Chose  might  have  complained  that  ”  it,  of  course,  was  very  clever, 
but  he  didn’t  understand  it,”  had  he  been  acquainted  with  Bab 
and  Tupper.  As  it  was,  he  was  pricked  to  emulation  by  such 
amazing  evidence  of  genius  in  the  weeping  Jacques.  The  tables 
turned  speedily,  resulting  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jacques,  who 
spent  his  all  to  give  the  world  the  poems  of  Petit  Chose,  and 
buy  the  entire  edition  secretly  that  he  might  believe  he  had 
“arrived.”  Jacques  is  such  a  goose  at  starting,  his  development 
persistently  wears  an  air  of  improbability.  Or,  is  he  too  good  to 
be  true?  Petit  Chose  is  not  a  book  that  counts,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Paris  chapters,  with  their  inevitable  tawdry  intrigue  with 
the  woman  we  have  met  too  often,  nor  care  to  meet  again. 
The  claim  to  live  rests  upon  its  proof  that  poverty  cannot  kill 
the  real  romance  of  childhood,  and  upon  the  arresting  study  of 
the  Lyc^e  at  Alais,  the  ingenuity  of  the  cruelty  of  the  boys 
towards  one  it  was  an  irony  to  call  their  master. 

The  over-confident,  pathetically  ignorant  lad  of  fifteen  hurried 
eagerly  towards  his  ordeal  with  visions  splendid  of  the  dignity 
of  manhood.  He  makes  boast  of  the  glorious  career  before  him 
to  the  old  nurse  he  visits,  and  dazzles  on  the  way.  For  Petit 
Chose,  true  meridional,  sees  the  future  gilded  after  the  good 
cheer,  and  the  good  wine,  and  the  w'orthy  caharetiere  is  as  deeply 
impressed  as  was  Peggotty  by  her  more  modest  David.  Alas ! 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Mell  at  Salem  House  at  the  hands  of  Steerforth 
was  happiness  compared  with  that  of  Petit  Chose.  Mr.  Mell  had 
no  such  sustained  siege  against  his  innocence  as  was  laid  by 
depraved  associates.  That  they  were  powerless  against  his  better 
nature  is  shown  by  the  episode  of  his  championship  of  the 
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deformed  dwarf  Bambin,  and  there  is  a  touch  of  true  nobility  in 
tliis  victory  of  compassion  over  physical  repulsion.  Years  later, 
in  the  heyday  of  success,  Daudet  wrote  : 

Je  me  sens  au  coeur  I’amour  de  Dickens  pour  les  disgracids,  et  les 
pauvrcs,  les  cnfants  m#16s  aux  miseres  des  grandes  \nlles.  J’ai  eu,  comme 
lui,  une  entree  de  v’ie  navrante,  I'obligation  de  gagner  ma  vie  avant  seize 
ans.  C’est  lil,  j ’imagine,  notre  plus  grande  ressemblance. 

There  was  another.  Daudet,  like  Dickens,  was  a  born  giver. 
His  first  public  reading  was  in  aid  of  a  children’s  hospital ;  his 
chief  regret,  when  seized  by  his  terrible  illness,  that  he  could 
no  longer  visit,  as  a  toy-laden  godfather,  those  for  whom  the 
“  Spirit  of  delight  comes  on  small  wings.”  It  is  good  to  know 
that  Daudet’s  autobiography  stops  dead  in  Petit  Chose  soon 
after  the  Alais  chapters.  To  the  satire,  playful  or  mordant,  of 
Femmes  d’ Artiste  his  own  marriage  offered  charming  con¬ 
tradiction.  His  was,  indeed,  a  happy  union  wdth  the  gifted 
woman  who  loved  and  understood  her  delicate  genius. 

Four  years  separate  Petit  Chose  from  the  first,  and  best, 
of  the  Tartarin  series.  Daudet’s  versatility  is  startling.  He 
determined  to  make  Paris  smile  again  whilst  the  wounds  of  ’70 
bled,  and  his  merriment  was  irresistible.  Tartarin  himself  has 
been  styled  the  French  Pickwick,  and  at  least  they  both  came 
into  the  w'orld  genially  middle-aged.  It  seems  ungracious  to  find 
fault  with  such  a  jewel,  hut  why  did  not  Daudet  give  us  details 
of  Tartarin’s  boyhood?  We  have  instead  only  a  tantalising 
glimpse  of  the  malicious  urchins  taunting  him  with  the  delay  of 
his  much-advertised  quest  for  lions.  They  bawled  beneath  his 
window  a  Proven9al  refrain  which  may  run  in  English  doggerel  : 

Old  Monsieur  Gerson 
Was  a  sporting  tofi. 

He  shouldered  a  big  loaded  gun. 

But  never  let  it  of?. 

The  outraged  hero  appears  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  his  half-shaven 
jowl  bedaubed  with  soap  :  — 

Des  coups  d’ep4e.  Messieurs,  des  coups  d’ep^.  .  .  .  Mais  pas  des 
coups  d’epingle  !  Belles  paroles  dignes  de  I’histoire,  qui  n’avaient  que 
le  tort  de  s’adresser  h  ces  petits  fouchtras  hauts  comme  leurs  boites  k 
cirage,  et  gentilshommes  tout-4-fait  incapable  de  tenir  une  ep<5e. 

To  know  Tartarin  properly  it  is  essential  to  have  spent  if  but 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  little  white  town  of  the  boundless  imagina¬ 
tions.  If  the  Tarasque  lurks  in  a  shabby  shed  with  its  fires 
spent,  the  boys  sing  as  they  sang  to  Tartarin  with  a  nasal  shrill¬ 
ness  :  “  Et  alors-s.  .  .  .” 

If  the  part  they  played  in  La  Defense  de  Tarascon  is 
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unaccountably  omitted  in  Contes  du  Lundi,  boys  are  ubiquit¬ 
ous  in  its  pages.  The  miniature  of  a  Cosway  may  be  as  true  a 
likeness  as  the  full-length  of  a  Raeburn.  Daudet’s  boys  in  these 
stories  of  '70  are  drawn  with  master  strokes,  and  painted  in 
unfading  colours.  Their  variety  is  endless.  There  is  one  deli¬ 
cious  scrap,  said  to  be  biography,  telling  of  a  truant  who,  lured 
by  a  syren  river,  rowed  all  day  in  a  stolen  boat  instead  of  going 
to  school.  Forced  to  hit  upon  some  way  of  avoiding  aw'kward 
questions  at  home,  necessity  proved  the  mother  of  invention.  He 
bursts  in  upon  his  ultra-devout  family  with  the  appalhng  news 
that  the  Pope  is  dead,  and  no  one  doubts  the  small  liar.  “  Je  me 
souviens  d’une  soiree  fun^bre  et  douce,  le  pere  tres  grave,  la 
m6re  atterrd.”  A  bom  actor,  he  successfully  assumed  a  gentle 
melancholy,  listening  with  pious  attention  to  the  familiar  tales 
of  the  virtues  of  Pio  Nono  ;  for,  often  as  he  had  heard  them,  they 
had  a  weird  new  interest.  When  he  fell  asleep  it  was  to  dream 
of  the  blue  boat  on  the  sun-bediamonded  water,  his  last  comfort¬ 
able  waking  thought  was^,  “  Demain  matin,  en  apprenant  que  le 
pape  n’est  pas  mort,  ils  seront  si  contents  que  personne  n’aura 
le  courage  de  me  gronder.” 

It  is  naturally  the  group  of  wrar  boys  in  the  Contes  du  Lundi 
which  rivet  and  deserve  attention.  Not  for  nothing  did  Daudet, 
despite  his  delicacy  and  his  short  sight,  hurry  to  put  on  the  kepi 
of  the  Garde-Mobile.  There  is  the  brief,  poignant  tragedy  of  the 
child-spy.  The  penniless  little  lad,  with  a  precocious  longing 
to  gamble,  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  his  depraved  elder,  and 
slinking  into  the  German  camp  to  sell  the  secrets  of  France. 
Once  there  the  shame  overwhelms  him,  and  even  a  Prussian, 
born  before  the  age  of  “  kultur,”  calls  after  him  “Pas  choli, 
pas  choli!”  The  silver  pieces  in  his  pocket  buy  no  solace. 
Conscience  compels  him  to  full  confession  to  his  loving  father, 
and  his  chastisement  is  swift.  Seizing  the  Judas-money,  the 
Pfere  Stenne  vanishes  into  the  night  to  take  back  the  price  of 
honour,  never  to  return. 

Then  there  is  the  comedy  of  the  slave  of  duty  who  was  the 
very  Casablanca  of  the  cake  shop  w'here  he  was  mitron.  How¬ 
ever,  on  one  sunny,  eventful  morning  he  must  needs  gad  after 
the  soldiers  with  the  crowd  instead  of  going  straight  to  Monsieur 
Bonnicar’s  to  deliver  the  petits  pates  that  worthy  regarded  as 
part  of  the  ritual  of  the  proper  observance  of  Sunday.  The  Com¬ 
mune  does  not  disturb  Monsieur  Bonnicar  like  the  unpunctuality 
of  the  pastrycook.  Furious,  he  rushes  off  to  give  him  a  piece  of 
his  mind,  deaf  to  the  pleading  cook  urging  with  the  eloquence 
of  a  true  artist  that  the  joint  will  be  burnt  to  rags,  the  young 
green  peas  ruined.  He  utterly  refuses  to  tuck  in  his  serviette 
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before  the  hot  pdtes  steam  before  him.  Arrest  and  insults  are 
the  rewards  of  his  greediness.  It  might  be  a  cautionary  tale  by 
Jane  and  Ann  Taylor,  for  instant  retribution  comes  when  the 
errant  mitron  is  apprehended  with  his  comrades.  Yet  even  Mrs. 
Fairchild  might  have  conceded  he  was  not  wholly  lost  as  he 
clings  to  his  white-napkined  burden  and  confronts  the  astounded 
Bonnicar  with  it  in  the  prison  yard.  Dutifully  he  offers  his 
pdtes  to  his  starving  patron,  who  is  thus  saved  from  breaking 
his  inviolable  rule  of  eating  them  once  a  week. 

Ivadour,  the  boy  Turco,  is  a  winning  figure  in  his  simplicity 
and  courage.  He  has  been  in  a  Paris  hospital  all  the  winter, 
and  when  he  creeps  out  into  the  lilac-scented  streets  he  has  no 
idea  the  fighting  there  is  not  against  the  old  enemy.  Kadour 
hates  the  Bosche,  and  loves  France  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
trenches  of  yesterday  with  his  sons.  He  is  shot  proclaiming 
himself  “  Bono  Franc^se  ”  with  his  last  breath,  believing  he  is 
dying  for  his  adopted  country. 

Daudet’s  sympathies  go  with  the  lovers  of  the  “  school  of  the 
green  bushes”  instead  of  the  stuffy  classroom.  Fortunately, 
one  truant  Alsatian  does  not  wander  away  on  the  memorable  day 
of  La  Demiere  Ciasse.  He  too  learns  the  last  French  lesson  to 
be  given  by  a  broken-hearted  schoolmaster.  In  silence,  with  a 
mute  sense  of  impending  sorrow,  the  idlest  boy  does  his  work 
with  a  strange  zeal.  When  the  bell  tolls  in  German  dominion, 
Daudet  leaves  the  certainty  that  in  the  last  class  the  seed  was 
sown  of  the  harvest  he  did  not  live  to  see  reaped  when  the  school 
reopened  in  triumph. 

Space  lacks  for  anything  approaching  a  complete  survey  of  the 
boys  of  Daudet,  and  there  are  reasons  for  not  touching  upon  such 
of  his  books  chosen  in  chronological  order.  In  certain  of  them, 
grappling  with  intricate  social  problems,  the  boy  is  inconspicuous. 
For  instance,  there  is  but  a  word  of  the  boyhood  of  misfortune’s 
toy,  Frantz  Risler,  and  the  weak  George  Froment,  before  Sidonie 
broke  their  lives  at  her  malignant  pleasure.  We  first  meet  the 
faulty,  lovable  Numa  Roumestan  at  the  zenith  of  his  career.  It 
is  history  that  Provence  herself  was  godmother  to  the  grandson 
of  the  illustrious  Marquise  de  S4vigne,  and  such  was  the  throng 
in  the  streets  for  the  baptism  of  Numa’s  first-born  history  might 
seem  to  be  repeating  itself.  And  Daudet  convinces  us  satisfac¬ 
torily  that  the  regeneration  of  the  father  will  come  through  the 
son’s  hold  upon  his  wayward  heart. 

Les  Rois  en  Exit  underlines  afresh  the  consolation  of  a  son. 
Most  dramatic  is  the  scene  where  the  strong  young  queen  of  an 
effete  king,  indifferent  to  his  lost  realm  and  to  glory,  goes  incog¬ 
nita  to  an  eminent  doctor  to  see  if  her  afflicted  princeling  can 
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bear  an  operation.  Like  nearly  every  other  great  novelist, 
Daudet  steps  aside  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  great  profession. 
“  ‘  Qu’est-ce  qu’il  a?  ’  dit  Boucherean,  I’attirant  a  lui  avec  iin 
accent  de  bonte,  im  geste  paternel,  car  sous  la  durete  de  son  visage 
se  cache  une  sensibilite  exquise  que  quarante  ans  du  metier  n’ont 
pas  emoussees  encore.”  After  examining  his  piteous  little  patient 
he  tells  the  trembling  mother  the  bald,  hopeless  truth:  ‘‘‘Si 
c’etait  mon  fils  je  ne  I’operais  pas  .  .  .  sans  bien  m’expliquer 
cette  petite  nature,  je  constate  d’etranges  desordres,  un  ebranle- 
ment  de  tout  I’etre,  surtout  le  sang  le  plus  vici4,  le  plus  epuise, 
le  plus  pauvre.’  ‘Du  sang  de  roi,’  gronde  Frcdoriqiie,  brusque- 
ment  levee,  avec  un  eclair  de  revolte.  ‘  Oh,  Madame,  si  j’avais 
su  !  ’  ”  Then  a  voice  at  her  side  asks  a  poignant  question,  the 
voice  of  the  boy  who,  for  all  his  frailty,  has  borne  his  martyr¬ 
dom  with  royal  courage  :  ”  ‘  Maman,  si  je  ne  suis  plus  roi,  est-ce 
que  vous  m’aimiez  tout  de  meme?  ’  ‘Oh!  mon  cheri.’  Elle 
serre  passionnement  la  petite  main  tendue  vers  les  siennes.  .  .  . 
Alors  le  sacrifice  est  fait.  Ecchauffee,  rcconfortee  par  cette 
^treinte,  Fred^rique  n’est  plus  que  mere.” 

Two  or  three  boys  are  dragged  under  in  the  car  of  Juggernaut 
of  L' Evangeliste ,  the  terrible  soul-monger  Jeanne  Autheman. 
There  is  the  cruel,  mendacious  young  convert  who  might  have 
gone  to  school  with  Uriah  Heep  to  learn  the  hypocrisy  of 
unctuous  piety,  the  reality  of  low  cunning.  There  is  the  stupid 
Maurice,  doomed  by  his  undiscerning  parent  to  a  vocation  he 
loathes.  It  was  left  for  Daudet  to  suggest  that  the  right  sort 
of  stepmother  might  have  been  a  saviour  if  Jeanne  had  not  broken 
olf  the  marriage  between  his  father  and  Eline  Ebsen  of  the  loving 
nature,  the  fine  intuitions.  The  sacrifice  of  clumsy  Maurice  is 
all  part  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  one  |Xitent  will  ruthlessly  ruin¬ 
ing  lives  by  taking  the  name  of  religion  in  vain.  Maurice  has 
a  shrinking  from  the  sea.  ‘‘D’abord  I’enfant  fut  enchante  du 
respect  que  montraient  ses  carnarades  pour  cette  vocation 
glorieuse,  surtout  pour  sa  casquette  d’aspirant  .  .  .  puis  quand 
cela  devint  serieux,  quand  il  vit  arriver  les  mathematiques,  la 
trigonometries  aussi  peu  de  son  gout  que  Toccan  et  les  aventures, 
sa  l^gende  etait  faite,  partout  on  I’appelait  le  marin,  il  n’osa 
plus  protester.  Des  lors,  sa  vie  fut  empoisonnee.  Il  prit  cet  air 
lamentable,  abruti,  affaissc  sur  la  menace  de  Borda  dont  tout  le 
monde  la  bombardait,  son  nez  s’allongea  sur  les  equations,  les 
figures  graphiques  et  geometriques,  de  gros  livres  preparatoires 
trop  forts  ix)ur  lui,  et  il  resta  a  perpetuite  le  futur  eleve  de  navale, 
terrific  de  tout  ce  qu’il  devrait  apprendre  pour  y  entrer,  plus 
epouvant^  encore  a  I’idee  que  peut-etre  on  [Kuirrait  I’y  re9evoir.” 

Not  Crossjay  Patterne  himself  could  have  made  of  Maurice  a 
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sailor  worth  his  salt.  Yet,  thoroughly  unprepossessing  as  he 
is,  Daudet  wins  pity  for  him  as  yet  one  more  victim  of  distorted 
ideals. 

It  was  when  Jack  appeared  in  1876,  and  no  critic  denied 
it  the  rounded  completeness  of  a  masterpiece,  that  Daudet  gave 
the  world  a  study  of  boyhood  ranking  in  insight  with  Pip  of 
Great  Expectations.  He  unconsciously  embodied  much  of  his 
own  valiant  nature  in  this  exquisite  book.  If  his  weakness  may 
be  found  in  Petit  Chose,  the  strength  behind  it  is  here.  “  C’est 
une  impression iste  qui  voit  tout  a  travers  lui-meme,  d’elegance, 
son  style  en  est  petrie.  C’est  a  la  fois  de  la  lumi^re,  des  couleurs, 
des  larmes,  des  sourires,  mille  choses  qui  jettees  pele-mele  et 
toutes  vives,  font  un  ensemble,  un  tout,  exquis  et  indefinissable. 
Ce  style  suggere  encore  plus  d’emotion  qu’il  n’en  exprime. 
L’artiste  semble  suspendre  sa  phrase  pour  nous,  laisser  a  nous- 
memes  le  plaisir  de  I’achever.”  This  is  the  truth,  not  panegyric. 
At  first  sight  the  purpose  of  Jack  appears  to  be  to  show  the  appal¬ 
ling  effect  of  selfishness  of  one  supine  woman.  Merely  the 
apotheosis  of  the  deep-rooted  passion  of  the  Frenchman  for  his 
mother,  set  to  haunting  verse-music  by  Albert  du  Bois.  Un¬ 
worthy  as  at  last  he  knew  her  to  be.  Jack,  when  dying,  turns 
from  the  pure,  devoted  Cecile  to  listen  despairingly  for  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  mother  who  came  too  late.  “  ‘  Jack,,  c’est  moi,  je 
suis  la  !  ’  Pas  un  mouvement.  La  mere  eut  un  cri  d’epouvante  ” 
— fear,  not  remorse,  even  then — “  ‘  Mort?  ’  ‘  Non,’  dit  le  vieux 

Eivals  d’une  voix  farouche.  ‘  Non — delivre.’  ”  The  rest  is 
silence.  Here  the  art  of  Daudet  is  superior  to  that  of  Dickens, 
for  his  was  the  supreme  art  of  knowing  when  to  let  imagination 
do  its  share.  Jack  rightly  dominates  his  own  story.  The  open¬ 
ing  pages  of  it  make  us  realise  the  fine  shades  of  his  character 
just  as  plainly  as  we  visualise  the  blond  godson  of  the  fictitious 
“Lord  Peambock,  homme  parfaitement  distingue  et  .  .  .  quel 
valseur!  ’’  His  face  is  wistful,  and  he  is  a  little  awkward  in 
his  outgrown  kilt. 

The  shallow  daughter  of  pleasure,  dite  Ida  de  Barancy,  strikes 
the  keynote  of  Jack’s  pathetic  sonata  at  once.  In  her  complete 
ignorance  she  takes  him  to  the  Jesuits  at  Auteuil,  where  the 
keen-eyed  Superior  sees  the  truth  behind  the  glib  tissue  of  false¬ 
hoods.  Yet  he  is  struck  to  such  a  degree  by  the  distinction  and 
obedience  of  the  child  he  offers  him  the  great  chance  of  his  life 
upon  two  conditions  ;  he  may  remain  as  a  scholar,  but  he  is  not 
to  go  home  until  after  the  marriage  his  mother  asserts  is  near 
at  hand,  and  she  is  to  see  him  privately,  never  among  the  glories 
of  the  parloir  crowded  on  holiday  Thursdays  with  smart  ladies 
of  another  world  than  hers. 
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No  thought  for  the  future  of  her  son  checks  her  angry  refusal. 
Jack,  as  he  is  hurried  away  clinging  to  her  hand,  hears  with 
vague  uneasiness  the  pitying  words  “  Pauvre  enfant  ”  he  is 
destined  to  hear  often.  The  die  is  cast.  He  becomes  a  pupil 
at  that  dreariest  of  pretentious  failures  the  Gymnase-Moronval 
instead.  Not  the  academy  of  Mr.  Squeers,  not  the  castle  of  the 
infant-quelling  Pipchin,  are  better  drawn  than  this  wretched 
school  with  the  tyrannous  Eurasian  at  its  head.  Specialising  in 
what  he  calls  his  “  petits  pays  chauds,”  Moronval  dazzles  the 
foolish  Ida  with  the  information  that  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  a  future  king  himself,  will  be  Jack’s  playfellow.  The 
idyll  in  black-and-white  of  the  friendship  between  Jack  and  the 
negro  drudge,  in  whom  he  is  amazed  to  find  the  little  prince, 
is  a  marvel  of  lifelike  tenderness.  Madou  was  at  first  exploited 
as  a  splendid  advertisement,  and  Moronval  gets  him  paragraphed 
with  such  pertinacity  that  an  interviewer  comes  from  the  London 
Standard  and  publishes  a  lengthy  account  of  ^Madou’s  schemes 
for  future  government.  His  remark  “Tout  manger,  bon  a 
manger;  toute  parole,  pas  bon  a  dire,”  is  quoted  as  evincing 
marvellous  perspicacity.  Then,  alas!  remittances  fail  to  arrive 
from  Dahomey.  Moronval  desires  at  once  to  keep  his  prince  and 
make  him  pay.  He  does  this  by  turning  the  gentle  savage  into 
a  dusky  Smike,  and,  like  Smike,  he  runs  away  only  to  be  re¬ 
captured.  That  he  and  Jack,  with  his  absurdly  long  fair  hair, 
should  cling  together  is  only  incongruous  to  those  who  do  not 
know  boys,  and  before  his  lonely  death  he  owes  one  day  of  real 
happiness  to  his  friend.  For  Jack  induces  his  mother,  always 
good-natured  unless  it  affects  her  own  comfort,  to  take  them  l)oth 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  There  the  little  prince  becomes  royal 
again  when,  trembling  with  emotion,  he  sees  the  palms,  the 
gorgeous  birds,  the  elephants  of  his  native  land.  He  mounts  and 
rides  far,  far  away  to  Dahomey  until  he  is  forced  to  descend  from 
the  red-and-gold  saddle  to  grey  reality.  Is  there  a  boy  in*fiction 
who  makes  a  sadder  figure  than  Madou,  who,  after  much  debate, 
is  by  a  final  irony  given  a  t*ostly  funeral?  “  That  the  number 
of  pupils  is  strictly  limited  ”  is  the  only  true  line  in  the  school 
prospectus,  but  “such  obsequies  will  surely  impress  parents  who 
read  the  sonorous  obituary  notices.” 

When  Said  the  Egyptian,  a  sort  of  French  Toots,  seeks  to 
console  Jack  wdth  cigar  ends,  Jack  displays  a  touch  of  Paul 
Dombey,  though  his  flight  recalls  that  of  David  Copperfield  under 
other  circumstances.  Believing  his  mother  has  abandoned  him, 
he  flies  to  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  where  he  finds  with  secret 
resentment  the  auctioneer  in  the  act  of  selling  his  gilded  cot, 
and  hears  she  is  at  Etiolles.  His  mourning  for  the  liberated 
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jMadou  was  real,  and  he  sorely  missed  those  wonderful  stories 
of  Dahomey  which  made  him  forget  his  misery.  Chilled  by  his 
first  approach  to  the  mystery  of  death,  his  fancy  dwells 
obstinately  upon  some  terrible  reason  for  the  absence  of  his 
mother.  Already  the  bar-sinister  casts  a  shadow  darkening  his 
path,  and  Daudet,  in  his  compassionate  divination  of  his  suffer¬ 
ing,  reflects  Thackeray’s  gentleness  when  he  describes  the  boy 
Henry  Esmond  in  the  same  piteous  plight.  Innate  piety  makes 
Jack  shrink  from  evil  and  thrill  with  horror  at  a  slighting  word 
spoken  of  his  idol.  Ida — her  very  name  changed — is  now  the 
Charlotte  of  the  terrible  Vicomte  who  has  been  his  bugbear  as 
master  at  the  Gymnase  before  fortune  let  him  settle  down 
luxuriously  in  the  comfortable  role  of  genius  incompris. 

Jack  finds  his  way  to  Etiolles  at  last,  after  wdiat  seems  to  him 
a  lifetime  of  fear  and  weariness.  When  he  reaches  the  mother’s 
home,  never  to  be  his,  all  is  forgotten  in  one  rapturous  moment. 
“‘Oh!  la  jolie  maison  tranquille  baignee  de  lumiere  blonde  I  ’ 
Tout  est  encore  ferine,  pourtant  on  ne  dort  pas.  Car  une  voix 
de  femme  fraiche  et  joyeuse  se  met  a  chanter  : 

Mes  Souliers  sont  rouges, 

Mrt  mie,  ma  migiionno. 

Cette  voix !  cette  chanson  !  Jack  croit  rever.  .  .  .  ‘  Maman, 
maman,’  appelle  Jack  d’une  voix  faible.’’  For  this  once  his 
appeal  was  fully  answered.  “  En  un  instant  elle  est  pr4s  de 
lui,  et  de  toute  chaleur  de  son  cceur  de  mere,  elle  rechauffe 
I’enfant  a  demi  mort,  glace  des  terreurs,  des  angoisses  de  tout 
le  froid  et  I’ombre  de  sa  derniere  nuit.”  He  might  have  echoed 
David  Copperfield’s  words  upon  his  last  evening  alone  with  his 
young  mother,  with  far  better  cause  :  “I  wish  I  had  died,  I 
wish  I  had  died  then,  with  that  feeling  in  my  heart !  I  should 
have  been  more  fit  for  Heaven  than  I  liave  ever  been.’’  But 
Jack’s  sorrows  were  only  just  beginning,  though  he  had  a  whole 
week  in  Paradise  first  in  the  dewy  forest  full  of  wonders,  scented 
with  wild  roses,  merry  with  birds  and  beasts. 

Then  d’Argenton  returns.  The  character  of  this  man  is  a  piece 
of  subtle  analysis,  unlike  the  rather  careless  caricature  of  Murd- 
stone.  That  amiable  stepfather  would  hardly  have  relished  a 
parallel  between  himself  and  the  author  of  the  Credo  de 
I' Amour,  with  his  irregular  menage,  and  himself  “  pomade, 
cire,  fatal.’’  Yet  their  educational  system  w’as  precisely  the 
.same,  and  also  their  sullen  jealousy  of  their  pupils.  First  bully  an 
intelligent  boy,  then  punish  him  until  he  becomes  almost  stupid. 
If  Murdstone  had  known  French  he  w'ould  have  enjoyed  reiterat¬ 
ing  the  bald  platitude  “La  vie  n’est  pas  un  roman’’  hefqre 
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dismissing  David  to  wash  bottles.  Jack’s  fate  was  worse.  With 
this  consolatory  aphorism  for  moral  ballast  he  is  sent  to  Indret 
at  twelve  years  old  as  apprentice  in  an  iron  foundry,  after 
d’Argenton  and  his  toadies  have  prated  to  the  undeceived  child 
about  the  glorious  future  of  the  workman.  The  fear  of  degrada¬ 
tion  sinks  deeply  into  Jack’s  soul  before  his  departure,  preceded 
by  the  first  innocent  love  which  is  destined  to  be  his  last.  He 
and  Cecile,  the  granddaughter  of  the  good  doctor  who  fights  and 
loses  Jack’s  battles,  are  for  awhile  happy,  like  David  and  little 
Em’ly  on  the  shore  at  Yarmouth,  at  play  in  the  green  palaces 
of  the  friendly  forest.  Jack  is  always  winning.  Even  at  Indret 
Varisto  gains  respect  and  liking  from  the  rough.,  kindly  people 
with  whom  his  lot  is  incongruously  cast.  When  the  terrible 
toil  of  the  day  is  ended  he  labours  over  his  books  to  be  worthy 
of  C^ile,  who  has  vowed  to  wait  for  him  and  makes  him  proudly 
sure  that  her  word  is  her  bond. 

Once  he  breaks  bounds  and  goes  up  the  river  drinking  with 
comrades,  the  only  time  in  the  wliite  life  he  led  with  such  black 
hands.  He  dreams  of  his  childhood  and  his  dear  Robinson 
Crusoe — “  avec  sa  page,  jaune  et  usee  the  childhood  he  re¬ 
called  later  with  a  sharp  pang  when,  as  a  grimy  stoker,  he  sees 
on  board  ship  a  fair-headed  boy  in  Scotch  dress  caressed  by  his 
pretty  mother.  Boyhood  passes  to  manhood  in  the  burning 
underworld  of  ceaseless  toil  and  red-hot  iron,  and  is  finally 
shattered  by  a  collision  from  which  he  is  rescued  badly  injured. 
He  creeps  back  to  Paris,  where  d’Argenton  is  spending  his  money 
upon  an  absurd  Review,  to  secure  pages  whence  no  malicious 
editor  can  bar  the  printing  of  his  turgid  verse. 

The  faithful  Dr.  Rivals  is  at  hand  to  rescue  him,  to  take  him 
back  to  sunny  Etiolles  to  learn  something  of  the  joy  of  the 
harvest  as  he  and  Cecile,  a  girl  as  graceful  as  a  windflower,  roam 
the  ripening  vineyards  in  the  mellow  October  days.  Again  hope 
smiles ;  again  Jack  sets  indomitably  to  work.  Then  back  tfomes 
his  mother,  who  has  quarrelled  with  her  poe^,  clamorous  for  the 
protection  he  lavishes  upon  her  with  utter  loyalty.  A  boy  still 
with  illusions  nothing  can  destroy,  he  loves  her  and  believes  in 
her.  And  for  a  brief  moment  she  w'astes  his  tiny  savings  and 
plays  the  devoted  parent  until  she  tires  of  the  comedy.  Then 
she  goes  back  to  d’Argenton,  and  the  castle  in  Spain  falls  like 
a  house  of  cards.  Still  frail  from  the  effect  of  the  wreck.  Jack 
succumbs  to  pneumonia.  “Pauvre  Enfant”  might  be  his 
epitaph. 

Because  of  his  mother’s  heartlessness  Jack  dies,  and  C^ile  is 
left  to  wither  desolate.  A  sombre  moral  with  which  to  adorn 
a  tale  if  it  were  the  only  one.  Seeming  failure  is,  indeed, 
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“triumph’s  evidence.”  Nothing  alloys  the  pure  gold  of  Jack’s 
nature.  Daudet  plainly  shares  the  faith  of  Browning  in  the 
dominant  power  of  goodness,  and  blessed  are  those  who  are  dis¬ 
ciples  of  their  creed  in  this  day  of  difficulty.  Like  Daudet  him- 
seU,  his  boys  are  no  cowards.  They  fight  against  their  draw¬ 
backs,  moral  and  physical,  as  he  fought  against  his,  bearing 
continual  pain  with  such  a  Stevensonian  cheerfulness  his  legion 
friends  proclaimed  him*”  Marchand  du  Bonheur.” 

Monsieur  Paul  Margueritte  may  well  assert  “II  croyait  a  la 
vertu  et  I’efficacite  du  bonheur.”  Something  perennially  boyish 
lingere<l  about  him  even  in  his  “hour  of  fame  and  suffering.” 
Petit  Chose  might  have  footed  it  in  that  gay  farandole  when 
Daudet  and  Mistral  “  notre  grande  ”  danced  in  the  warm 
southern  moonlight  with  the  pretty  Arlesienne  bride  who  had  an 
even  more  glorious  hour  when  her  grandsons  marched  as  gaily 
to  the  Rhine. 

Anatole  France  expresses  the  whole  conclusion  of  the  matter  : 
“  Et  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  merveilleux,  c’est  qu’un  tel  observateur  si 
exact,  si  sur,  qu’un  esprit  travaillant  ainsi  sur  le  vif,  ne  soit  point 
cruel,  n’ait  rien  d’amer,  ne  s’assombrisse  jamais  jusqu’au  noir. 
C’est  qu’il  aimait  les  homines.”  True,  though  surely,  even  as 
Dickens,  he  loved  his  boys  better. 


Rowland  Grey. 
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The  Danger  and  the  Remedy. 

Of  the  many  unfavourable  aspects  of  the  present  condition  of 
British  agriculture  there  is  one  which  is  by  far  the  most  serious 
from  a  national  point  of  view.  This  is  the  declining  population 
of  the  villages  in  spite  of  a  general  increase  in  the  country’s 
population.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various. 

Unlike  other  industries,  agriculture  has  this  handicap,  that 
its  w'orkshops  (that  is  to  say,  the  land)  are  of  fixed  extent  and 
there  can  be  no  development  in  this  direction ;  it  is  only  the 
methods  of  production  that  can  be  extended,  so  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  labour-saving  macliinery,  while  of  national  benefit,, 
has  resulted  in  decreased  opportunities  for  labour  to  be  expended 
upon  arable  farming.  Instead  of  this  surplus  labour  being 
expended  in  further  development  of  the  industry,  it  has  been 
forced  to  find  other  outlets,  and  too  often  this  has  meant  immigra¬ 
tion  into  the  towns.  Unfavourable  corn  prices  have  compelled 
many  farmers  to  put  land  down  to  grass  and  thus  employ  less 
labour,’  Colonial  development  has  attracted  many  agriculturists 
abroad,  city  life,  with  its  prospect  of  better  w'ages  and  more 
amusement,  has  called  others  to  the  town*  and  the  growth  of  a 
mechanical  era  seems  to  have  evoke<l  a  corresponding  mechanical 
flair  in  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  rural  population  that 
has  led  them  to  the  workshop  rather  than  the  fields.  It  is  the 
old  question  of  competition  between  country  and  town  for  labour, 
and  one  can  only  assume  that  the  attractions  of  agriculture 
seem  so  inferior  that  many  prefer  to  risk  starvation  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  towns.  It  may  be  argued  that  families  to-day  are 
only  half  as  big  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  that  the  present 
agricultural  system  only  allows  a  limited  number  to  make  a  living 
by  agriculture ;  but  the  fact  remains  that,  with  an  increase  in 
the  general  population,  the  rural  j^pulation  has  gofie  backward. 
In  my  own  village,  for  example,  some  seventy  children  are  attend¬ 
ing  the  school.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  nearly  double  this 
number,  while  the  adult  population  has  also  decreased  since 
the  previous  census.  Emigration  only  accounts  for  a  small  part 
of  the  difference  ;  the  remainder  has  gone  to  sw'ell  the  already 
over-full  towns. 

The  result  is  a  great  loss  to  the  community  by  the  reduction 
of  part  of  its  healthiest  stock.  In  the  war  the  county  regiments 

n)  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Production  Act  in  1921,  there  have  been 
97,000  less  workers  employed  on  the  land. 
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were  the  backbone  of  the  Army,  and  the  soldiers  who  confronted 
Napoleon  and  the  most  stalwart  of  the  policemen  who  patrol  our 
streets  were,  and  are,  of  agricultural  descent.  Even  under  the 
stress  of  war  and  living  under  the  most  exacting  conditions,  the 
men  who  left  office  and  workshop  in  1914  for  active  service  in 
the  field  filled  out  and  grew  in  health  and  strength  incredibly. 
Not  only  is  the  number  of  the  healthiest  part  of  our  population 
diminishing  under  the  present  conditions,  but^  by  their  adoption 
of  town  life,  the  balance  is  being  swelled  on  the  other  side, 
where  the  highest  proportion  of  unfit  is  found.  Already  the 
towns  are  brimming  over  and  neither  houses  nor  work  can  be 
found  for  many  of  their  inhabitants,  while  the  superfluity  of 
labour  lowers  the  w’ages  of  the  artisan  and  diminishes  the 
capacity  of  the  wage-payers  to  extend  their  business  or  increase 
wages  because  it  is  on  them  that  the  chief  burden  falls  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  host  of  unemployed  in  unwilling  idleness.  If  things  con¬ 
tinue  as  they  are,  there  seems  little  hope  of  the  flood  of  immi¬ 
grant  rural  labour  abating.  Emigration  abroad  is  a  natural  corol¬ 
lary,  which  means  that  our  country  is  deprived  of  so  many 
potential  wealth-earners  per  annum,  who  thus  become  rivals 
instead  of  partners.  With  the  opening  up  of  corn-growing  land 
abroad  arable  farming  is  likely  to  become  less  popular  on  medium¬ 
sized  farms  in  this  country,  and  with  the  fostering  of  trade 
within  the  Empire  we  cannot  adopt  a  tariff  against  Colonial 
imports.  Agricultural  history  also  shows  that  tariffs  or  bounties 
become,  in  the  end,  only  subsidies  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  the  landlords.  More  medium-sized  farms,  therefore, 
will  be  given  over  chiefly  to  stock-raising,  which  means  that  less 
agricultural  labour  will  be  needed.  England,  who  was  an  ex¬ 
torter  of  corn  up  to  1765,  will  become  less  self-supporting  than 
ever,  with  an  increased  bill  for  imports  when  already  our  expendi¬ 
ture  is  exceeding  our  income.  If,  by  a  sudden  act  of  w’ar,  the  seas 
were  closed  to  us,  we  should  be  starving  in  little  over  a  month, 
and  in  time  of  peace  we  are  sending  money  out  of  the  country 
which  could  be  kept  at  home.  “  When  a  country  becomes  a 
depopulated  wilderness,”  said  one  of  our  Prime  Ministers,^  “it 
is  a  doomed  land.”  But  the  depopulation  continues  unchecked. 

It  is  a  gloomy  enough  picture,  and  there  would  be  no  object 
in  painting  it  were  there  no  remedy.  This  short,  pessimistic 
excursion  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  need  of  finding  and 
applying  a  remedy  quickly  may  be  realised.  The  remedy  lies 
in  a  serious  and  w  hole-hearted  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  introduce  a  small-holding  scheme  on  a  scale  large 
enough  and  practical  enough  to  be  effective. 

(1)  Mr.  Lloyd  Georgo  at  Criccioth  in  1922. 
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We  are  the  slaves  of  words,  and  the  mention  of  the  phrase  I 

“small-holding  scheme”  invariably  raises  a  storm  of  criticism,  1 

especially  among  agriculturists.  There  is  no  great  desire  to  hold 
small  plots  of  land,  we  are  told.  Also  that  countless  small-  I 

holding  schemes  have  been  tried  and  proved  unsuccessful ;  that  H 

they  mean  harder  work  and  less  return  than  the  plain  agricul-  1 

tural  labourer  gives  and  receives ;  that  there  is  the  difficulty  of  ^ 

setting  up  houses  and  buildings  on  land  thus  split  up  into  ten¬ 
or  fifteen-acre  homesteads ;  the  difficulty  of  the  small-holder 
providing  himself  with  the  requisite  capital  for  carrying  on  his 
business ;  of  marketing  his  produce  economically  on  such  a  small 
scale  ;  of  learning  his  job. 

I  will  take  these  criticisms  in  order.  i 

No  one  who  has  lived  in  country  districts  can  fail  to  have  \ 

been  impressed  by  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community  to  possess  land  of  their  own.  It 
has  even  caused  some  of  them  to  countenance  schemes  for  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land  against  their  deepest  instincts  and 
better  judgment.  Far  from  wanting  to  see  all  the  land  owned 
by  the  State,  they  really  want  to  see  as  many  people  as  possible 
owning  the  land ;  they  want  to  own  it  themselves.  All  of  them 
accept  allotments,  when  offered,  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and 
in  dealing  with  the  Land  Settlement  Scheme  after  the  war  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  county  agricultural  committees  was,  not  I 

to  find  men  who  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  to  select  the  ; 

most  suitable  of  the  thousands  who  applied.  Agricultural 
labourers  save  from  their  meagre  earnings  to  set  up  on  their 
own,  and  face  the  greatest  hardships  to  stay  in  their  holdings. 

The  statement  that  they  do  not  wish  to  own  land,  when 
analysed ,  is  so  far  removed  from  the  facts  that  it  has  no  bearing 
on  them  whatever,  save  in  the  sense  of  being  a  direct  inversion 
of  them. 

That  many  small-holding  schemes  have  been  tried  and  proved 
unsuccessful  is  perfectly  true,^  but  the  reasons  are  not  from  any 
fault  of  the  small-holder.  Very  often  the  poorest  land  has  been 
chosen  for  them,  or  land  for  which  a  rent  is  asked  far  in  excess 
of  the  prevailing  agricultural  rent  in  the  district.  The  attempted 
system  of  small -holdings  in  Scotland  known  as  “  Pentacles  ” 
was  an  instance.  The  land  chosen  for  them  was  all  deer-forest, 
so  poor  that  any  rent  asked  would  have  been  exorbitant,  and 
even  rabbits  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  scratch  a  living  there. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Scottish  crofters  failed  to  make  human 
existence  possible  from  it.  The  small-holder  up  to  now  has 
been  dumped  down  on  his  land,  with  the  merest  smattering  of 
agricultural  education,  and  left  to  his  fate.  He  has  to  fight 
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against  his  own  inexperience,  high  rents,  poor  land,  lack  of 
capital  or  facilities  for  credit.,  at  the  mercy  of  a  bad  season,  and 
with  no  existing  scheme  for  buying  or  selling  his  goods  on  any¬ 
thing  approaching  an  economic  basis.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
such  schemes  have,  broadly  speaking,  failed,  but  that  any  small¬ 
holder  has  survived  them. 

Small-holdings  mean  hard  work,  we  are  told — which  is  true — 
and  are  therefore  unpopular — which  is  false.  The  men  who 
work  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  for  a  farmer  and  then  go  home 
and  dig  their  allotments  until  dark  are  not  the  ones  to  fear 
hard  work.  What  they  do  fear  is  a  bad  season  which  will  leave 
them  destitute,  their  savings  gone,  and  their  work  done  for 
nothing.  The  farm  labourer  probably  does  as  hard  a  day’s 
manual  work  as  any  member  of  the  community,  and  he  does 
not  make  a  great  deal  of  fuss  about  it.  Therefore  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  he  would  cheerfully  work  even  harder  for  himself, 
especially  if  his  income  were  going  to  be  increased  by  it  and 
if  he  alone  were  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  such  increased  labour. 
There  must  always  be  a  difference  between  work  done  for  wages 
only  and  work  done  for  personal  profit  and  out  of  personal 
interest.  Poor  land,  too  little  capital  and  too  little  education 
have  been  the  cause  of  failure  amongst  small-holders  far  more 
often  than  laziness  or  even  bad  seasons. 

The  setting  up  of  houses  and  buildings  on  land  split  up  into 
small  plots  is  a  difficulty  that  can  be  dissolved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  taking  a  broad  view.  If  they  are  willing  to  build  houses 
in  towns,  for  which  the  full  financial  return  is  an  uneconomic 
rent,  the  equipment  of  holdings  and  the  settlement  of  families 
on  them  must  appeal  as  a  better  investment  in  every  way.  The 
settlers  would  cheerfully  pay  3  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  the 
land  and  buildings  would  be  the  Government’s  security.  But 
the  real  return  for  the  investment  would  be  the  production  at 
home  of  the  commodities  we  now  buy  from  abroad.  Although 
the  best  British  bacon  cannot  be  beaten,  we  send  approximately 
£50,000,000  out  of  the  country  every  year  for  foreign  pig  meat. 
Altogether  something  like  £100,000,000  is  sent  abroad  every 
year  for  farm  produce  (excluding  corn)  which  could  be  produced 
at  home.  If  we  can  spend  £400,000,000  on  the  enervating  and 
totally  unproductive  practice  of  doles  to  the  unemployed  for 
doing  nothing,  we  can  surely  afford  to  finance  a  productive 
scheme  for  increasing  the  nation’s  wealth  and  lessening  its  bill 
for  imports.  At  most  some  £1,500  per  settler  would  have  to 
be  lent. 

The  question  of  the  economic  marketing  of  produce  is  a  vital 
one,  and  the  solution  lies  in  an  effective  co-operative  system. 
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It  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  unless  such  a  system  can  be 
introduced,  and  run  on  the  most  up-to-date  business  lines,  all 
talk  of  small-holding  is  mere  folly.  In  these  days,  if  things  are 
bought  in  small  lots  the  buyer  pays  a  greatly  enhanced  price 
for  them ;  if  he  sells  in  small  quantities  his  market  is  uncertain, 
the  cost  of  marketing  is  proportionately  high,  and  the  price 
realised  proportionately  low.  A  big  milk  retailer,  for  example., 
is  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  can  buy  a  hundred  gallons  or  so 
from  a  small  farmer  or  not.  What  he  wants  is  an  assured  supply 
of  so  many  thousands  of  gallons  per  day.  To  make  certain  of 
this  he  will  make  a  contract  with  another  party,  at  a  figure 
acceptable  to  both,  for  so  many  gallons  at  such  and  such  a  price. 
The  individual  milk-producer  will  have  his  small  quantity 
accepted  if  it  suits  the  retailer,  but  the  retailer  can  refuse  it 
without  inconveniencing  himself.  It  is  only  by  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  that  a  sure  market  and  a  suitable  price  can  be  secured 
for  the  producer.  Were  it  not  that  the  adoption  of  such  methods 
by  fanners  is  only  very  recent  history,  one  would  hesitate  to 
pro^wund  such  a  very  obvious  fact.  For  the  small-holder, 
producing  on  an  even  smaller  scale  than  the  farmer,  the  neces¬ 
sity  is  even  greater.  Apart  from  milk,  there  is,  practically 
speaking,  no  co-operation  in  the  commerce  of  agriculture  to¬ 
day.  There  are  co-operative  societies,  but  most  of  them  are 
co-operative  only  in  name.  They  exist  on  huge  overdrafts 
guaranteed  by  a  few  philanthropists  and  enthusiasts  who  are  in 
the  position  of  investors  facing  a  big  liability  for  a  strictly 
limited  return  of  interest,  and  the  other  members,  far  from 
giving  their  societies  their  unquestioned  loyalty,  seem  to  take  a 
positive  delight  in  finding  a  dealer  who  will  offer  them  another 
penny  a  quarter  for  oats  than  their  own  organisation  offers, 
not  realising  that  it  is  the  existence  of  their  co-operative  society 
as  a  competitor  that  has  brought  the  temporary  offer  of  a  better 
price  into  being.  An  English  co-operative  bacon  factory  to-day 
is  forced  to  accept  pigs  of  unsuitable  bacon  type  for  fear  of 
offending  its  members.  A  Danish  farmer,  on  the  other  hand, 
finds  that  unless  he  breeds  the  right  kind  of  pig  he  cannot  sell 
it,  for  in  Denmark  co-operation  is  so  strongly  organised  that  it 
suffers  no  competition  and  so  can  refuse  what  is  unsuitable. 
The  result  is  that  the  Danish  farmer  is  forced  to  grow  the  kind 
of  pig  needed  for  bacon,  and  this  is  why  Danish  bacon  is  such 
a  serious  comi)etitor  with  English.  By  compelling  the  producer 
to  provide  what  is  wanted  the  Danish  system  has  brought  about 
the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  industry  and  the  nation. 

If  the  British  farmers  cannot  be  induced  seriously  to  co-operate 
and  make  a  prosi)ective  small-holding  co-operative  scheme  an 
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adjunct  to  their  own  co-operative  societies,  then  it  must  be 
undertaken  for  the  small-holders  under  Government  supervision. 
This  need  entail  no  expense  to  the  nation  whatever,  provided 
that  business  men  are  chosen  for  the  work.  This  is  an  essen¬ 
tial.  Small-holders  might,  and  perhaps  should^  be  represented 
on  the  committees,  but  a  co-operative  society  can  only  be 
properly  run  if  a  man  with  a  business  brain  is  at  the  head. 
The  fanning  instinct  and  the  business  mind  is  seldom  found 
co-existent,  and  we  saw  enough  of  the  adventures  of  the  bureau¬ 
crats  into  the  world  of  commerce  during  the  war  to  pray 
earnestly  that,  whoever  is  put  in  charge  of  such  societies,  it 
may  not  be  they.  The  fact  that  the  aim  of  co-operation  is  to 
eliminate  the  middleman  contains  the  danger  that,  unless  it  is 
skilfully  organised  and  prudently  administered,  it  may  become 
flabby  and  slipshod  in  its  methods  in  the  absence  of  a  competi¬ 
tive  spur.  A  vast  amount  of  detail  and  organisation  is  required 
in  running  such  societies,  and  so  men  of  first-class  business 
ability  would  be  needed.  Their  salaries  would  necessarily  be 
high,  but  the  advantages  that  an  efficient  system  would  bring 
would  enable  the  societies  to  pay  them  handsomely,  and  still 
the  benefit  to  the  members  from  the  existence  of  such  an  organi¬ 
sation  would  be  invaluable. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  agricultural  education.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  past,  both 
byt  farmers  and  small-holders.  Farming  has  usually  been  a 
family  business,  in  which  the  rising  generation  has  picked  up 
its  knowledge,  almost  from  the  time  it  could  walk,  from  its 
fathers.  The  better-class  farmers  may  have  been  able  to  send 
their  sons  to  agricultural  colleges,  but  a  large  majority  have 
simply  left  the  education  of  their  children  to  instinct  and 
example.  Up  to  a  point  this  has  been  successful,  and,  indeed, 
few  farmers  have  been  successful  who  have  not  been  country 
bred  ;  but  the  system  makes  no  allowance  for  any  definite  attempt 
at  teaching  new  methods  or  applying  new  discoveries,  and  it 
encourages  that  narrow  outlook  that  is  chiefly  resjwnsible  for 
the  agricultural  debacle  to-day.  Had  the  bulk  of  the  farmers 
been  educated  to  see  things  from  a  broad  point  of  view  and  to 
keep  their  minds  alert,  the  Herculean  task  of  trying  to  make 
them  combine  and  act  together  in  their  business  would  never 
have  been  necessarjj,  nor  would  the  adoption  of  new  methods 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  old  have  been  so  long  deferred.  The 
education  of  the  small-holder  has  been  rather  worse.  Where 
he  has  sprung  from  farming  stock  he  has  naturally  come  from 
the  poorest,  and  therefore  the  least  educated,,  of  the  farming 
class,  and  often  he  has  set  out  on  his  venture  with  the  vaguest 
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notions  of  how  to  conduct  his  business.  The  Land  Settlement 
Scheme  after  the  war  encouraged  men  of  every  class  to  enter 
into  small-holding,  and  offered  them  two  years’  education  by 
apprenticing  them  to  farmers  who  were  willing  to  take  them. 
In  many  cases  the  farmers  themselves  knew  none  too  much ; 
they  were  inclined  to  let  their  pupils  take  the  course  of  least 
resistance,  and  the  pupils,  instead  of  gaining  an  all-round  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  degenerated  into 
mere  tractor-drivers  or  mildly  interested  onlookers.  The  farmers 
were  not  to  blame,  for  not  every  man  is  by  nature  an  instructor,, 
and  the  pupils,  who  were  for  the  most  part  young  and  freshly 
returned  from  the  horrors  and  hardships  of  the  war,  felt  that 
they  were  entitled  to  take  things  easy.  It  was  the  scheme  that 
w’as  at  fault ;  it  meant  well ,  but  was  far  too  haphazard  and 
unsupervised. 

But  there  are  in  the  country  farm  institutes  where  anyone 
anxious  to  learn  the  business  of  agriculture  may  be  educated 
for  the  nominal  and  inclusive  sum  of  about  a  pound  a  w’eek. 
These  are  run  by  the  county  councils,  assisted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  only  do  they  afford  the  embryo  agriculturist 
opportunity  for  education,  but  they  are  of  great  service  to 
agriculture  generally.  They  are  under  the  guidance  of  a  Princi¬ 
pal  of  proved  agricultural  knowledge  and  ability,  who  is  in  the 
position  of  headmaster  to  the  pupils  who  attend  the  institute, 
and  agricultural  experimenter  to  the  farmers  in  the  county. 
A  regular  curriculum  is  arranged  which  includes  theoretical  and 
practical  work ;  students  are  given  a  thorough  grounding,  and 
experiments  in  different  methods  for  cultivating  crops,  feeding 
stock,  etc.,  are  made  w'hich  are  afterwards  made  public  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  community.  If  the  number  and  the 
accommodation  of  these  institutes  were  increased  the  difficulty 
of  agiicultural  education  would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  being  solved, 
especially  if  old  pupils  felt  that  they  could  ahvays  apply  to  the 
institute  for  advice  and  help.  At  present  advice  can  only  be 
sought  from  the  Ministry,  which,  although  prompt  and  courteous 
in  answering  queries,  carries  with  it  the  inevitable  impression 
of  being  distant  and  disinterested.  This  is  meant  for  no  slur 
on  the  Ministry ;  it  is  merely  the  nature  of  things,  and  one  of 
the  unavoidable  drawbacks  of  bureaucracy. 

In  answering  the  unfavourable  criticisms  of  small-holding 
schemes  we  have  formulated  what  seem  to  be  sound  rules  for 
their  conduct.  The  first  necessity  is  productive  land  at  an 
economic  rent.  It  is  an  old  agricultural  maxim  that  too  little 
money  cannot  be  given  for  really  bad  land.  At  no  rent  at  all 
it  cannot  be  made  to  pay.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that  in 
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selecting  small-holding  sites  it  is  advantageous  for  their  future 
owners  if  they  can  be  grouped  together.  It  facilitates  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  of  their  produce,  it  is  more  attractive  from  a 
social  point  of  view,  it  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  meet  together 
to  exchange  ideas  on  ways  and  means  of  running  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  for  outside  help  to  be  given  in  the  shape  of  advice  and 
lectures. 

The  next  necessity  is  an  effective  and  all-embracing  co-opera¬ 
tive  scheme  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  their  requirements  and 
products.  Without  this,  and  -unless  it  is  run  efficiently  and 
patronised  by  all,  no  small-holding  scheme  can  be  successful. 

A  scheme  of  State  credit  at  an  easy  rate  of  interest  is  equally 
essential.  It  is  required  to  establish  the  settler  in  his  holding 
and  to  enable  him  to  run  his  business.  If  there  is  a  distaste 
for  small-holding  it  is  because  the  prospective  settler  feels  that 
he  has  not  sufficient  capital  to  run  it  properly,  and  that  he  is 
at  the  mercy  of  a  bad  season  which,  if  it  comes  early  in  his 
career,  will  ruin  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery. 

Lastly,  opportunity  for  agricultural  education  must  be 
extended  to  all  who  want  it,  and  the  fact  that  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  nominal  sum  for  it  would  check  any 
tendency  to  abuse  it. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  scheme  drawn  upon  these  fines 
should  not  be  successful,  and  the  example  of  Denmark  may 
be  quoted.  Denmark  started  on  her  present  system  when  her 
agriculture  was  bankrupt.  She  was  in  a  very  similar  agricul¬ 
tural  position  to  England  to*-day.  By  a  vigorous  and  long¬ 
sighted  policy  she  has  now  become  the  most  prosperous  agricul¬ 
tural  community  in  the  world.  England  is  bigger,  and,  by 
methods  w'hich  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article, 
corn-growing  on  a  large  scale  might  still  be  made  an  economic 
proposition  for  us ;  but  what  the  Danes  can  do  with  small¬ 
holdings  we  can  do.  Our  land  is  no  worse  and  our  climate  is 
better.  We  are  more  wealthy  and  our  men  are  not  inferior. 
Denmark  offers  land  and  buildings  to  all  who  can  make  a  small 
deposit,  and  finances  them  with  credit  on  easy  terms.  No  one 
is  given  less  than  ten  acres  of  good  land  or  fifteen  acres  of 
indifferent  land,  for  this  has  been  determined  as  the  minimum 
that  will  support  a  man  and  his  family.  There  exists  an  effec¬ 
tive  co-operative  scheme  to  which  all  subscribe,  and  this  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  encourage  the  production  of 
the  right  article.  Agricultural  education  is  made  possible  for 
everyone,  and  no  one  may  begin  farming  unless  he  has  had 
this.  As  an  instance  of  what  this  education  has  done,  milk¬ 
recording  in  Denmark  is  now  a  general  practice,  and  has  resulted 
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in  the  milk  yield  being  almost  doubled.  In  England  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  new  and  very  far  from  being  general.  No  one  is 
appointed  to  the  Danish  Ministry  of  Agriculture  who  has  not 
been  a  practical  farmer,  and,  moreover,  this  Ministry  only  costs 
them  £500,000  per  annum,  as  against  £3,000,000  spent  by  our 
own.  What  the  Danes  can  do  we  can  do. 

It  can  no  longer  be  urged  that  the  land  is  socially  unattrac¬ 
tive,  that  it  is  useless  to  urge  people  to  go  back  to  a  place 
where  they  know  they  will  be  bored.  Women’s  institutes, 
boys’,  girls’,  and  men’s  clubs,  travelling  cinemas  and  county 
council  lectures,  the  increased  use  of  bicycles  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  motor  ’buses  in  country  districts  have  changed  all  this. 
In  my  own  village  in  the  winter  there  is  scarcely  a  night  when 
the  village  hall  is  not  being  used  for  something,  while  the 
women’s  institutes,  by  reviving  the  old  village  handicrafts,  offer 
the  women  an  occupation  for  their  spare  time  and  enable  them 
to  put  a  useful  sum  of  money  in  their  pockets  every  week. 

All  that  is  needed  to  re-establish  the  rural  population  is  suit¬ 
able  organisation  for  enabling  it  to  make  a  living.  To  put  such 
machinery  in  motion  needs  foresight,  patience,  and  money,  but 
it  is  an  investment  that  would  pay  the  country  back  again  and 
again.  By  fostering  individualism  it  would  create  the  strongest 
possible  barrier  against  Sovietism,  for  nothing  teaches  respect 
for  property  so  well  as  the  ownership  of  property.  If  Labour 
had  a  definite  and  personal  interest  in  the  land  the  tendency 
would  be  for  it  to  resent  any  interference  with  its  ownership 
by  the  State.  It  would  help  in  solving  the  unemployment 
problem  not  only  by  the  actual  increase  of  numbers  of  those 
employed  in  agriculture,  but  also  by  the  increase  of  wealth 
available  for  buying  boots  from  Northampton,  cotton  goods  from 
Lancashire,  woollen  clothing  from  Bradford,  etc.  It  would 
reduce  our  bill  for  imports,  encourage  a  healthy  rural  population, 
and,  in  fine,  bring  back  prosperity  to  an  attenuated  countryside. 

L.  F.  Easterbrook. 
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The  recent  coup  d’etat  in  Spain,  whereby  General  Prime  de 
Pivera  overthrew  the  Alhiicemas  ministry,  and  established  a 
dictatorship,  is  an  event  of  first-class  interest,  not  only  to  the 
immediate  neighbours  of  the  Iberian  kingdom,  but  also  to  the 
whole  world.  Outside  observers,  who  have  been  paying  atten¬ 
tion  for  some  time  past  to  developments  in  Spanish  politics,  have 
not  been  altogether  taken  by  surprise  at  the  new  crisis.  It 
had  been  obvious  for  the  last  three  years  that  between  the  Army 
chiefs  and  the  professional  politicians  a  wide  divergence  of  views 
existed,  which  the  recent  disaster  in  Morocco,  when  General 
Silvestre  and  several  thousand  of  his  soldiers  lost  their  lives, 
accentuated  largely.  The  Army  Juntas  blamed  the  Government 
for  cai lying  on  the  war  in  a  negligent  manner,  while  the  politi¬ 
cal  chiefs  strove  to  hold  the  military  authorities  responsible  for 
the  disaster. 

The  Spaniards  have  always  been  a  proud  people.  Even  at 
the  times  when  their  military  and  political  prestige  have  been 
at  the  low’est  point,  the  inherent  courage  and  independence  of 
the  nation,  despite  the  lack  of  competent  leaders,  has  success- 
fhlly  resisted  conquest  and  absorption  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
qualities  that  the  bastard  Spanish- Americans,  such  as  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  have  also  shown.  To  a  nation  like  the  Spaniards,  with 
their  splendid  traditions,  the  defeat  of  1921  came  as  a  thunder¬ 
clap  ;  and  the  demand  for  the  punishment  of  those  responsible 
for  the  disaster  was  urged  repeatedly  and  furiously.  Each 
government  that  succeeded  to  power,  whether  Conservative  or 
Liberal,,  was  faced  with  this  impossible  question.  To  put  the 
official  blame  on  the  Army  would  provoke  a  military  pronuncia- 
mento  such  as  those  of  Espartero  or  Prim;  on  the  other  hand, 
to  find  the  professional  [wliticians  guilty  w'ould  mean  the  break¬ 
up  of  party  politics,  and  the  Eotativist  system,  w'hich  has  ruled 
or  misruled  Spain  since  the  unhappy  days  of  Isabella  Segundo. 
Further,  the  thorny  question  of  Morocco  itself  had  to  be  solved ; 
and  here  the  dilemma  was  a  cruel  one.  Only  tw’o  courses  were 
likely  to  be  beneficial  in  the  long  run  to  Spain.  One,  to  leave 
the  Spanish  zone  altogether,  apart  from  the  presidios,  Ceuta, 
Tetuan  and  Melilla,  cut  their  losses,  and  devote  their  attention 
to  the  urgent  reforms  for  which  the  whole  country  yearned. 
This  w’ould,  of  course,  involve  an  undoubted  loss  of  prestige  to 
Spain,  with  Alxl  el  Krim,  the  implacable,  jubilant,  and  the 
thousands  of  Spanish  dead  unavenged.  It  would  also  have  a 
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repercussion  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Riff  and  would  give  trouble 
to  the  French.  The  other  course,  wliich  presumably  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  late  General  Silvestre,  whose  career  in 
Morocco  up  to  1921  had  been  brilliant,  w’as  to  concentrate  the 
whole  power  of  Spain  on  the  reduction  of  the  Rifenos,  which 
would  undoubtedly  mean  a  long  and  costly  war,  and  if  it  w'ere 
attended  by  other  disasters,  a  quite  possible  contingency,  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and  the  poor  viorcde  of  some  of  the 
Spanish  units,  would  cause  a  ruinous  revolution  and  a  change  of 
regime  within  the  peninsula  itself.  Successive  ministries 
steered  a  hesitating  middle  course,  which  exasijerated  public 
opinion.  The  presidios  were  weakly  reinforced,  and  this  to  the 
accompaniment  of  mutinies  among  the  embarking  troops ;  nego¬ 
tiated  in  a  half-hearted  manner  with  the  arrogant  Abd  el  Krim ; 
and  promised  an  enquiry,  which  no  one  believed  they  would  have 
the  courage  to  carry  out.  The  change  of  ministry  during  the 
winter,  and  the  accession  of  the  Liberals  to  power,  gave  transient 
hopes  of  some  action,  as  the  Liberal  traditions,  from  Sefior 
Canalejas  on,  have  been  against  a  penetration  of  the  Riff.  But 
the  Liberals  have  never  been  personae  grata  with  either  the 
Church  or  the  Army,  and  the  accession  of  the  Alhucemas 
Ministry,  and  still  more,  the  personality  of  Sefior  Alba, 
undoubtedly  precipitated  the  late  pronunciamento. 

It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  the  recent  coup  d’etat  of 
the  Marquis  de  E  Stella  would  have  taken  place  in  this  form  but 
for  similar  events  in  other  countries.  Within  the  last  twelve 
months  or  so  there  have  been  no  less  than  four  utterly  unconsti¬ 
tutional  revolutions  on  the  part  of  the  Army,  unaccompanied  by 
a  change  of  regime,  and  with  the  object  of  saving  a  country  drift¬ 
ing  to  anarchy.  Most  important  of  all,  of  course,  was  the  Fas¬ 
cist!  movement  in  Italy,  by  which  Signor  Mussolini,  acting  in 
concert  with  his  sovereign,  saved  the  State  from  Communism. 
In  Greece,  immediately  after  the  Ionian  disaster,  three  generals 
overthrew  the  government,  shot  some  of  the  politicians^,  made 
use  of  others,  and  generally  attempted,  with  a  fair  measure  of 
success,  to  clean  up  the  troubles  that  their  civilian  predecessors 
had  made.  Still  more  recently  the  Agrarian  despotism  of 
M.  Stambulisky  in  Bulgaria  was  ended  in  a  single  night  by  joint 
efforts  of  officers  and  bourgeois  leaders.  In  not  one  of  these 
cases  was  there  a  change  to  Republicanism  ;  yet  one  might  safely 
affirm  that  but  for  these  three  coups  d’etat,  Greece  and  Italy 
would  have  experienced  the  horrors  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat,  and  Bulgaria  have  enjoyed  the  rule  of  ignorant  Moscow- 
fed  peasants. 

This  fourth  revolution,  in  which  the  Marquis  de  Estella  has 
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playeil  the  part  of  Mussolini,  (lonatas  and  Zankoff,  is  also 
monarchical.  It  seems  to  have  the  approval  of  Kin"  Alfonso, 
who,  though  a  constitutional  monarch  of  a  high  order,  must  have 
often  despaired  of  the  future  of  his  country  in  the  hands  of  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians.  That  it  will  be  called  reactionary  by  the 
cosmopolitan  organs  of  the  Extreme  Left  is  only  too  likely ; 
though  the  fact  that  that  doughty  patriot,  Senor  Lerroux,  the 
Kadical  leader,  has  lent  it  his  support  ought  to  have  a  restrain¬ 
ing  effect  upon  public  opinion.  No  one  believes  that  Spain  will 
be  governed  under  military  law  for  more  than  a  transition  period, 
while  spring  cleaning  is  being  carried  on. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  least  likely  that  the  Marquis  will  seek  to  emu¬ 
late  Mussolini’s  high-handed  action  at  Corfu,  and  present  a 
pistol  at  the  head  of  Portugal  for  the  possession  of  Elvas.  The 
unhappy  condition  of  that  latter  country  has  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  Spaniards  that  the  murder  or  exile  of  a  king,  and 
a  consequent  change  of  regime,  does  not  bring  about  a  panacea, 
but  rather  a  change  of  misgovernment.  King  Alfonso,  in  his 
personality,  repre.sents  all  the  best  side  of  the  Iberian  character. 
Generous,  courageous,  and  tactful,  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people — a  fact  that  even  Eepublicans,  when 
they  humorously  promised  him  the  first  presidency,  have 
acknowledged.  The  faults  which  have  brought  disaster  to  Spain 
in  the  past  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge  by  an  unprejudiced 
critic ;  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  recent  events,  and  the 
alarming  increase  of  Syndicalism,  which  it  is  hoped  the  new 
government  will  eradicate  with  a  firm  hand,  had  seriously  under¬ 
mined  the  prestige  of  the  Monarchy.  Bolshevik  envoys,  anxious 
to  repair  in  Spain  the  rebuff  that  they  had  suffered  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere,  were  assiduous  in  fanning  the  legitimate  grievances 
of  Spanish  workmen  into  a  blaze.  The  ill  success  of  the 
Moroccan  adventure,  and  the  unpopularity  of  service  in  that 
inhospitable  land,  were  used  as  levers  to  influence  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Army,  which  many  believed  to  be  the  sole  prop  of  the 
Throne.  The  recent  barbarous  murder  of  the  popular  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Zaragoza  showed  that  the  Beds  did  not  content  them¬ 
selves  with  propaganda  alone.  Events  were  drifting  to  a  cat¬ 
astrophe  as  in  18G8,  when  the  Army  took  the  lead  into  its  own 
hand,,  and  struck  a  blow  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Spanish 
Kingdom,  the  effects  of  which  will  not  be  slow  to  appear  to  the 
world. 

That  the  Army  has  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
affairs  by  the  political  bosses  may  be  seen  from  the  formation 
of  the  “  Juntas  Militares”  (Officers’  Defence  Committees),  who 
made  two  attempts  to  overthrow  the  politicians,  but  were  ap- 
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parently  dissolved  by  the  Conservative  ministry  of  Senor  Sanchez 
Guerra  last  year.  Attempts  made  by  the  Juntas  to  approach 
the  sovereign  officially  failed,  for  King  Alfonso  is  a  constitutional 
monarch,  and  his  recent  action  in  receiving  the  new  directorate 
must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  despairs  of  the  regeneration  of 
Spain  by  the  political  parties.  Besides,  the  Juntas  derived  their 
main  support  from  the  Sociahst  and  Regionalist  parties,  and 
were  therefore  suspect  as  encouraging  decentralising  and  sub¬ 
versive  elements.  The  influence  of  the  German  Secret  Service 
at  Barcelona  and  Bilbao  in  1917,  when  the  Juntas  were  first 
active,  was  also  apparent. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  Juntas  to  over¬ 
throw  the  politicians,  they  did  succeed  in  one  of  their  objects,  the 
cancellation  of  the  permanency  of  military  advisers  around  the 
sovereign,,  who  were  to  he  changed  every  four  years. 

One  reason  for  the  ill  success  of  the  Juntas  was  that  no  officer 
above  the  rank  of  colonel  was  allowed  to  join  them.  The  present 
movement,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  supported  by  all  ranks, 
though  it  undoubtedly  originated  with  the  general  officers.  The 
Socialists,  who  sympathised  with  the  Juntas,  are  content  to  wait 
for  the  Directorate  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  workers.  To 
these  the  Moroccan  war  was  a  burden ;  they  shared  the  risks, 
but  had  none  of  the  glory ;  while  to  the  officers,  to  whom 
reverses  brought  promotion,  and  victory  medals,  the  campaign 
wore  a  different  aspect.  Will  the  Directorate  succeed  in  filling 
the  rank  and  file,  too,  with  enthusiasm  for  the  campaign,,  when 
dishonest  contractors  and  general  graft  have  been  adequately 
dealt  with? 

Despite  the  fact  that  Spain,  ow-ing  to  her  neutrality  during 
the  war,  was  relatively  better  off  than  her  neighlx)urs  from  an 
economic  tx)int  of  view',  the  financial  jx)sition  of  the  country  has 
not  been  satisfactory.  The  high  value  of  the  peseta  severely 
handicapped  the  export  trade.  Unemployment^,  especially  in 
Cataluua,  was  rife,  and  afforded  a  convenient  handle  for  Bol¬ 
shevik  agitators.  The  land  question,  particularly  in  the  south, 
was  especially  a  thorny  problem  ;  the  relations  between  a  power¬ 
ful  and  well-organised  Church  and  an  awakening  and  resentful 
democracy,  which,  as  in  other  Latin  countries,  is  inclined  to 
frank  scepticism ;  and  the  maladministration  of  several  provin¬ 
cial  governors,  all  contributed  to  the  general  dissatisfaction ;  and 
when  the  grim  spectre  of  the  perennial  Marruecos  campaign, 
with  its  constant  drain  on  tlie  resources  of  the  nation  in  human 
hves,  material  and  money,  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  there  can 
be  little  wonder  that  the  Marquis  de  Estella  has  resolved  to  set 
Spain’s  house  in  order.  It  is  true  that,  apart  from  the  Moroccan 
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question,  the  civilian  power  has  been  very  unfortunate  in  losing 
its  ablest  heads,  Senor  Canalejas,  the  ablest  Liberal  leader 
since  Sagasta,  was  assassinated  in  the  autumn  of  1912,  just  at 
the  moment  when  Siiain  seemed  to  be  firmly  set  on  a  new  road 
of  reform  and  prosperity.  Senor  Maura,  the  ablest  Conserva¬ 
tive  leader,  was  hounded  from  ofl&ce  by  the  izquierdistas  for  his 
share  in  the  execution  of  Ferrer.  More  recently,  Senor 
Eduardo  Date,  a  sincere  and  honest  statesman,  was  brutally 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  and  vile  threats  made  to  his 
innocent  family  by  the  Bolshevik  assassins. 

Let  us  examine  the  programme  of  the  new  dictators  to  see  how 
far  they  can  be  considered  reactionary.  This  includes :  (1)  A 
dissolution  of  the  Cortez,  and  abrogation  of  the  indemnity  for 
Senators  and  Deputies.  (2)  Convocation  of  a  new  Cortez  with¬ 
out  official  pressure.  (3)  Reduction  of  the  number  of  officials. 
(4)  Formation  of  tribunals  presided  over  by  non-political  magis¬ 
trates,  to  settle  the  responsibility  for  the  Moroccan  defeat.  (5) 
Prohibition  of  discussion  on  the  Moroccan  question.  (6)  Redis¬ 
tribution  of  the  administrative  system  of  Spain.  (7)  Justice, 
without  party  bias.  (8)  Morality  in  the  administration.  (9) 
Organisation  of  the  Army  to  obtain  the  highest  efficiency.  (10) 
Suppression  of  unnecessary  branches  of  the  military  bureau¬ 
cracy.  (11)  War  against  all  classes  of  corruption.  (12) 
Reorganisation  of  the  police.  (13)  Administrative  decentralisa¬ 
tion,  devolving  local  business  to  the  provinces. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  work  of  the  new  rulers  of 
Si/diii  is  no  light  one.  The  civil  service  has  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  officials,  but  the  latest  reports  from  Madrid  seem  to 
infer  that  the  iron  hand  has  already  made  itself  felt  on  the  civil 
bureaucracy,  in  the  lengthening  of  the  hours  of  work.  Civil 
corruption  in  Spain  has  long  been  notorious.  It  has  been 
whispered  by  not  unkind  observers  that,  the  official  salaries  being 
inadequate,  a  large  part  of  the  taxes  due  to  the  State  never 
reached  the  Treasury;  while  a  prominent  British  official  nar¬ 
rated  to  the  writer  an  experience  of  his,  when  goods  consigned 
to  him  reached  him  in  a  perished  condition,  through  his  having 
paid  the  legitimate  duty  rather  than  the  unofficial  but  speedier 
backsheesh  to  the  customs  official.  The  waste  of  material 
caused  in  this  way  reaches  an  enormous  annual  value,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  the  best  authorities;  and  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  Government  fixes  the  taxation  at  an  excessive  height, 
realising  that  it  will  only  collect  about  half  the  estimate. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  programme  of  the  Marquis  de  Estella 
as  to  the  continuance  or  non-continuance  of  the  Moroccan  cam¬ 
paign.  We  must  not  expect  a  speedy  withdrawal  until  all  the 
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avenues  of  eventual  success  have  been  explored  and  found  want¬ 
ing.  If  the  war  goes  on,  and  in  whatever  line  he  proceeds,  the 
Marquis  will  have  the  support  of  King  and  people,  and  we  may 
confidently  look  to  the  recovery  of  the  “  lost  eagles  ”  of  General 
Silvestre,  and  to  a  humbling  of  the  power  of  Abd  el  Kriin. 

There  is  no  word  in  this  programme  of  reforms  of  any  agrarian 
policy ;  no  suggestion  is  made  as  to  the  more  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  land  in  Andalusia,  where  vast  stretches  of  land  are  par¬ 
celled  out  among  a  few  proprietors — a  state  of  affairs  that 
undoubtedly  calls  for  redress,  and  has  given  much  cause  for  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  the  peasants.  For  them  taxation  is  far  too 
heavy;  life,  with  its  constant  round  of  toil,  with  inadequate 
remuneration,  provides  a  rich  harvest  for  the  Socialist  agitator. 
Yet,  if  the  programme  of  the  Marquis  be  realised,  they  will  be 
indirectly  aided,  for  with  the  disappearance  of  graft  and  waste, 
the  State  can  be  contented  with  lower  taxation  w  ben  the  greater 
in'oi)ortion  finds  its  way  into  the  Treasury. 

The  question  of  Church  and  State  is  likewise  ab.sent  from  the 
list  given  above.  Signor  Mussolini  managed  to  remain  on  more 
or  less  friendly  terms  with  Don  Sturzo’s  Popular  Party ;  will 
the  Marquis  and  his  friends  be  able  to  avoid  conflict  with  the 
powerful  Spanish  hierarchy,  which  no  ministry  has  defied  and 
lived?  There  is  much  need  to  develop  the  educational  side  of 
Spanish  life;  far  too  great  is  the  percentage  of  illiterates;  and, 
unless  this  problem  be  dealt  with  in  a  tactful  manner.,  the  new 
Government  may  have  to  choose  between  quarrelling  with  the 
Church  or  disappointing  the  popular  elements.  A  sane  educa¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  the  new  Pope  is  undoubtedly  Liberal  in  his  ideas ;  and 
if  such  tendencies  can  be  reflected  in  Spain,  a  vid  media  may 
be  found  by  the  new  Government  which  may  satisfy  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authority  and  popular  clamour.  But  this  question  is  so  deli¬ 
cate  that  one  hesitates  before  discussing  it  in  any  form. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  Marquis  to  embark  on  hasty  or  ill- 
conceived  refonns.  It  is  his  task  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
State  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis.  Unlike  the  Kotativist 
camarillas,  he  has  no  need  to  bribe  the  voter  with  promises  he 
is  unable  to  carry  out,  and  if  carried  out,  would  harm  the  State. 
The  patriotic  movement  may  carry  all  before  it  at  the  present 
juncture  and  the  hands  of  the  Dictator  be  left  free. 

There  is  no  need  to  underrate  the  forces  against  the  Direc¬ 
torate.  Unlike  the  ill-fated  Sidonio  Paez  of  Portugal,  De  Eivera 
has  the  chief  of  the  executive  on  his  side ;  but,  unlike  Mussolini, 
he  has  no  well-organised  party  to  crush  the  opposition.  If  the 
Directorate  carry  out  their  threat  to  abolish  that  curse  of  Spanish 
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life,  caciquismo,  or  Boss  Kule,  the  bosses  will  join  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  politicians  in  their  sullen  enmity.  The  Civil  Service, 
purged  of  its  sinecures  and  unofi&cial  perquisites,  will  naturally 
view  the  new  regime  with  indignation.  Eumour  says,  too,  that 
the  military  side  was  nearly  as  corrupt  as  the  civil.  To  carry 
out  their  programme,  the  new  Government  must  also  strike  a 
blow  at  military  privileges.  The  question  of  the  seconded  offi¬ 
cers,  ordered  to  rejoin  the  Army,  will  raise  up  an  even  more 
formidable  array  of  antagonists.  The  Marquis,  if  he  carry  out 
his  programme,  even  though,  as  generally  happens  in  Latin 
countries,  it  be  tempered  in  its  application,  must  face  a  powerful 
airay  of  vested  interests  in  arms  to  overthrow  him. 

Though  public  opinion,  apart  from  interested  elements,  in 
Spain  seems  prepared  to  support  the  Directorate,  its  continued 
success  must  depend  on  prestige.  If  the  Moroccan  campaign, 
as  now  seems  probable,  be  carried  on,  and  the  reverse  of  Silvestre 
signally  avenged,  the  Marquis  de  Estella  will  be  able  to  defy 
caeiquismo  and  build  a  more  honest  fabric  in  its  place.  He  has 
no  easy  procession,  as  to  a  Fiume  or  Corfu.  Abd  el  Krim  is  a 
formidable  antagonist ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  government 
born  of  a  military  pronunciamento  would  celebrate  its  acces¬ 
sion  to  power  by  a  withdrawal  from  the  Riff.  On  the  moral  of 
the  reformed  Spanish  Army  must  rest  the  success  and  failure  of 
the  new  movement ;  and  the  consequences  of  defeat  are  too 
terrible  to  contemplate.  A  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Tangier  question  will  also  be  expected. 

At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  the  Directorate  would  seem 
to  have  behind  it  the  great  bulk  of  public  opinion,  wearied  of 
corruption  and  the  tergiversations  of  the  political  groups.  There 
is  a  new'  spirit  abroad  in  Spain,  which  may  be  noticed  by  even 
the  most  casual  traveller  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  Spanish. 
A  few  years  ago  Spain,  except  for  three  or  four  cities,  was 
unknown  territory  to  the  majority  of  cosmopolitan  visitors. 
Before  the  War  for  a  foreigner  to  mention  the  name  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  question,  party  or  politician,  was  to  court,  at  least,  a  rebuff. 
Now  Spaniards  will  tolerate  a  reasonable  and  tactful  discussion 
with  a  sympathetic  foreigner.  Spain  seems  to  be  anxious  to 
leave  her  proud  isolation ;  her  interest  in  the  League  of  Nations 
proves  that  she  is  not  indifferent  to  questions  of  world-wide  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  she  has  skilfully  avoided  being  drawn  into  any 
alliance.  The  growing  keenness  of  the  Spanish  youth  for  Asso¬ 
ciation  football,  though  a  minor  point,  is  perhaps  indicative  of 
this  trend  of  public  opinion ;  and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  even  bullfighting  will  lose  its  popularity  to  the  worship  of 
a  leather  sphere.  The  Spaniard  is  fast  becoming  a  “  sjxjrts- 
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man  ”  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  lawn  tennis  champions 
of  Spain  have  victoriously  competed  with  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
proverb  of  “  Mafiana  ”  is  being  superseded  by  that  of  “  Hoy.”* 

Spain  is  still  woefully  behindhand  in  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  question  of  the  direct  Madrid- Valencia  line  has  now 
become  an  object  for  humour  in  the  lighter  papers.  It  is  only 
too  characteristic  of  political  wire-pulling.  Yet  that  line,  and 
others,  may  still  be  constructed  by  the  new  Government,  which 
has  not  to  consider  the  necessity  of  satisfying  the  local  interests 
of  Valencia,  Cuenca  and  Aranjuez.  The  mineral  riches  of  the 
kingdom  are  enormous;  yet  a  vast  proportion  of  their  profits 
finds  itself  handed  over  to  foreign  capitalists  owing  to  native 
indolence.  The  industrial  outlook  is  ominous.  Strikes  have 
been  frequent,  especially  in  Cataluna  and  Vascondagas,  owing  to 
Bolshevik  activities.  The  Marquis  de  Estella  will  find  in  these 
industrial  problems  a  task  of  a  formidable  character,  though  by 
no  means  insurmountable. 

The  problem  of  the  regeneration  of  the  Spanish  people  now 
rests  with  them  alone ;  and  it  would  be  iiin)ertinent  for  any 
foreigner,  however  simpatico  he  might  be,  to  offer  any  advice. 

If  Spain,  regardless  of  provincial  jealousies,  can  make  a  com¬ 
bined  vigorous  effort,  and  thus  imitate  the  example  of  her  eastern 
neighbour,  the  stolid  virility  of  the  race  should  prevail,  and  she 
will  once  more  take  her  place  amongst  the  Great  Powers.  The 
danger  of  disintegration,  of  the  separation  of  the  Basque  pro¬ 
vinces  and  Cataluna,  cannot  be  altogether  flouted.,  but  it  is  far 
less  likely  than  under  a  change  of  regime. 

In  the  attempts  of  the  new  Government  to  purify  and  reform 
Spain,  the  Marquis  may  be  assured  of  the  sympathetic  good 
wishes  of  all  lovers  of  that  country.  To  Spain,  throughout  the 
passage  of  time,  Europe  owes  a  debt  that,  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  has  been  inadequately  expressed.  After  the  repulse  of 
the  Mohammedan  invader  from  their  own  soil,  the  Spanish  rulers 
in  the  Middle  Ages  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  saving  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  from  the  barbarous  Ottoman  pirates.  To 
Spanish  valour  we  owe  that  crowning  victory  of  Lepanto.  To 
Spanish  daring  and  love  of  adventure  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.  Through  a  mist  of  slander,  begotten  of  sec¬ 
tarian  or  national  animosity,  we  now  more  clearly  see  her  civil¬ 
ising  work  in  America.  Hers  was  the  proud  task  of  overthrow¬ 
ing  hordes  of  savages  delighting  in  human  sacrifice,  of  teaching  j 
a  purer  Faith,  and  the  lessons  of  peace ;  of  building  cities,  roads 
and  cathedrals,  which  bear  witness  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  | 
the  ccmquistadores.  i 
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The  Spanish  infantry  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Captain  to 
the  battle  of  Eocroy  was  invincible.  Even  during  the  years  of 
decay,  the  Spanish  resistance  to  Napoleon  ruined  that  Emperor’s 
plans  of  world-wide  hegemony.  During  the  Great  War  Spain 
was  neutral,  a  {x>sition  that  the  divided  sympathies  of  her  people 
imposed  ;  but  her  intervention  was  not  desired  by  either  side,  and 
ill  the  realm  of  international  humanity  she  played  a  noble  part. 

Spain,  in  her  self-imposed  task  of  ending  corruption  and 
apathy,  deserves  the  moral  support  of  all  right-thinking  people, 
both  in  internal  affairs  and  in  her  civilising  mission  in  Northern 
Morocco.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  all-powerful  Press,  of  what¬ 
ever  political  complexion,  will  not  make  her  burden  heavier  by 
hasty  criticism.  Let  ns,  who  by  the  royal  marriage  have  become 
so  happily  connected  with  Spain,  give  her  the  expression  of  our 
sympathy  :  that,  by  the  united  efforts  of  King,  Government  and 
Nation,  she  may  rise,  like  the  Phamix,  from  the  ashes  of  an 
unhappy  past,  and  punsue  a  future  freighted  with  fortune,  on 
her  splendid  mission  of  peace,  triumphant  over  party  bias,  cor¬ 
ruption  and  lassitude,  and  prove  an  example  of  honour  to  other 
nations  who  are  still  wrestling  with  problems  of  no  less  gravity. 

Kenneth  Ledward. 
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By  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  China,  on  October  5th,  of 
Marshal  Tsan  Kun,  Tiichun  of  Chihli,  Shantung,  and  Honan, 
and  chief  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Chihli  Party,  a  fresh 
turn  has  been  given  to  the  internal  politics  of  the  Middle  King¬ 
dom.  During  the  last  eight  years  China,  as  regards  her  [)oli- 
tics,  has  been  a  vast  arena  in  which  various  parties,  or  factious, 
as  they  are  often  termed,  have  contended  for  power,  and  the 
main  argument  of  each  of  them  has  been  one  and  the  same— 
the  very  ancient  but  never  antiquated  argument  of  force.  It 
has  been  usual  to  describe  certain  of  these  factions  as  “Mili¬ 
tarist,”  as,  for  example,  the  “  Northern  INIilitarists,”  a  plirase 
applied  at  present  by  many  to  the  Chihli  Party,  though  that 
party  does  not  represent  the  “  North,”'  as  it  was  constituted 
before  Marshal  Chang  Tso-lin,  after  his  defeat  by  Marshal 
Wu  Pei-fu,  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Manchuria.  The 
truth  is  that  Militarist  is  a  word  that  has  not  the  same  meaning 
with  respect  to  China  as  it  has  in  some  other  countries,  say  in 
Japan,  where  Militarism  expresses  an  aspect  rather  of  her 
foreign  than  of  her  domestic  policy,  and  is  besides  a  general 
national  characteristic,  as  it  certainly  is  not  of  China.  Japan 
has  a  great  and  splendid  army  as  the  instrument  of  her  policy, 
just  as  France  has.  On  paper  China  has  the  largest  standing 
army  in  the  w'orld,  but  it  is  so  worthless  from  an  outside  point 
of  view  that  it  serves  merely  as  an  indication  of  her  military 
impotence. 

In  the  China  Year  Book,  1923,  which  is  edited  with  such  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  by  Mr.  H.  G.  W.  "Woodhead,  of  the  Peking 
and  Tientsin  Times,  there  appears  an  impressive  list  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  distribution  of  China’s  army,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  divisions  the  army  is  no  better  than  a  rabble,  and  the 
few  good  divisions  would  be  considered  verv  inferior  stuff  by  any 
European  commander.  Speaking  broadly,  China  is  a  nation  of 
pacifists.  Moreover,  her  army,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  recognise 
any  central  authority,  but  is  broken  up  into  various  provincial 
forces,  subject  to  the  control,  not  always  very  effective,  of  the 
Tuchuns,  or  military  governors,  of  one  or  more  provinces. 
These  Tuchuns,  in  groups  or  singly,  as  the  case  may  be,  domi¬ 
nate  the  game  of  j>olitic8  in  China,  and  in  that  game  the  pieces 
they  move  are  their  armed  forces  :  to  that  extent  they  are  Mili¬ 
tarists.  This  is  as  true  of  Sun-Yat-sen  and  the  so-called  South 
as  of  Tsao  Kun  and  the  Chihli  Party  :  all  the  factions  are  Mili- 
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tarist  in  this  restricted  sense,  and  each  of  them  plays  for  its  own 
hand.  Some  more  than  others  pay  lip-service  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  Parliament.  The  vigorous  but  crude  Young  China 
Party  has  its  mouth  filled  with  the  political  ideology  of  the  West, 
which  it  only  half  understands  and  knows  not  how  to  apply. 
Meanwhile,  the  Tuchuns  go  on  with  the  eame — with  Tsao  Kun 
now  in  play  as  President  of  China.  How  has  it  come  about, 
and  what  does  it  mean? 

In  an  article  entitled  “  The  Unification  of  China,”  which  wa.s 
published  in  the  August,  1922,  issue,  and  in  other  articles  in 
earlier  numbers  of  The  Fortnightly  Eeview,  the  writer 
sketched  the  poUtical  history  of  China  since  the  Revolution  in 
1911,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Republic.  It  has  long  been  evident  that  the 
Chinese  were  thoroughly  unprepared  and  quite  unready  for  such 
a  complete  change,  and  that  this  is  in  the  main  the  cause  of  the 
present  chaotic  condition  of  their  country.  For  two  or  three 
years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Republican  regime  the  great 
Y'uan  Shih-kai,  who  governed  China  by  traditional  Oriental 
methods,  and  not  according  to  Western  ideas,  maintained  the 
fabric  of  the  State  unimpaired — at  least  as  unimpaired  as  when 
he  became  President.  Whether  he  was  carried  away  by  ambi¬ 
tion,  as  w’as  widely  supposed,  or  whether  he  was  inspired  by  the 
profound  conviction,  from  his  knowledge  of  his  countrymen  and 
their  needs,  that  a  republic  was  not  the  form  of  government 
which  was  best  suited  to  China,  the  fact  remains  that  in  1915 
he  sought  to  re-establish  the  Empire,  with  himself  at  its  head. 
Owing  to  revolts  in  several  of  the  provinces,  and  even  more 
because  of  the  opposition  of  Japan,  which  was  supported  by 
England,,  Yuan’s  effort  failed,  and  in  1916  he  died  a  broken 
man.  It  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  he  had  been  successful  in  his  attempt ;  but  it  may  be 
said  that  if  he  had  succeeded  the  state  of  China  would  in  all 
probabihty  not  be  so  bad  as  it  is  now’. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  from  1915  that  China  has  lapsed  more  and 
more  from  that  solidarity,  that  unity,  which  characterised  her 
then.  In  the  years  that  have  followed  some  half-a-dozen 
Presidents  have  flitted  like  shades  across  the  stage,  the  North 
and  the  South  have  been  divided  by  civil  war,  both  North  and 
South  have  themselves  been  split  by  factions,  the  Parliamentary 
system  has  become  a  futility  and  a  mockery,  and  much  of  the 
land  has  been  impoverished  or  laid  waste,  either  in  the  struggles 
of  the  Tuchuns  or  by  bandits  from  whom  the  soldiers  of  most  of 
the  Tuchuns  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  In  an  article  on 
”  The  Crisis  in  China,”  which  appeared  in  the  January,  1921, 
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number  of  this  Eeview,  the  writer  suggested  that  what  China 
needed  most  of  all  was  a  saviour — a  great  Chinese  w'ho  could 
save  his  country  from  the  divisions  and  strife  with  which  it  was 
cursed,  and  restore  its  unity.  In  1922  it  certainly  looked  as  if 
that  man  was  to  be  found  in  General  (as  he  then  was)  Wu  Pei-fu, 
but  the  hopes  that  were  based  on  his  military  successes  and  his 
advocacy  of  unification  have  so  far  not  been  realised. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  April-May,  1922,  General  Wu  had 
defeated  a  great  combination  that  had  been  formed  for  his 
destruction.  The  leading  spirit  of  the  combination  was  Chang 
Tso-lin,  the  super-Tuchun  of  Manchuria,  but  it  also  included 
Sun  Yat-sen,  then  in  power  in  Kwantung  and  Kwangsi,  the 
Anfui  Party  headed  by  Marshal  Tuan  Chi-jui,  the  Tuchuns  of 
Honan,  Anhui  and  Chekiang,  and  others  who  had  come  into  con¬ 
flict  with  Wu,  and  desired  his  ruin.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
a  very  powerful  combination ;  it  was  much  the  greatest  that  had 
been  formed  in  China  since  the  Revolution,  and  most  people 
thought  that  it  spelt  certain  disaster  for  Wu,  It  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  include  Tsao  Kun,  the  super-Tuchun  of  Chihli,  the  former 
patron  and  superior  of  Wu,  The  reason  for  the  combination  was 
that  Wu  had  become  the  greatest  miUtary  figure  in  the  country, 
and  that  his  opponents  were  jealous  or  afraid  of  him ;  therefore 
they  determined  on  his  “elimination,” 

When  a  young  man  Wu  had  joined  the  Third  Army  Division, 
of  which  Tsao  Kun  was  commander,  and,  showing  capacity,  was 
soon  given  a  battalion;  early  in  1916,  when  he  w’as  about  forty- 
three,  he  became  commander  of  a  brigade.  When  Tsao  Kun 
was  made  Tuchun  of  Chihli,  he  passed  over  to  Wu  the  command 
of  the  Third  Division,  which  two  years  later  recaptured  the 
cities  of  Yochow  and  Changsha  from  the  “  South,”  At  that 
time  the  “  Strong  Man  of  China  ”  was  reputed  to  be  Marshal 
Tuan  Chi-jui,  and  when  Wu  wished  to  return  with  his  troops 
to  Chihli  he  was  opjxjsed  by  the  Marshal,  for  what  to  him  was 
a  very  good  reason  :  he  had  seen  these  troops  before,  and  knew 
they  were  the  best  fighting  men  in  China,  He  did  not  want 
them  in  Peking,  where  he  felt  they  w’ould  be  a  menace  to  his 
power.  In  1917  General  Chang  Hsun  had  proclaimed  the 
restoration  of  the  Manchus,  and  had  brought  the  boy  Emperor 
from  his  seclusion  to  place  him  on  the  Dragon  Throne,  Chang 
Hsun’s  coup  d'etat  was  brought  to  naught  by  Tuan,  with  the  aid 
of  Wu,  whose  forces  did  the  only  real  fighting  that  took  place. 
So  Tuan  did  not  wish  to  have  Wu  and  his  now  famous  Third 
Division  in  Peking  again;  but  Wu  marched  from  Hunan  to 
Chihli,  defeated  Tuan,  and  broke  up  the  Anfu  Club,  whose  chief 
Tuan  had  been.  The  result  for  Wu  was  his  appointment  as 
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Vice-Tiichun,  under  Tsao  Kun,  of  Chihli,  Shantung,  and  Honan. 
In  1921  he  was  made  Tuchun  of  Hupeh  and  Hunan,  and  thus 
became  a  super-Tuchun  himself.  The  three  most  important  men 
in  the  “  North  ”  then  were  Chang-Tso-lin,  of  Manchuria,  Tsao 
Kun,  of  Chihli,  and  Wu,  but  Wu,  because  of  his  military  exploits, 
was  the  most  important  of  the  trio.  It  was  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  combination  was  formed  for  his  overthrow.  But 
it  was  the  combination  that  was  overthrown ,  not  Wu.  Sun  Yat- 
sen  was  unable  to  take  the  field,  and  thus  freed  Wu  from  any 
anxiety  regarding  an  attack  from  the  “  South.”  Chang  advanced 
from  Mukden  towards  Peking  with  considerable  forces,  but  was 
defeated  utterly  after  a  brief  campaign  by  Wu.  This  contest 
is  known  as  the  Fengtien-Chihli  War — Fengtien  is  one  of  the 
three  Manchurian  provinces — and  the  other  thing  to  note  here  is 
that,  though  it  was  Wu  who  did  the  fighting,  it  was  Chihli  that 
got  the  credit  of  his  victory,  and  that  meant  Tsao  Kun.  After 
the  struggle  was  over  Wu,  now  a  Marshal,  retired  eventually 
with  his  troops  to  Loyang,  in  Honan,  leaving  Tsao  Kun  supreme 
in  Chihli.  All  this  has  to  be  understood  if  Tsao  Kun’s  position 
is  to  be  understood. 

In  his  article  on  the  unification  of  China  the  writer  sketched 
the  career  of  Wu  Pei-fu,  and  ventured  to  express  the  hope  that 
in  this  remarkable  man  China  might  find  her  saviour.  When 
the  article  was  written  there  was  a  good  deal  to  give  substance 
to  that  hope.  Sun  Yat-sen,  who  had  shown  himself  to  be  very 
little  of  a  genuine  constitutionalist,  had  been  driven  out  of 
Kwantung,  and  his  successor.  General  Chen  Chiung-ming,  was 
in  favour  of  Wu’s  plans  for  unification.  The  core  of  these  plans 
was  that  the  whole  nation  should  agree  to  the  recall  of  the  ‘  ‘  Old 
Parliament,”  which  had  been  dismissed  in  1917,  and  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Provisional  Constitution  of  1912.  In  June  of 
last  year  Wu  announced  that  his  proposal  for  the  recall  of  the 
Old  Parliament  had  been  accepted  not  only  by  Chen,  of  Kwan¬ 
tung,  but  by  the  Tuchuns  of  Chihli,  Honan,  Shantung,  Shansi, 
Shensi,  Kansu,  Hupeh,  Hunan,  Kiangsi,  Kiangsu,,  Czechuan, 
Yunnan,  and  Kw^eichow — fourteen  out  of  the  eighteen  provinces 
of  China  proper ;  but  they  coupled  this  assent  with  a  demand  for 
the  resignation  of  the  President,  Hsu  Shih-chang,  whom  they 
charged  with  op])osition  to  unification.  Hsu  did  resign,  and, 
after  hesitation  and  delay,  General  Tii  Yuan-hung,  who  had 
resigned  the  Presidency  i»i  1917  under  pressure,,  agreed  to  re¬ 
assume  the  otlTice  on  the  specific  request  of  Wu,  who  promised  to 
support  him.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  President  Li  was  to  recon¬ 
voke  the  Old  Parliament ;  it  reassembled  at  Peking  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August  last  year,  though  it  did  not  start  functioning  for 
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weeks  aftenv’ards.  A  new  Cabinet  was  appointed,  with  Wang 
Chung-hai  as  Acting  Premier,  and  it  contained  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  several  representatives  of  Young  China,  among  them  bein" 
Wellington  Koo,  well  known  both  in  London  and  in  Washington, 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  China  with  Wu  behind  all  these  striking  developments, 
and  that  ground  did  exist  for  the  hope  expressed  by  the  writer, 
who,  however,  was  careful  to  explain  that  the  upshot  depended 
largely  on  Wu,  and  that  time  alone  could  disclose  whether  Wu 
was  to  be  enrolled  in  the  slender,  if  splendid,  ranks  of  soldier- 
statesmen.  Wu  is  a  soldier;,  not  a  politician,  and  he  has  still  to 
show  that  he  is  a  statesman.  He  was  offered  the  office  of  Minister 
of  War,  but  declined  it  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not  in  politics 
and  desired  to  remain  a  soldier.  The  resuscitated  Old  .Parlia¬ 
ment  proved  a  keen  disappointment,  and  it  was  in  deep  disgust 
with  the  politicians  that  he  finally  withdrew  to  his  headquarters 
at  Loyang.  Now,  Tsao  Kun  is  better  described  as  a  politician 
than  anything  else,  and  he  had  begun  his  campaign  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  even  before  Wu’s  retirement  to  Loyang.  Wu  was  well 
aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a 
coolness  between  him  and  Tsao  Kun.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Tsao  Kun  could  have  become  President 
without  the  open  or  tacit  support  of  Wu,  whose  active  antagonism 
would  have  been  fatal ,  it  may  be  supposed ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  Wu  is  in  such  a  position  that  he  deems  it  wiser  at  present 
to  be  silent.  By  far  tbe  most  patriotic  of  the  Chinese  leaders, 
Wu  is  not  much  beloved  by  his  fellow-Tuchuns,  who,  while 
professing  devotion  to  the  idea  of  unification,  are  in  reality  more 
anxious  for  the  continuance  of  their  own  individual  power. 

Soon  after  Li  Yuan-hung’ s  resumption  of  the  Presidency 
Tsao  Kun  had  begun  his  campaign  to  take  Li’s  place.  President 
Li  w'as  not  struck  at  directly,  but  he  was  identified  wdth  the  new 
Cabinet,  and  it  was  the  Cabinet  that  was  attacked.  How’  things 
were  going  was  seen  in  a  crisis  which  was  precipitated  towards 
the  end  of  last  November  by  the  plots,  intrigues,  and  bitter 
jealousies  of  the  ordinary  Peking  politicians,  with  Tsao  Kun  active 
behind  the  scenes.  Lo  Wen-kan,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  was 
charged  with  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  with  bribery  in 
connection  with  the  adjustment  of  certain  pre-war  Austrian  loan 
contracts.  Like  Wang  Chung-hui,  then  Acting  Premier,  Lo  is 
a  “  Western-educate<l  ”  man — lK)th  are  members  of  the  Inner 
Temple — and  may  be  taken  as  representing  Young  China  at  its 
best.  In  the  Parliament  resolutions  were  passed  calling  for  the 
impeachment  of  Lo,  and  alio  of  Wellington  Koo.  Lo  was 
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arrested.  Wu  Pei-fu  protested  at  first,  but  after  a  while  con¬ 
curred,  though  he  stipulated  that  Lo  should  be  given  a  speedy 
trial  by  a  specially  constituted  court.  All  the  three  members  of 
the  Cabinet  who  have  been  named  were  strong  advocates  of 
unification,  and  Wu’s  action  showed  a  change  of  front  in  the 
direction  of  Tsao  Kun  and  away  from  President  Li,  the  result 
being  that  Wang  and  his  colleagues  were  driven  from  office.  The 
charge  against  Lo  proved  to  be  trumped  up,  and  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  was  exceedingly  discreditable  to  the  Chihli  party.  Next 
followed  a  conference  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  at  Paotingfu  in 
connection  with  Tsao  Kun’s  birthday  celebrations,  and  General 
Chang  Shao-tseng  was  chosen  Premier,  and  in  January  his 
nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  Parliament. 

Premier  Chang  had  unification  written  large  in  his  programme, 
but  the  only  thing  of  genuine  interest  in  Peking  was  Tsao  Kun’s 
campaign  for  the  Presidency,  which  was  being  conducted  largely 
by  means  of  bribes  and — pixisperously.  At  this  time  Wu 
Pei-fu ’s  attention  was  concentrated  on  what  was  happening  in 
the  South,  where  his  plans  had  gone  awTy.  Chen  Chiung-ming, 
who  had  ousted  Sun  Yat-sen,  was  ousted  in  his  turn  from  Canton, 
and  Kwantung  was  once  more  invsided  by  forces  from  Yunnan 
and  Kwangsi  in  the  interests  of  the  South — that  is,  of  Sun.  Wu 
feared  that  if  Sun  returned  to  Canton  he  would  renew  his  alliance 
with  Chang  Tso-lin,  of  Manchuria,  and  that  thus  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  1922  against  Wu  w’ould  be  formed  again.  How  tangled 
is  the  web  of  Chinese  politics  is  manifested  from  the  fact  that 
about  this  same  time  Tsao  Kun  w^as  negotiating  with  Chang  of 
Manchuria,  and  was  prevented  from  making  a  deal  with  him 
only  by  the  opposition  of  Wu.  By  March  Wu  had  put  such 
pressure  on  Tsao  Kun  that  both  combined  in  demanding  from 
the  Government  certain  appointments  in  Kw-antung  and  Fukien 
with  a  view  to  checkmating  Sun,  and  the  Government,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  else  to  do,  forthwith  resigned ,  but  cancelled  the  resigna¬ 
tion  on  being  assured  that  neither  Tsao  Kun  nor  Wu  was  seriously 
displeased  with  it.  Such  is  the  sort  of  comic-tragic  Government 
that  sits  at  Peking.  And  the  nature  of  the  Parliament  may  be 
guessed  when  it  is  said  that  it  w’as  just  then  that  the  Government 
sent  a  Note  to  Japan  expressing  a  wish  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaties  embodying  the  famous  or  infamous  Tw’enty-one  Demands 
of  1915,  the  reason  being  that  the  Parliament  had  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  declaring  these  treaties  null  and  void.  As  if  China  were  in 
a  position  to  take  such  an  attitude  towards  Japan  !  As  well  she 
might,  Japan  simply  laughed.  As  for  Sun,  another  turn  of  for¬ 
tune’s  wheel,  and  Sun,  who  had  re-entered  Canton,  had  again 
to  fly  and  take  refuge  in  a  handy  gunboat . 
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Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  Lingcheng  outrage,  we  come 
to  the  first  impressive  sign  of  the  success  of  Tsao  Kun’s  scheme 
in  the  enforced  flight  from  Peking  of  President  Li,  which  occurred 
about  the  middle  of  June.  A  week  or  so  earlier  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  at  best  was  a  makeshift  affair,  had  resigned.  Presi¬ 
dent  Li  denied  that  he  had  resigned,  but  he  was  kept  a  prisoner 
at  Tientsin  till  the  seals  of  office  had  been  given  up.  Released, 
he  sought  safety  in  the  British  concession  in  that  city,  whence 
he  sent  an  appeal  to  Chang  at  Mukden  to  put  down  the  revolu¬ 
tionists — the  Chihli  party,  or  at  all  events  some  of  its  leading 
members — who  had  driven  him  from  the  capital,  and  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Government.  But  Chang  did  nothing,  for 
he  knew  that,  however  much  Wu  approved  or  disapproved  the 
action  of  the  “revolutionists,”  that  redoubtable  soldier  would 
not  tolerate  his  presence  in  Peking.  From  Tientsin  President 
Li  passed  southwards,  and,  getting  into  touch  with  the  partisans 
of  Sun  in  Kwantung,  now  joins  with  them  in  their  opposition  to 
Tsao  Kun.  For  some  time  there  was  no  Government  at  all  at 
Peking,  neither  President  nor  Cabinet.  A  few  of  the  Ministers 
who  had  resigned  returned  to  their  former  official  offices  and 
transacted  whatever  business  they  could.  There  was  very  little 
business  in  any  case,  because  the  Treasury  was  empty,  which 
was  not  in  the  least  surprising,  for  politics  in  China,  whether 
North  or  South,  to  politicians  meant  emptying  the  Treasury  at 
any  and  every  opportunity.  As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  the 
Government  of  China  had  long  been  virtually  bankrupt,  though 
with  anything  like  a  proper  Government  China  should  have  very 
little  difficulty  in  financing  the  necessary  services.  For  three 
months  there  w'as  no  President  at  Peking. 

Tsao  Kun  persevered  with  his  candidature,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  mainly  by  bribing  members  of  the  Parliament,  and,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  that  showed  he  had  somehow  miscalcu¬ 
lated,  he  had  bought  by  the  end  of  his  campaign  enough  votes 
to  ensure  his  election  by  the  requisite  majority.  So  there  is  once 
again  a  President  of  China,  and  this  at  least  is  something.  On 
October  10th  the  ceremonial  inauguration  took  place,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  National  Constitution,  which  the  Parliament  has 
been  considering  intermittently  for  several  years,  was  promul¬ 
gated.  It  is  perhaps  significant,  despite  the  Constitution,  that 
President  Tsao  Kun  received,  immediately  after  his  inaugura¬ 
tion,  the  congratulations  of  the  young  Manchu  Emperor  and  the 
Ching  nobility.  The  restoration  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  cannot 
be  said  to  be  an  impossibility;  not  a  few  people,  both  in  China 
and  elsewhere,  think  that  events  are  rather  tending  that  way, 
and  that  it  is  a  good  thing  if  they  are.  May  be  that  is  the  true 
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Voice  of  China,  the  Voice  for  whose  call  Wu  Pei-fu  has  often 
lately  said  he  was  listening.  It  is  a  fascinating  speculation,  but 
it  may  be  nothing  more.  In  any  case.  President  Tsao  Kun,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  declares  that  he  will  work  for  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  his  country,  and  deprecates  the  continuance  of  internal 
strife.  An  old-style  Chinese,  Tsao  Kun  may  very  well  believe 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  the  unification  of  China  may  best  be 
attained  by  placing  the  Manchu  Emperor  on  the  throne  of  his 
fathers ;  indeed,  he  may  think  that  it  is  the  only  way. 

It  is  not  often  that  China  gets  much  space  in  the  British  Press ; 
she  is  “  played  up  ”  to  a  considerable  extent  in  most  American 
papers.  But  she  came  in  for  plenty  of  publicity  in  our  own 
journals  in  connection  with  the  Lingcheng  affair — the  outrage  on 
the  Tientsin-Pukow'  railway,  a  train  being  held  up  and  most  of 
its  passengers,  Europeans  and  Americans  as  well  as  natives, 
seized,  maltreated,  carried  off  to  the  mountains,  and  held  for 
ransom  by  brigands,  many  of  whom  w^ere  soldiers  or  ex-soldiers. 
Brigandage  has  long  been  rife  throughout  China,  and  previous 
to  the  Lingcheng  affair  there  had  been  attacks  by  bandits  on 
Europeans;  but  the  raihvay  outrage  was  of  a  far  graver  nature, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  its  victims.  By  some  it  was 
thought  to  indicate  the  renewal  of  the  anti-foreign  feeling  that 
had  led  to  the  Boxer  troubles.  Its  real  significance,  however, 
lay  in  its  being  a  sign  of  the  general  disregard  of  authority  and 
a  symptom  of  the  consequent  disorder  prevalent  in  the  country. 
Security  w’as  to  be  found  only  in  the  Treaty  Ports  and  in  the 
great  cities,  and  not  always  in  them.  British  and  other  foreign 
merchants  and  traders  sent  emphatic  protests  to  their  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  interested  Powers  were 
soon  making  strong  representations  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office. 
In  August  a  joint  Note  was  sent,  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
Government,  demanding  compensation  for  the  injury  to  their 
nationals  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  as  well  as  of  the 
officials  in  w'hose  jurisdiction  the  outrage  had  been  committed, 
and  proposing  the  organisation  of  a  Chinese  police  force,  to  be 
officered  by  foreigners,  for  the  protection  of  the  railways. 

But  there  was  no  genuine  Government  of  China  to  which  the 
Note  could  be  presented ;  there  was  no  President  at  Peking,  and 
no  Cabinet — only  the  merest  shadow  of  pow’er  in  a  few  Govern¬ 
ment  officials.  There  w'as,  therefore,  something  farcical  about 
the  Note.  The  British  and  other  foreigners  resident  in  China 
urged  active  foreign  intervention  as  the  one  thing  that  would 
produce  any  practical  effect.  But  the  Powers  were  certainly  not 
prepared  for  any  drastic  measures  of  this  kind,  and  the  Chinese 
politicians  knew  that  perfectly  well.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
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tember  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  returned  a  reply  to  the  Note 
of  the  Powers,  and  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  plain  rejection  of 
their  demands  regarding  comj)ensation  and  punishment,  and  a 
refusal  of  the  proposal  for  the  organisation  of  a  native  police 
force  under  foreign  officers  for  the  railways.  The  reply  intimated 
that  China  could  not  consider  the  proposal  about  the  police  as 
it  was  manifestly  an  interference  with  what  was  a  matter  of 
purely  domestic  concern.  Behind  these  words  rose  the  barrier 
erected  by  the  Washington  treaties  against  the  intervention  of 
the  Powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China,  The  reply  could 
hardly  be  looked  on  as  satisfactory,  and  on  October  4th  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Body  in  Peking  renewed  the  demands  contained  in  the 
original  Note.  And  so  stands  the  position  when  this  article  is 
written.  President  Tsao  Kiin  will  have  to  give  his  attention  to 
the  business,  and  what  he  does  will  show  how  far  his  power 
extends.  Meanwhile,  Chang-Tso-lin  has  pronounced  against 
him,  and  Sun  Yat-sen  is  scarcely  likely  to  take  a  different  course. 
Much,  if  not  everything,  will  depend  on  the  attitude  of  Wu 
Pei-fu. 

Robert  Machbay. 

P.S. — October  17th. — Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written 
Marshal  Tsao  Kun  has  received  the  congratulations  of  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Corps  in  Peking  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  This 
implies  that  he  is  recognised  as  the  official  head  of  China,  and 
that  a  Chinese  Government,  in  the  view  of  the  Powers,  is  once 
again  duly  functioning.  An  immediate  improvement  of  the 
general  situation  was  seen  when  the  new  Government,  otherwise 
President  Tsao  Kun,  sent  a  fresh  Note  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
accepting  most  of  the  demands  that  body  had  made  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Lingcheng  outrage,  practically  the  sole  reserva¬ 
tion  being  concerned  with  the  proposal  that  a  force  of  native 
}X)lice  should  be  officered  by  foreigners.  This,  however,  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  business,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  it  will 
be  settled. 


R.  i\r. 


“  BACK  TO  METHUSELAH.” 


I. 

Tn  his  preface  to  Man  and  Superman,  twenty  years  ago,  George 
Bernard  Shaw  wrote  a  penetrating  criticism  of  himself.  Com- 
|)aring  himself  with  the  filaments  of  an  electric  lamp  which 
resist  the  current  and  will  not  let  it  through  until  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  light  and  heat,  he  wrote  :  ”  If  I  am  to  be  no  mere  copper 
wire  amateur  but  a  luminous  author,  I  must  also  be  a  most 
intensely  refractory  person,  liable  to  go  out  and  go  wrong  at 
inconvenient  moments,  and  with  incendiary  possibilities.  These 
are  the  faults  of  my  qualities ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  sometimes 
dislike  myself  so  much  that  when  some  irritable  reviewer  chances 
at  that  moment  to  pitch  into  me  with  zest,  I  feel  unspeakably 
relieved  and  obliged.  But  I  never  dream  of  reforming,  knowing 
that  I  must  take  myself  as  I  am  and  get  what  work  I  can  out  of 
myself.” 

In  Back  to  Methuselah  the  light  of  his  inspiration  has  cer¬ 
tainly  gone  out  and  gone  wrong  at  inconvenient  moments,  but 
the  failure  is  only  intermittent.  Always  the  light  comes  back 
with  even  more  brilliance.  In  this  metabiological  Pentateuch 
he  has  found  a  dramatic  form  that  has  given  his  intensely  refrac¬ 
tory  genius  the  fullest  scope  for  expression.  Certain  qualities 
of  that  genius  I  gladly  confess  I  had  not  fully  appreciated  until 
I  had  seen  the  stage  performance  of  Back  to  Methuselah  at  the 
Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre  last  month.  It  is  at  once  an 
epitome  of  all  his  plays  with  something  that  has  never  been  fully 
expressed  by  them,  but  was,  I  now  see,  the  spiritual  force  that 
inspired  them.  Possibly  Bernard  Shaw  himself  never  quite 
visualised  the  goal  to  which  all  his  destructive  criticism  of  life 
pressed  forward  :  redemption  from  the  flesh.  Yet  one  can  quite 
easily  trace  the  germs  of  Back  to  Methuselah  in  his  earlier  plays, 
a>id  in  Man  and  Superman  the  germs  have  developed  into  almost 
a  complete  organism. 

The  lengthy  prefaces  to  his  published  plays  are,  in  some  ways, 
a  confession  of  dramatic  weakness.  He  felt,  no  doubt,  that  the 
plays  as  plays  did  not  say  all  he  wanted  to  say,  or  might  not  be 
understood  without  a  fuller  explanation.  What  he  really  needed 
was  some  such  plastic  form  as  this  metabiological  Pentateuch  has 
given  him.  Here  we  have  five  plays  (the  work  might  wdth 
advantage  have  been  a  Hexateuch)  connected  by  a  central  idea, 
and  gradually  working  to  a  climax. 
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II. 

In  reading  through  Back  to  Methuselah  two  years  ago  I  was 
consumed  by  curiosity  as  to  its  effect  on  the  stage.  It  was  not 
possible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  from  the  criticisms  of  the 
work  when  it  was  produced  in  America.  They  did  not  make  any 
point  of  its  special  divergence  from  other  dramatic  works.  That 
divergence  was  particularly  striking  at  Birmingham.  It  is  simply 
that  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  subjective  dramatist.  In  his  separate 
plays  that  has  amounted  to  dramatic  weakness.  With  but  few 
exceptions  his  characters  have  been  mere  projections  of  himself, 
and  the  scope  of  each  play  had  not  enabled  him  to  dramatise 
himself  completely.  We  were  asked  to  accept  that  subjective 
incompleteness  as  a  picture  or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  criticism  of  life, 
and  it  seemed  to  many  of  us  to  be  nothing  but  an  objective 
picture  of  Bernard  Shaw  himself.  He  did  not  succeed  in  making 
a  drama  of  his  ideas.  In  Heartbreak  House  there  were  patches 
of  that  drama,  but  they  were  obscured  by  the  irrelevant  discus¬ 
sions,  criticisms,  and,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  Shawesques. 

There  are  the  same  criticisms,  discussions  and  irrelevancies  in 
Back  to  Methuselah.  Some  of  them  are  witty,  amusing,  and 
penetrating  as  criticisms  of  civilisation ;  others  mar  the  design  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  but  even  at  their  worst,  as  in  the 
rag  between  Lubin  (evidently  Mr.  Asquith)  and  Joyce  Burge 
(unmistakably  Mr.  Lloyd  George)  in  The  Gospel  of  the  Brothers 
Barnabas,  they  have  a  place  as  part  of  Bernard  Shaw’s  drama  of 
ideas.  For  in  Back  to  Methuselah  ideas  are  the  actual  material 
of  the  drama.  The  five  plays  represent  the  whole  of  one  man’s 
mind. 

Outwardly,  they  deal  with  creative  evolution  and  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  the  path  to  godhead.  Theatrically,  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  strange  characters  and  interesting  settings,  the  five  parts 
are  connected  by  the  theme  that  man  can  and  does  will  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  normal  life  to  three  hundred  years.  But  actually  Back 
to  Methuselah  is  the  dramatic  embodiment  of  one  man’s  criticism 
of  life  and,  what  is  more  important,  of  his  faith.  Creative  Evolu¬ 
tion  and  the  extension  of  life  necessary  to  enable  man  to  develop 
his  powers  fully  are  merely  the  dramatic  machinery  of  Back  to 
Methuselah.  Obviously,  the  ordinary,  objective  methods  of 
drama  would  not  have  served  Bernard  Shaw.  He  is  not  a  scien¬ 
tific  romanticist,  and  could  not,  if  he  would,  write  a  play  on  the 
lines  of  matter-of-fact  make-believe.  Sooner  or  later  he  would 
have  had  to  break  through.  He  has  therefore  made  a  new  form 
for  himself.  This  makes  no  pretence  of  imaginative  reality. 
In  the  Beginning,  which  shows  how  the  Serpent  told  Eve  the 
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secret  of  life,  and  As  Far  as  Thought  Can  Reach  are  separated 
by  thousands  of  years  (the  latter  play  takes  place  in  a.d.  31920), 
but  there  is  hardly  any  difference  of  treatment.  The  phraseology 
is  the  same ;  the  thoughts  of  the  characters  are  Shawesque,  and 
their  language  too. 

To  those  who  expect  romance  or  poetry  this  may  seem  a  blot 
on  the  play,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  drama  of  ideas  could  have 
been  expressed  in  any  other  way.  In  objective  drama  we  might 
have  had  a  pretty  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  some  strange  and  fantastic  representations  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  when  man  lives  for  three  hundred  years ;  but  we  should  have 
missed  the  sanity  of  Bernard  Shaw’s  drama,  and  without  that 
sanity  there  would  have  been  no  sincerity  in  its  criticism  of  life. 
For  Back  to  Methuselah  is  not  poetic  make-believe.  It  is  didactic 
satire.  At  no  point  does  it  pretend  to  be  anything  but  the 
expression  of  a  living  man’s  faith  spoken  to  a  modem  audience. 
But  that  is  not  drama? 


III. 

If  I  had  not  seen  Back  to  Methuselah  on  the  stage  I  might  have 
agreed.  But,  as  an  actual  fact,  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
dramatic  value  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  thrilled  its  audience.  After 
all,  can  there  be  any  tiling  more  moving  than  a  sincere  expres¬ 
sion  of  faith?  Is  there  anything  more  dramatic  than  this  life 
of  ours,  or  anything  more  mysterious  than  its  meaning?  Shake¬ 
speare  was  never  weary  of  putting  such  thoughts  into  the  mouths 
of  his  characters,  but  what  they  say  is  an  excrescence  on  the 
action  of  his  dramas.  With  Shaw  the  speech  of  his  characters 
is  the  drama  itself. 

Everything  is  conditioned  to  that.  The  action  of  each  section 
of  Back  to  Methuselah  is  simplicity  itself.  In  the  Beginning 
merely  deals  with  Adam’s  abhorrence  of  immortality  and  the 
consequent  invention  of  natural  death  by  himself  and  Eve ;  with 
Cain  glor3dng  in  being  the  first  man  to  discover  killing  ;  and  with 
Eve  learning  from  the  Serpent  the  secret  of  life.  The  Gospel  of 
the  Brothers  Barnabas  is  practically  static.  All  that  happens  is 
the  announcement  of  the  brothers’  gospel  that  normal  life  is  not 
long  enough  to  solve  the  problems  raised  by  civilisation.  Shaw 
makes  them  conveniently  forget  that  experience  is  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  That  and  a  long  wrangle  between 
Tjiibin  and  Joyce  Burge  on  politics  in  general  and  the  effect  on 
the  electorate  if  their  party  made  the  Barnabas  gospel  a  plank  in 
the  party  platform  is  all  the  material  of  the  second  section.  The 
third  section,  The  Thing  Happens,  introduces  us  to  a  couple  of 
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human  beings  as  examples  of  the  extension  of  life.  The  Tragedy 
of  an  Elderly  Gentleman  is  more  dramatic,  for  he  is  shown  as 
an  example  of  Everyman  who  is  so  disgusted  with  the  shams 
of  the  world  he  has  lived  in  that  sooner  than  return  to  it  from 
the  holy  island  of  the  West,  which  is  inhabited  by  long-livers,  he 
prefers  death.  The  final  play.  As  Far  as  Thought  Can  Reach, 
has  no  main  action  at  all. 

I  do  not  make  this  brief  description  with  the  intention  of 
giving  an  idea  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  to  show  how  Bernard 
Shaw  has  simplified  his  action  in  order  to  give  scope  for  his 
drama  of  ideas.  He  has  simplified  it  to  such  a  degree  that  here 
and  there  he  has  had  to  fall  back  on  what  could  be  described  as 
padding.  The  political  discussions  of  Lubin  and  Joyce  Burge 
in  The  Gospel  of  the  Brothers  Barnabas  is  nothing  more  than 
padding.  It  expresses  Bernard  Shaw’s  contempt  for  party  poli¬ 
ticians,  but  the  play  falls  flat  after  the  sustained  fantasy  of  In 
the  Beginning.  The  Thing  Happens  has  also  to  be  padded  out 
with  irrelevant  discussions.  They  also  break  new  ground  in 
making  the  English  in  particular,  and  not  mankind  in  general, 
need  an  extension  of  life  to  perfect  civilisation. 

I  felt  at  Birmingham  a  gradual  disappointment  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Pentateuch  to  this  point.  The  author  seemed  to  have 
lost  sight  of  his  original  idea  and  to  be  searching  for  it  in  any 
direction  that  promised  a  successful  discovery.  With  The 
Tragedy  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman  the  drama  of  ideas  is  set  going 
again,  but  even  here  there  is  a  rather  tiresome  scene  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Oracle.  In  the  final  play.  As  Far  as  Thought 
Can  Reach,  the  padding  takes  the  shape  of  long  discussions  on 
art.  They  represent,  no  doubt,  what  Bernard  Shaw  thinks  of 
art  as  an  interpretation  of  life,  and  indirectly  bear  on  his  main 
thesis,  but  they  are  prolonged  far  beyond  their  importance  to  the 
drama.  Many  of  Bernard  Shaw’s  plays  suffer  from  the  same 
fault.  The  form  of  drama  is  not  big  enough  for  his  mercurial 
and  brilliant  mind.  The  Gospel  of  the  Brothers  Barnabas  and 
The  Thing  Happens  have  been  devoted  almost  entirely  to  dis¬ 
cussions  naturally  arising  from  the  main  idea  of  the  Pentateuch, 
but  having  no  very  direct  connection  with  it.  These  two  sections 
carry  us  forward  but  very  little.  But,  strangely  (enough,  they  do 
not  seriously  mar  the  total  effect  of  this  curious  drama.  Although 
they  would  be  ineffective  as  separate  plays,  they  fall  into  their 
place  in  one’s  recollection  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole.  In  the 
same  way  one’s  appreciation  of  Wagner’s  Ring  is  not  seriously 
marred  by  the  many  prolonged  and  w’earisome  scenes  that  are 
part  of  it.  When  listening  to  them  in  the  opera  house  one  is 
sensible  of  growing  irritation,  but  the  splendid  ending  of  the 
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liing  justifies  it  as  a  whole.  That  feeling  for  climax  also 
crowns  the  end  of  Back  to  Methuselah.  To  be  able  to  lift  his 
audience  with  him,  as  Bernard  Shaw  has  done,  after  many 
scenes  of  quite  modern  and  even  flippant  discussions,  is  an 
extraordinary  achievement.  But  it  is  not  any  more  extraordinary 
than  the  style  of  narration  which  he  has  employed  to  convey 
the  spiritual  lesson  which  is  really  the  inspiration  of  Back  to 
Methuselah. 


IV. 

He  has  been  successful  in  this  because  his  knowledge  of  stage¬ 
craft  is  extraordinary.  He  knows  how  he  can  impress  his 
audiences  through  their  eyes,  and  he  knows  exactly  when  it  ought 
to  be  done.  Although  he  has  always  written  for  “a  pit  of 
philosophers”  Ke  does  not  underrate  the  theatrical  effect  of 
contrast  and  of  an  interesting  mise-en-schne.  In  The  Gospel  of 
the  Brothers  Barnabas  he  has  no  great  opportunities  in  this 
respect.  Accordingly,  he  makes  his  discussions  between  politi¬ 
cians  take  on  a  topical  interest.  Lubin  and  Joyce  Burge  are 
unquestionably  meant  to  be  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
That  leaps  to  the  eye  from  the  text.  The  censor  forbade  this, 
I  believe,  but  Birmingham  or  Bernard  Shaw  turned  the  tables 
on  him  by  making  Lubin,  who  stands  for  Mr.  Asquith,  very  like 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  except  for  a  small  beard,  and  by  giving  Joyce 
Burge  some  resemblance  to  Mr.  Asquith  as  a  younger  man.  In 
The  Thing  Happens  the  costumes  give  the  stage  pictures  an  un¬ 
common  appearance,  and  there  is  some  amusement  in  the  use  of 
a  pictorial  telephone  by  which  the  speakers  not  only  hear  but 
see  one  another.  The  Tragedy  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman  is  even 
more  interesting  to  the  eye,  and  no  doubt  the  figure  of  Napoleon 
was  introduced  to  give  the  play  variety.  The  final  vision  of  the 
Oracle,  wonderfully  well  done  at  Birmingham,  makes  a  very 
impressive  ending  to  that  section.  No  one  but  Bernard  Shaw 
would  have  dared  to  write  an  anti-climax  to  that  vision.  But 
he  has  done  it  successfully.  The  elderly  gentleman  left  alone 
with  the  Oracle  is  assured  by  her  that  what  he  had  seen  “  was 
only  a  foolish  picture  ”  of  herself  “  thrown  on  a  cloud  by  a 
lantern.”  To  an  ordinary  dramatist  such  an  admission  would 
seem  a  foolhardy  anti-climax,  but  in  making  the  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  die  rather  than  be  cast  out  of  the  holy  island  and  return 
to  a  life  of  Shaws,  the  dramatist  easily  caps  his  vision.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  moments  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
owes  its  effect  to  an  uncharacteristic  degree  of  concise  drama. 
Then,  asrain,  in  .L?  Far  as  Thought  Can  Beach,  the  stage  picture 
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is  full  of  charm,  and  there  is  plenty  of  movement  and  contrast. 
In  reading  the  play  these  things  are  not  so  apparent.  One  can 
imagine  a  good  deal,  but  a  play  is  dead  until  it  is  produced  on  the 
stage.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  this  side  of  Back  to  Methuselah 
because,  in  giving  a  rough  idea  of  its  main  drama,  it  might  be 
thought  it  possesses  no  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment,  whereas 
the  contrary  is  the  case. 


V. 

“  Civilisation  needs  a  religion  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,” 
writes  Bernard  Shaw  in  his  preface,  and,  with  characteristic 
audacity,  he  has  proceeded  to  give  us  one.  Except  for  that  brief 
quotation  from  the  preface,  I  intend  to  interpret  Back  to 
Methuselah  entirely  from  its  stage  representation,  for  it  has  been 
put  forward  as  a  play  and  must  stand  by  itself.  When  we  first 
see  Adam  he  is  very  depressed  by  the  burden  of  immortality. 
He  does  not  want  to  be  himself  for  ever.  ‘  ‘  I  want  to  be  different ; 
to  be  better;  to  begin  again  and  again.”  There  is  a  voice  in 
the  garden  that  tells  him  things.  ”  It  is  very  low ;  but  it  is  so 
near  that  it  is  like  a  whisper  from  within  myself.”  Eve  hears 
voices  from  all  sides.  “  But  I  have  some  thoughts  that  come 
from  within  me  and  not  from  the  voices.  The  voice  that  we 
must  not  cease  to  be  comes  from  within.”  Adam,  to  ease  him¬ 
self  of  the  burden  of  immortality,  wills  to  live  only  a  thousand 
years.  Eve  learns  how  they  need  not  ”  cease  to  be  ”  from  the 
Serpent.  Neither  Adam  nor  Eve  has  the  instincts  of  sex  as 
Milton  describes  in  Paradise  Lost.  The  second  scene  of  In  The 
Beginning  takes  us  forward  a  few  centuries.  ,  Cain  has  already 
murdered  Abel,  and  has  introduced  killing  into  the  world.  Adam 
still  delves,  and  Eve  spins.  With  his  shameless  flattery  of  woman 
and  her  part  in  life,  Bernard  Shaw  makes  his  Eve  the  motive 
force  of  creation.  She  dreams  of  better  things  than  digging  and 
fighting.  Some  of  her  descendants  are  poets,  painters  and  musi¬ 
cians.  Enoch,  who  hears  the  Voice  continually,  is  a  prophet. 
She  is  not  impressed  by  Cain’s  blustering  self-glorification,  and 
she  thinks  that  if  Adam  were  not  a  fool  he  would  find  something 
better  for  both  of  them  to  live  by  than  spinning  and  digging. 
”  Thou  need  not  always  live  by  bread  alone.  There  is  something 
else.  We  do  not  yet  know  what  it  is ;  but  some  day  we  shall  find 
out ;  and  then  we  will  live  on  that  alone ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  digging  nor  spinning,  nor  fighting  nor  killing.” 

From  this  part  we  dramatically  understand  that  the  Voice  (the 
vital  element  which  is  not  of  the  body)  spoke  to  Adam.  That  he 
had  the  power  of  willing  the  duration  of  his  life,  but  that  Eve 
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was  the  conscious  creator  of  the  human  race.  That  idea  runs 
through  all  Shaw’s  plays.  Man  is  never  anything  but  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  woman’s  needs.  It  will  be  seen  that,  roughly,  Bernard 
Shaw  has  broken  away  from  the  idea  of  the  Darwinists.  Man 
is  not  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  begins  with  a  soul.  But  to 
what  goal  should  he  press  on?  The  clerical  Barnabas  and  the 
scientific  Barnabas  in  the  next  section  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  man’s  life  is  too  short,  but  they  also  believe  that  if  he 
really  wills  it  life  can  be  prolonged.  When  that  does  happen  it 
is  by  no  means  the  goal.  It  is  only  a  means  by  which  it  may  be 
reached.  But  the  responsibility  of  long  life  brings  new  wisdom. 
In  our  present  state  life  is  too  short  for  anyone  to  bother  much 
about  it.  And  shortness  and  length  are  only  relative  terms. 

In  the  last  section,  31920  a.d.,  human  beings  have  not 
changed  very  much.  One  almost  suspects  Bernard  Shaw  of  laugh¬ 
ing  at  his  own  idea  and  at  his  own  religion.  For  the  young  people 
in  /Is  Far  as  Thought  Can  Reach  are  very  like  the  young  people 
of  to-day,  although  they  live  in  a  world  which  no  longer  produces 
animals,  and  apparently  they  are  physically  different  from  our 
men  and  women.  The  “  ancients,”  one  of  whom  has  lived  for 
eight  hundred  years,  are  not  very  encouraging  specimens  of  a 
new  religion. 

Bald  and  dressed  like  Yogis,  they  find  their  happiness  in  a 
modified  Nirvana.  They  tell  the  young  people  that  they  cannot 
conceive  the  blissful  delight  of  having  conquered  the  body,  but 
on  the  stage  they  seem  merely  depressed.  It  is  left  to  the  ghost 
of  Tjilith  at  the  very  end  of  the  play  to  interpret  Bernard  Shaw’s 
religion.  She  is  not  the  Lilith  of  the  Talmud,  the  night-horror 
that  killed  children  and  women,  nor  is  she  Adam’s  first  wife,  but 
is  the  mother  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  is  borrowed,  more  or  less, 
from  Wagner’s  Erda,  the  world-goddess.  “  I  brought  life,”  she 
tells  us  in  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  modem  literature,  “  into 
the  whirlpool  of  force,  and  compelled  my  enemy.  Matter,  to 
obey  a  living  soul.  But  in  enslaving  Life’s  enemy  I  made  him 
Life’s  master ;  for  that  is  the  end  of  all  slavery ;  and  now  I  shall 
see  the  slave  set  free  and  the  enemy  reconciled,  the  whirlpool 
become  all  life  and  no  matter.”  Because  the  ancients,  men 
children  to  Lilith,  are  reaching  out  towards  this  she  will  have 
patience  with  them  still .  ...”  Of  life  only  there  is  no  end ;  and 
though  of  its  million  starry  mansions  many  are  empty  and  many 
still  unbuilt,  and  though  its  vast  domain  is  as  yet  unbearably 
desert,  my  seed  shall  one  day  fill  it  and  master  its  matter  to  its 
innermost  confines.  And  for  what  may  be  beyond,  the  eyesight 
of  Lilith  is  too  short.  It  is  enough  that  there  is  a  beyond.” 
With  this  noble  passage  Back  to  Methuselah  comes  to  an  end. 
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This  mystical  eternity,  and  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  life  goes,  the 
pressing  forward  to  the  goal  of  redemption  from  the  flesh  do  not 
make  a  popular  religion,  it  is  true,  but  some  such  religion  is  in  the 
minds  of  most  modern  men  who  are  not  materialists.  The  success 
of  Back  to  Methuselah  is  that  Bernard  Shaw  has,  as  dramatic 
ix>et,  made  a  moving  drama  of  what,  in  mere  words,  seems 
vague,  unsatisfying,  and  even  unhuman.  He  has  put  before  us 
an  ideal,  by  which  our  civilisation  may  be  judged.  He  criticises 
it  severely,  but  shows  us  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  rise 
above  its  past  mistakes.  And,  best  of  all,  he  does  it  with  wit, 
humour,  and  sympathy  for  human  suffering.  In  no  other  play 
has  he  so  opened  to  us  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  mind. 
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The  second  volume  of  The  Farington  Diary'-  proves  to  be  a  better 
book  in  form  than  the  first,  for  it  is  not  so  abundant,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  more  convenient  to  handle.  The  contents,  too,  suffer  no 
diminution  of  interest,  because  the  period,  1802-1804,  this  second 
instalment  covers  was  an  eventful  and  memorable  one.  It  com¬ 
mences  with  a  very  interesting  account  of  Farington’s  visit  to 
France  during  the  brief  Peace  of  Amiens — that  curious  little  interval 
in  the  Napoleonic  saga  of  storm,  when,  for  a  year,  the  Drums  of 
War  were  silent,  and  every  English  person  who  could  rushed  over 
to  Paris,  and  various  French  people  of  distinction  came  to  London. 
Among  the  latter  was  Madame  R^camier,  who  presented  to 
astonished  English  eyes  the  first  glimpse  of  the  coming  scanty 
modes  of  the  Empire.  Emma  Sophia,  Co\intess  Brownlow,  noted 
in  her  Reminiscences  of  a  Septuagenarian  that  Madame  R4camier 
“  appeared  in  Kensington  Gardens  a  V antique,  a  muslin  gown 
clinging  to  her  form  like  the  folds  of  the  drapery  on  a  statue;  her 
hair  in  a  plait  at  the  back,  and  falling  in  small  ringlets  round  her 
face,  and  greasy  with  huile  antique;  a  large  veil  thrown  over  the 
head  completed  her  attire,  that  not  unnaturally  caused  her  to  be 
followed  and  stared  at.” 

But  over  all  the  restless,  laughing  ”  General  Post  ”  game  of 
social  movement  and  reunion  between  France  and  England  there 
was  a  tension — a  conviction  that  these  diversions  were  but  a  lull  in 
the  storm,  and  that  the  Dogs  of  War  would  again  be  unleashed  as 
soon  as  it  suited  the  ambitious  plans  of  Napoleon.  And  so  it  proved. 
Farington  saw  the  First  Consul  several  times.  On  the  first  occasion 
it  was  a  review  of  6,000  troops — horse,  foot,  and  artillery — in  the 

great  Court  of.  the  Tuileries: — 

• 

At  10  minutes  past  12  a  body  of  officers  rushed  hastily  out  of  the  great 
entrance  of  the  Palace  and  mounted  their  horses,  and  were  followed  by 
Buonaparte,  who  was  upon  his  white  horse  almost  as  soon  as  seen,  and  advanced 
forward,  followed  by  a  cluster  of  Generals,  among  whom  were  Berthier  and 
Murat  and  aides-de-camp,  along  the  first  line  of  troops.  He  was  dressed  in 
Blue  with  White  waistcoat  and  Breeches.  His  Hat,  quite  plain,  with  a  very 
small  Cockade.  After  passing  along  the  front  of  every  line  He  took  his  stand 
in  the  front  of  the  Thullieries  before  the  great  entrance,  where  I  had  a  con¬ 
stant  and  full  view  of  him,  and  had  the  opportunity  I  wished  to  consider  his 
appearance  and  manner.  .  .  .  As  all  circumstances  are  remarkable  about  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  man,  I  noticed  that  He  picked  His  nose  very  much — sometimes  took 
Snuff,  and  would  take  off  His  Hat  and  wipe  his  forehead  in  a  careless  manner. 

.  .  .  the  Troops  were  passing  before  him  in  a  state  of  the  highest  display,  and 
the  most  exact  order,  with  Trumpets  and  musick,  which  had  a  very  military 
effect. 


(1)  The  Farington  Diary,  by  Joseph  Farington,  R.A.  Edited  by  James 
Greig.  Volume  II.  (1802-1804).  Hutchinson  and  Co.,  218.  net. 
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Farington  in  this  passage  is  quite  at  his  best,  for,  despite  his 
careless  grammar  and  spelling,  he  paints  a  picture  which  vividly 
conforms  with  the  scene  as  one  has  mentally  fixed  it  from  numerous 
paintings  and  the  illustrations  Phiz  furnished  for  Charles  Lever’s 
Tom  Burke — the  figure  of  Napoleon,  plainly  dressed,  on  his  white 
horse  at  the  head  of  a  cluster  of  generals  in  brilliant  uniforms,  the 
curveting  horses,  the  parading  troops,  with  the  crash  of  their  bands 
and  rolling  drums,  the  dust,  and  the  roar  of  the  saluting  cannon 
of  the  Invalides — it  is  all  as  real  as  an  actual  memory. 

The  review  over,  Farington,  in  the  company  of  Samuel  Rogers, 
proceeded  to  the  first  landing  of  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Palace  in 
firder  to  get  a  near  view  of  Napoleon: — 

He  passed  me  bo  close  that  I  could  have  touched  him.  His  eye  having 
glanced  upon  strangers,  when  He  came  opposite  to  me  He  looked  me  full  in 
the  face,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  colour  of  his  eyes  which 
are  lighter,  and  more  of  blue  grey,  than  I  should  have  expected  from  his 
complexion.  ...  I  thought  there  was  something  rather  feverish  than  piercing 
in  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  but  his  general  aspect  was  milder  than  I  had 
before  thought  it.  .  .  .  His  person  is  below  the  middle  size.  I  do  not  think 
more  than  5  feet  6,  I  rather  judge  him  to  be  less  than  that  measure.  .  .  .  He 
is  not  what  can  be  called  thin.  Rogers  stood  a  little  way  from  me  and  had 
an  equally  good  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  and  observed  that  He  looked  us  both 
full  in  the  face.  Rogers  seemed  to  be  disappointed  in  the  look  of  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  said  it  was  that  of  a  little  Italian.  That  he  had  no  eye-brows  or  eye¬ 
lash  to  give  strong  expression,  and  that  his  eye  was  rather  weak.  .  .  .  His 
general  appearance  from  his  dress  (Blue  and  White)  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  Uniform  of  the  Officers  of  the  English  Navy,‘  and  while  I  endeavoured, 
while  viewing  him,  to  consider  what  I  should  think  of  him  simply  as  a  man, 
I  thought  he  would  be  a  very  passable  figure  upon  an  English  quarter  deck. 
The  Physiognomist  might  perhaps  write  a  dissertation  upon  the  form  of  his 
head  and  his  countenance ;  to  do  that  I  am  not  qualified.  What  struck  me 
was  that  there  are  points  of  determination  in  the  formation  of  his  head  and  in 
his  features.  It  would  be  extravagant  to  say  that  there  is  that  expressed 
about  him  which  denotes  that  such  a  man  must  be  superior  to  others  in  an 
eminent  degree,  but  I  certainly  felt  no  disappointment  on  seeing  him  after  all 
I  had  heard  of  his  character,  unless  it  was  that  his  deportment  was  more  easy 
and  open  than  I  had  pictured  to  myself. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  accounts  with  the  more  senti¬ 
mental  one  of  Lady  Brownlow,  whom  I  alluded  to  just  now,  for  she 
witnessed  apparently  this  same  review  before  the  Tuileries  on 
October  7th,  1802.  She  says  Napoleon  “  was  attended  by  Rustan, 
his  favourite  Mameluke,  in  his  national  costume;  and  le  Prince 
Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  the  son  of  Josephine,  was  there,  com¬ 
manding,  I  think,  the  light  cavalry;  but  my  eyes  and  attention 
were  riveted  on  Buonaparte.  He  was  then  thin,  and  his  figure 
appeared  to  be  mesquin  ;  but  how  grand  was  his  face,  with  its  hand¬ 
some  features,  its  grave  and  stem  and  somewhat  melancholy 
expression!  A  face  once  seen  never  to  he  forgotten.  It  fascinated 

(1)  Farington  note.s  in  another  entry  that  he  saw  a  bust  of  Nelson  (executed 
by  Mrs.  Darner)  in  one  of  Napoleon’s  private  rooms  in  the  Tuileries. 
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and  acted  upon  me  like  a  rattlesnake,  for,  though  a  mere  child,  I 
felt  all  the  English  horror  of  the  man,  and  yet  could  not  look  at 
him  without  admiration  and  awe.”  Lady  Brownlow’s  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  a  Septuagenarian,  by  the  way,  received  the  distinction 
of  a  special  review  by  George  Meredith  in  The  Fortnightly  Keview 
of  February  1st,  1868. 

When  in  Paris,  Farington  visited  the  Tivoli  Gardens  in  the  Kue 
de  Clichy,  and  witnessed  a  scene  which  might  well  be  one  of  to-day 
in  a  modem  “  Palais  du  Danse  ”  in  England : — 

It  is  a  Vauxhall,  but  upon  a  larger  scale.  It  appeared  to  me  that  some 
thousands  of  persons  were  assembled,  and  all  was  gaiety  and  pleasure.  The 
dancing  was  to  me  a  very  agreeable  sight,  for  I  then  saw  the  French  in  their 
element.  There  are  large  spaces  near  the  Orchestra  covered  with  boards, 
answering  the  purposes  of  stages  on  which  the  people  assemble  and  dance, 
hundreds  of  couples  being  in  motion  at  the  same  time.  The  effect  was  very 
gratifying  to  see  them  striving  at  their  favourite  exercise  who  should  be  most 
dert  or  most  graceful.  The  woemen  were  light,  airy,  and  easy  in  their  motions 
and  their  persons,  in  general,  well  formed  for  the  purpose  The  men  appeared 
in  comparison  to  much  disadvantage ;  inelegant  in  their  dress,  and  as  below 
the  class  and  rank  of  the  woemen,  and  ill-suited  to  them  as  partners. 

One  tune  seemed  to  have  a  magical  effect  upon  them,  it  was  that  to  the 
“Walse  Dance.”  It  was  no  sooner  played  than  a  Couple  began  to  turn  round, 
which  is  the  whole  figure  of  the  dance,  and  as  they  moved  forward,  proceeding 
in  this  circular  motion,  they  were  followed  by  other  couples  that  never  ceased 
to  advance  while  the  music  of  the  Orchestra  continued.  I  observed  that  in  this 
dance  the  man  makes  a  Circle  with  his  arms,  within  which  the  woman  con¬ 
tinually  turns  round.  Many  of  the  woemen  assumed  attitudes  while  turning 
to  appear  easy  and  graceful,  and  those  who  were  most  perfect  in  it  seemed 
to  receive  scarcely  the  touch  of  a  finger  from  the  man.  A  few  that  were 
clumsy  made  a  rolling,  awkward  business  of  it.  What  particularly  surprised 
me  was  that  no  giddiness  appeared  to  be  caused  by  it,  which  shews  what 
practice  and  habit  will  do.  On  observing  this  multitude  I  could  not  but  be 
sensible  that  beauty  among  the  woemen  is  much  more  rare  than  it  is  in  England 
in  large  assemblies,  but  in  form,  and  more  particularly  in  carriage,  the  French 
woemen  cannot  be  looked  upon  without  much  interest. 

Farington ’s  editor,  Mr.  Greig,  might  have  added  a  note  about 
the  history  of  the  waltz.  It  would  seem  that  the  steps  have 
changed  somewhat  since  Farington  wrote  of  “  the  w'alse  ”  that 

the  man  makes  a  Circle  with  his  arms,  within  which  the  woman 
continually  turns  round.”  The  origin  of  the  waltz  is  a  favourite 
subject  for  dispute  among  quidnuncs.  The  Germans  claim  it  as 
their  national  dance,  and  the  Austrians  brought  it  to  melodic  per¬ 
fection  in  the  flowing  rhythms  of  the  Strauss  family.  (“  The  Blue 
Danube  ”  dates  from  1867,  and  Mr.  John  Drinkwater,  or  his  pro¬ 
ducer,  was,  therefore,  historically  incorrect  when  he  caused  that 
waltz  to  be  played  in  the  ballroom  scene  of  his  play,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  which  portrays  events  in  1861-2.)  In  all  probability,  the 
waltz  is  a  direct  descendant  of  La  Volte,  danced  at  Paris  as  early 
ds  1178,  and  later  known  in  England  as  thfe  Lavolta  of  the  sixteenth 
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and  seventeenth  centuries.  Sir  John  Davies  wTOte  of  this  dance  in 
1596:— 

Where  arm-in-arm  two  dancers  are  entwined, 

And  while  themselves  with  strict  embracements  bound, 

And  still  their  feet  an  anapest  do  sound. 

An  anapest  represents  three  syllables,  the  last  being  accentuated. 

All  books  of  reference  seem  to  repeat  the  error  that  the  waltz 
was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1813 — that  is,  eleven  years 
after  Farington  saw  it  danced  in  Paris.  But  it  certainly  was  known 
and  practised  over  here  much  earlier.  Mary  Russell  Mitford 
related  she  learned  the  waltz  in  1801;  and  a  Domestic  Encyclofcedia 
of  1802  heavily  propounded:  — 

In  the  heavy  days  of  autumn  and  winter,  when  the  atmosphere  is  loaded 
with  humid  particles,  when  a  sedentary  life  disposes  the  human  body  to  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  affections,  dancing  is  an  admirable  amusement.  .  .  .  But  those 
maniacal  turnings  and  gesticulations  which  have  lately  become  fashionable  in 
this  country  under  the  appellation  of  German  Vaults  (or  rather,  walzen^  i.e., 
performing  a  circular  motion,  like  that  of  a  man  on  the  eve  of  intoxication)  are 
attended  with  very  different  effects.  .  .  . 

And  so  on,  until  the  Encyclopa'dist  finally  and  alarmingly 
advances  “  that  avenging  disease.  Consumption,”  as  the  penalty 
of  violent  dancing. 

Byron’s  “  Apostropliic  Hymn,”  The  Waltz,  was  written  in  1812, 
and  published  the  following  year.  In  this  poem  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  the  waltz  craze  in  England  is  placed  contemporaneously 
with  the  news  of  Austerlitz,  namely,  1805:  — 

0  Muse  of  motion !  say, 

How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Waltz  her  way?  .  .  . 

While  unburnt  Moscow  yet  had  news  to  send, 

Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend. 

She  came — Waltz  came — and  with  her  certain  sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  gazettes  : 

Then  flamed  of  Austerlitz  the  blest  despatch  .  .  . 

Byron,  of  course,  in  this  pseudonymous  production,  assumed  a 
mock  virtuous  attitude  of  reprobation  of  the  waltz  and  the  intimate 
contact  its  exponents  enjoyed: — 

Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  applied 
Round  the  slight  waist,  or  down  the  flowing  side. 

Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm? 


Approach  the  lip  which  all,  without  restraint, 
Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch — to  taint; 
If  such  thou  lovest — love  her  then  no  more. 
Or  give — like  her — caresses  to  a  score; 

Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 
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There  exactly,  from  the  words  of  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago, 
we  have  the  gravamen  of  the  charges  against  the  dancing  of  to-day. 
Contemiporary  moral  censors  and  critics,  in  tilting  at  the  immodest 
dances  of  1923  and  the  scanty  costumes  of  the  damsels  who  fox¬ 
trot  (and  fall,  as  represented  nightly  at  Wyndham’s  Theatre) 
imagine  a  vain  thing  if  they  believe  they  wage  war  against  new  sins. 
Such  laxities  as  they  reprobate  are  ever  the  aftermath  of  a  great 
social  convulsion  like  the  recent  war.  Let  these  grim  judges  study 
the  feminine  fashion  plates  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  ponder  over  this  little  paragraph  from  a  paper 
dated  June  8th,  1812:  — 

A  young  lady  of  rank  and  high  condition,  in  the  warmth  of  her  dancing 
heart,  thus  addressed  her  partner  at  the  late  Lord  Mayor’s  Ball :  “God  bless 
you,  take  care  and  don’t  tread  upon  my  muslin  gown,  for  you  see  that  I  have 
nothing  under  it.” 

In  December,  1802,  Stothard  told  Farington  he  had  recently 
been  at  Burleigh  House  executing  some  paintings  for  the  first 
Marquis  of  Exeter.  He  was  much  pleased  with  Lady  Exeter,  the 
third  wife,  and  formerly  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  “  who 
appears  to  conduct  herself  in  a  very  domestick  and  proper  manner 
in  the  family,  paying  great  attention  to  his  Lordship’s  children  by 
a  former  wife.” 

Again,  the  editor  might  have  pointed  out  that  these  “  children 
by  a  former  wife  ”  were  those  by  Sarah  Hoggins,  the  daughter  of 
a  small  shopkeeper  of  Bolas  Magna,  Shropshire — she  who  became 
the  “  peasant”  Countess  of  Exeter  and  the  idealised  heroine  of 
Tennyson’s  Lord  of  Burleigh.  “Three  fair  children  first  she  bore 
him,  then  before  her  time  she  died.”  The  children  became  the 
second  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Colonel  Lord  Thomas  Cecil,  and  Lady 
Sophia  Cecil,  who  married  a  member  of  the  Pierrepont  family,  and 
has  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington  for  one  of  her  grandsons. 
Historians  shatter  all  romances  now,  and  when  Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs 
published  the  fifth  volume  of  The  Complete  Peerage  he  rather  tar¬ 
nished  the  Tennysonian  idyll  by  pointing  out  that  the  eldest  child 
of  the  “  village  maiden  she  ”  was  born  four  months  after  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  “  John  Jones,”  Lord  Exeter.  He  had  divorced  his  first 
wife  the  same  year,  1791.  The  “  peasant  ”  Countess  only  lived 
for  five  years  after  her  marriage,  and  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  her 
second  son.  Despite  her  uneuphonious  name  of  Hoggins,  her 
romantic  story  has  attracted  many  poets  and  artists.  In  1875  an 
oratorio — or  rather  cantata — ^based  on  her  career  was  performed 
at  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival. 

A  footnote  on  page  72  of  The  Farington  Diary  relating  to  an 
earlier  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Hamilton — wife  of  the  sixth  Duke,  and 
one  of  the  beautiful  Gunning  sisters — contains  an  error  which  should 
be  corrected  in  future  editions.  Maria  Gunning  is  spoken  of  as 
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Lady  Maria  Coventry  ahe  was,  of  course,  Maria  Countess  of 
Coventry.  On  page  150  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Charles 
Townshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  needs  to  be  corrected 
from  1775  to  1755;  and  on  page  59  the  caption  “  Dieppe’s  One 
Pretty  Street  ”  is  misleading:  what  Farington  wrote  was  “  Dieppe 
has  one  pretty  long  street,”  w'hich  is  quite  another  thing  to 
”  pretty.” 

Farington  has  a  reference  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  when  she  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  Koyal  Academy  in  1804,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  visit,  and  looked,  according  to  Benjamin  West,  the 
President,  like  a  “Mother  Windsor” — meaning,  presumably,  an 
ungraceful,  bunchy  figure  such  as  Queen  Charlotte  presented.  The 
editor  has  gone  astray  in  his  footnote  about  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in 
stating  she  “  married  first  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  and  then  in  1774 
Edward  Weld.”  The  facts  were  that  she  married  first  Edward 
Weld,  in  1775,  and  he  died  the  same  year;  his  widow  married 
Thomas  Fitzherbert  in  1778,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1785. 

In  1803  Farington  makes  many  interesting  references  to  the 
expected  invasion  of  England  by  Napoleon.  All  sorts  of  quidnuncs, 
as  in  1914-1918,  came  forward  with  ideas  of  how  the  enemy  would 
advance  on  London  and  how  he  should  be  met.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Deputy-Lieutenants  of  Middlesex,  Lord  Cathcart  described  his 
plan  of  defence  when  the  Napoleonic  hordes  should  approach 
London  by  the  river  Lea;  and  the  mother  and  sisters  of  Halls,  the 
artist,  were  removed  from  Colchester  on  the  advice  of  General  Sir 
J.  Craggs.  “  The  General  said  that  if,  unluckily,  the  French  were 
it)  succeed  in  their  first  attack,  they  might  in  a  few  hours  be  in 
possession  of  Colchester,  which  is  but  ten  miles  from  the  sea.” 
On  July  19th  the  motion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  arming  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty-five  passed  without 
opposition,  hut  two  weeks  later,  when  Farington  took  an  agreeable 
walk  through  rural  Chelsea,  he  noticed  the  crowds  of  people  strolling 
about  and  enjoying  the  fine  weather — “  The  apprehension  of  Inva¬ 
sion  has  certainly  at  present  very  little  effect  upon  the  public 
mind.”  By  the  autumn  there  was  more  amateur  bellicose  activity 
to  be  seen  in  the  fields  then  existing  north  of  the  New  (now  Maryle- 
bone)  Koad:  — 

October  16th  (1803).  Military  preparations  abound.  On  my  way  to  the 
(Fitzroy)  Chapel  I  saw  the  large  Corps  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  workpeople 
drawn  out  and  performing  their  exercises.  The  St.  Pancrass  Corps  was  also 
out  this  morning.  .  .  .  Then  walked  to  Chalk  Farm,  where  many  Volunteers 
were  firing  at  a  Target. 

All  over  the  country  it  was  the  same.  Worthy  tradesmen,  like 
Melchizedek  Meredith,  reversing  the  Scriptural  aphorism  about 
swords  and  ploughshares,  resigned  their  shears  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  business,  and  blossomed  out  as  officers  of  “  yeomanry 
cavaJry.  ”  All  round  the  coast  useless  forts,  such  as  those  still 
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to  be  seen  on  Portsdown,  near  Portsmouth,  were  erected.  The 
procedure  was  repeated  during  the  recent  war,  when  little  “  pill¬ 
box  ”  forts  were  put  up  on  the  East  Coast.  There  was  only  room 
for  a  few  men  in  them,  and  what  such  flimsy  toys  were  to  do  in 
the  face  of  the  advancing  Teuton  legions,  with  their  heavy  artillery, 
is  not  clear. 

Farington  notes  that  in  1803  William  Gifford,  author  of  The 
Baviad,  told  him  that  "  the  name  of  the  French  Physician  w'ho 
refused  to  poison  the  French  troops  who  were* sick  in  an  Hospital 
in  Egypt,  which  Buonaparte  proposed  to  him  to  do,  the  name  was 
Des  Genets.  .  .  .  Des  Genets  was  a  prisoner  to  Lord  Hutchinson, 
to  whom  he  told  the  circumstance.  After  he  refused  to  do  it, 
Buonaparte  prevailed  on  one  of  His  (the  Physician’s)  mates  to  mix 
opium  with  their  food.  Out  of  upwards  of  500,  about  12  or 
14  had  strength  of  constitution  which  enabled  them  by  means 
of  emetics  to  get  the  better  of  the  poison.  The  particulars,  fully 
authenticated,  were  transmitted  to  France,  and  are  in  many  hands, 
but  the  interest  and  the  power  of  Buonaparte  has  prevented  the 
publication  of  them.”  Curiously  enough,  in  this  same  conversa¬ 
tion,  Gifford  mentioned  to  Farington  that  he  sometimes  saw  William 
Combe,  author  of  Doctor  Syntax,  who  was  still  within  the  rules  of 
the  King’s  Bench  Prison.  Combe,  in  his  ”  Hudibrastic  Poem,” 
The  Life  of  Napoleon,  thus  describes  the  alleged  poisoning  of 
prisoners  at  Jaffa  by  the  order  of  Napoleon: — 

Another  great  thing  Boney  now  did. 

With  sick  the  hospitals  were  crowded, 

He  therefore  planned,  nor  planned  in  vain, 

To  put  the  wretches  out  of  pain ; 

He  an  apothec.ary  found — 

For  a  physician,  since  renowned. 

The  butchering  task  with  scorn  declined, 

Th’  apothecary,  tho’  was  kind. 

It  seems  that  Romeo  met  with  such  a  one. 

This  is  a  mournful  theme  to  touch  upon, 

Opium  was  put  in  pleasant  food. 

The  wretched  victims  thought  it  good ; 

But  in  a  few  hours,  as  they  say. 

Almost  six  hundred  breathless  lay. 

Mr.  Greig  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  continuation  of  his  valu¬ 
able  work  in  editing  so  industriously  The  Farington  Diary.  The 
third  volume  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

****** 

Walburga,  Lady  Paget,  has  gazed  upon  an  extensive  and  varied 
panorama  of  life  for  eighty-four  years.  She  was  born  in  Saxony, 
and  spent  her  early  and  impressionable  days  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  Fate  decreed  that  her  middle  years  should 
pass  at  the  capitals  of  Europe — Berlin,  London,  Copenhagen, 
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Rome,  and  Vienna — by  reason  of  Court  and  diplomatic  duties.  And 
in  serene  old  age  she  lives  at  Newnham,  by  the  wide  Severn.  It 
follows  that  her  long  and  intimate  associations  with  many  of  the 
highest  and  most  influential  persons  of  Europe  during  the  period 
1^8-1893,  and  the  confidences  many  of  them  entrusted  her  with, 
would  provide  material  for  a  most  interesting  book.^  Embassies 
of  Other  Days  proves  to  be  eminently  that,  and,  further,  it  is  often 
of  historical  value,  although  the  author  has  been  compelled  to 
omit  much  that  is  still  of  too  private  a  nature  for  publication  at 
present.  In  consequence,  the  narrative  is  at  times  rather  formless 
and  vague,  for,  as  the  writer  herself  says,  “  the  book  is  like  a  string 
of  beads  with  many  gaps  between  them,  for  I  have  not  tried  to 
change  or  arrange  things,  such  as  is  generally  done  in  memoirs 
written  years  after  the  events  have  happened.”  But  it  records 
faithfully  the  first  impressions  of  events  and  people  and  experiences 
as  they  appeared  at  the  time  to  Lady  Paget. 

It  is  a  pity  her  book  has  not  been  more  carefully  edited  and  cor¬ 
rected,  thus  obviating  many  errors  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names. 
For  example,  ”  Longleate  ”  occurs  always  instead  of  ”  Longleat,” 
and  the  title  of  Lord  Ingestre,  who  was  drowned  in  a  pond  in  the 
Prater  at  Vienna,  is  perpetrated  as  ”  Ingestry  ”  at  least  eight  times. 
By  the  way,  according  to  Burke,  Lord  Ingestre’s  death  happened  in 
1820,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  not  in  1826  as  reported  by  Lord 
Churchill  to  Lady  Paget.  Further,  the  account  of  the  three  ladies, 
dressed  in  conventual-like  black,  seen  at  Rudolstadt  in  Thuringia 
in  the  ’Forties,  needs  some  genealogical  explanation:  “  They  wore 
the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  .  .  .  the  Comtcsse  de  Chambord,  her  niece 
by  marriage,  and  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  Madame  de  France,  the 
sister  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  I  was  deeply  impressed,  and  remember 
(heir  poor,  plain,  dignified  appearance  to  this  day.” 

Now,  as  the  Duchesse  D ’Angouleme  was  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  the  daughter-in-law  of  Charles  X.,  the  Comtcsse  de  Cham¬ 
bord,  w’hose  husband  was  a  grandson  of  Charles  X.,  would  at  best 
be  but  a  niece  by  marriage  of  the  Due  D ’Angouleme.  And  who  was 
Henry  the  Fifth  ? 

To  pass  from  carping  to  praise,  Lady  Paget  can  paint  a  word-scene 
most  picturesquely.  She  has  a  vivid  imagination  together  with  the 
artistic  temperament,  and  a  deep  appreciation  of  history  and  legend 
and  romance  and  the  influences  of  ancient  buildings  and  impressive 
scenery.  As  a  (^ughter  of  Count  Hohenthal-Puechau  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Field-Marshal  Count  Gneisenau,  the  author  of  this  book 
had  w’ide  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  romantic,  legend-haunted 
castles  in  the  land  of  wild  mountain  peaks,  pine  forests,  and  rushing 
streams;  and  she  deduces  her  own  name  of  Walburga  or  Walpurga 

(1)  Embassies  of  Other  Days,  by  Walburga,  Lady  Paget.  In  two  volumes, 
with  sixt«en  illustrations.  (Hutchinson  and  Co.,  42b.  net.) 
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from  Wnlpurgis  Nacht,  the  Great  Sabbath  of  the  Witches,  May  the 
Igt — “  On  that  night  the  young  ones  mount  broom-sticks,  the  old 
ones  goats,  and  they  fly  storm-driven  through  sulphurous  clouds  till 
they  land  on  the  Blocksburg,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Hartz  Moun¬ 
tains.  There  they  perform  their  unholy  rites  upon  the  big  stone, 
which  is  reddened  by  the  heart-blood  of  little  children  and  the  flames 
of  sacrifice.”  In  later  years  the  Princess  Koyal  and  Lady  Paget’s 
children  wore  solicitous  that  she  should  reach  the  Brocken  appropri¬ 
ately,  and  so  on  everv’’  !^^ay  1st  at  night  she  would  find  on  her  bed 
a  new  broom-stick  decked  with  gay  ribbons  and  flowers !  Not  the 
least  attractive  of  Lady  Paget’s  pages  are  those  which  describe  the 
German  castles  of  Gothic  romance.  Of  Puechau,  her  home,  built  by 
Henry  the  Fowler  in  the  ninth  century,  she  writes:  — 

Below  lay  the  village,  over.shadowed  by  secular  oaks,  here  and  there  only 
a  white  wall,  a  steep  red  roof,  or  a  bit  of  thatch  would  show  between  the  green 
leaves;  but  the  thing  which  enthralled  my  imagin.ation  and  for  hours  filled 
my  mind  with  vague  and  wondrous  thoughts,  were  the  mossy,  dark  green  old 
orchards  behind  the  peasants’  houses.  My  eye  dived  down  into  them  from  the 
heights,  and  I  was  fascinated  by  the  deep,  silent  pools  overhung  by  the  large 
white  flowers  of  the  ancient  elders,  out  of  which  on  a  still  summer’s  evening 
came  the  saddest  of  sounds,  the  call  of  the  “Unke.”  I  used  to  listen  to  that 
cry  breathless  and  thrilled,  kneeling  by  my  mother’s  side  and  looking  at  her 
graceful  and  stately  form  in  her  white  dress  as  she  sat  on  the  raised  seat  of 
the  deep  window.  I  believed  the  old  German  fairy  tale  that  if  unseen  I  could 
slip  out  of  my  bed  on  midsummer  eve  and  spread  a  deep  blue  kerchief  on  the 
margin  of  the  pool,  the  little  “Unke” — this  strange  creature  which  never  dies 
and  which  no  eye  has  ever  seen — would  leave  a  tiny  golden  crown  upon  it, 
which  in  the  morning  I  should  find. 

That  is  a  passage  full  of  descriptive  power  and  suggestion;  it  is  like 
one  of  (he  old  graceful  engravings  illustrating  a  romantic  story  in 
The  Kcepsahe  of  ninety  years  ago.  Another  of  Lady  Paget’s 
descriptions  is  also  very  characteristic.  This  time  it  is  the  castle 
of  Sommerschenburg,  the  home  of  her  mother’s  family:  — 

This  delightful  old  place  on  the  last  spurs  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  with  its 
solid  square  towers  and  long,  dead  walls,  charmed  my  romantic  soul,  and  I 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  comfort  and  luxury  with  which  my  uncle  had  fur¬ 
nished  it.  He  had  lived  in  England,  especially  at  Belvoir,  from  which  he  had 
copied  a  good  deal.  His  fruit  gardens  were  those  of  the  Hesperides,  with 
strawberries  like  plums,  currants  as  big  as  cherries,  and  apricots  which  defy 
description,  and  which  I  gathered  myself  on  the  sun-steeped  terraces,  on  which 
the  castle  sat.  These  terraces,  piled  high  one  above  the  other,  looking  south, 
filled  me  with  longing  for  lands  unknown,  and  the  wilderness  of  fragrant,  old- 
fashioned  flowers  and  aromatic  herbs,  which  shrouded  them  in  mystery,  called 
up  in  my  mind  elusive  memories  of  things  and  days  long  vanished  in  the  mists 
of  many  centuries. 

This  is  the  old  Germany  of  romance  which  George  Meredith 
pictured  in  his  early  and  undeservedly  forgotten  poem.  Pictures  of 
the  Rhine:  — 
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The  Spirit  of  Romance  dies  not  to  those 
Who  hold  a  kindred  spirit  in  their  souls. 


Beauty  renews  itself  in  many  ways; 

The  flower  is  fading  while  the  new  bud  blows  ; 
And  this  dear  land  as  true  a  symbol  shows, 
While  o’er  it  like  a  mellow  sunset  strays 
The  legendary  splendour  of  old  days. 


The  mountains  on  each  other  climb, 

With  spaces  for  rich  meadows  flowery  bright ; 
The  winding  river  freshening  the  sight 
At  intervals;  the  trees  in  leafy  prime; 

The  distant  village  roofs  of  blue  and  white. 
With  intersections  of  quaint  fashioned  beams 
All  slanting  crosswise,  and  the  feudal  gleams 
Of  ruined  turrets,  barren  in  the  light. 

To  dream  of  fairy  foot  and  sudden  flower; 

Or  haply  with  a  twilight  on  the  brow. 

To  muse  upon  the  legendary  hour. 


Rare  is  tho  loveliness  of  slow  decay. 

With  youth  and  beauty  all  must  be  desired, 

But  ’tis  the  charm  of  things  long  past  away. 

They  leave,  alone,  the  light  they  have  inspired. 

Through  some  marriage  connections  the  young  Countess  Walburga 
[Tohenthal  was  early  brought  into  contact  with  royal  circles.  Her 
kinsman,  Count  Alfred  Hohenthal  Koenigsbrueck,  was  married  to 
Marie,  Princess  of  Holstein,  sister  of  King  Christian  IX.  of 
Denmark  and  aunt  of  Queen  Alexandra;  and  her  uncle,  Count  Adolf 
Hohenthal,  married  the  Countess  of  Bergen,  widow  of  William 
II.,  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  a  very  prominent  figure  in 
Berlin  and  Dresden  society.  It  was  through  this  latter  royal  relative 
that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  the  Countess  Walburga  went  to  England 
to  take  up  the  duties  of  Lady-in- Waiting  to  the  Princess  Royal  on 
the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  in  January,  1858,  with  Prince  Frederick 
of  Prussia  (He  did  not  become  Crown  Prince  until  two  years  later). 

The  Countess  gives  an  amusing  account  of  life  at  Windsor  Castle 
and  Buckingham  Palace  in  those  days.  One  is  surprised  to  find  that 
dinner  was  as  late  as  8.30;  in  most  houses  in  England  the  dinner- 
hour  then  might  be  anywhere  between  4  and  7  o’clock.  Queen 
Victoria,  the  Princess  Royal,  and  all  the  ladies  wore  coloured  woollen 
petticoats;  a  glass  of  lemonade  or  water  was  served  before  the  com¬ 
pany  retired  to  bed;  and  at  a  State  Ball  the  Countess  Walburga 
danced  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant  (later  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium), 
“  who  the  whole  time  squeezed  my  hand  in  the  most  peculiar  way.” 
But  it  transpired  later  that  all  the  dance  partners  that  night  of  the 
royal  life-long  philanderer  had  the  same  unflattering  experience. 
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These  memoirs  bring  out  strongly  the  fact  how  much  more  easily 
and  simply  people  were  amused  sixty  odd  years  ago.  The  foreign 
visitors  for  the  Royal  Wedding  were  entertained  at  several  State 
functions  and  went  to  a  few  dull  plays,  where  the  ladies  were  frozen 
with  cold  and  could  not  put  on  even  a  mantilla,  because  the  Queen 
never  felt  the  cold  and  dressed  accordingly.  Then  there  were  the 
hectic  excitements  of  visits  to  the  “  Sydenham  Palace  ”  (how  little 
the  young  Countess  Walburga  thought  then  this  building,  years 
later,  would  be  preserved  for  the  pubUc  by  the  exertions  and  financial 
aid  of  her  son-in-law  of  the  future,  the  late  Earl  of  Plymouth),  the 
Chamber  of  Wax  Horrors,  and  a  Polytechnic  School,  where  a  diver 
remained  ten  minutes  under  the  water.  And  yet,  as  the  author 
points. out,  though  she  was  but  eighteen  and  associating  mainly  with 
people  double  her  age,  she  was  perfectly  happy. 

In  due  time  she  proceeded  with  the  Princess  Royal,  now  married, 
to  Germany,  and  had  to  participate  in  the  prodigious  life  of  the 
Prussian  Court — dinner  in  full  dress  between  2  and  5  o’clock,  and  tea 
and  supper  at  8;  a  great  scarcity  of  water  and  washing  utensils;  huge 
beds  in  mysterious  vast  rooms;  and  a  prospect  of  seeing  the  ghostly 
White  Lady  of  the  Hohenzollems’  Schloss.  The  Maid  of  Honour 
was  eighteen,  the  Royal  Bride  seventeen,  and  the  former  had  been 
requested  by  Queen  Victoria  to  write  once  a  week  and  report  all  that 
her  daughter  was  doing.  This  was  an  unpleasant  task,  naturally,  for 
there  was  no  desire  to  tell  tales,  and  the  Princess  Royal  sometimes 
said  “  Don’t  tell  Mamma  this  ”  :  — 

I  confess  that  these  letters  cost  me  many  sighs  .  .  .  The  Queen  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  anxious,  for  the  Princess  had  been  married  three  months  and  yet 
there  were  no  prospects  of  an  heir,  when  in  April  she  slipped  on  a  staircase  and 
was  laid  up  for  three  weeks  with  a  sprained  ankle,  after  which,  to  Her 
Majesty’s  great  satisfaction,  it  was  announced  that  the  Princess  was  in  an 
interesting  state. 

A  curious  topic  for  a  youthful  Maid  of  Honour  to  be  required  to 
report  progress  on.  But  Queen  Victoria  was  the  High  Priestess  of 
Philoprogenitiveness,  and  as  soon  as  the  members  of  her  family  were 
out  of  the  school-room  they  were  married  off  at  once,  preferably  to 
cousins,  without  much  thought  for  the  suitability  or  prospects  of 
future  happiness  of  the  victims  of  her  decisive  matrimonial  arrange¬ 
ments.  Thus  her  next  two  daughters,  the  Princesses  Alice  and 
Helena,  were  both  married  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  impoverished 
German  princelings.  The  granddaughters  shared  the  same  early 
marital  fate,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  second 
daughter,  Princess  Victoria  Melita,  with  most  disastrous  results. 
Lady  Paget  relates  a  conversation  she  had  with  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria  when  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  eldest  daughter, 
Marie,  now  the  truly  regal  and  beautiful  Queen  of  Roumania,  was 
but  lately  married,  set.  18,  in  1893.  The  Emperor  said:  “  You  sent 
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something  much  too  beautiful  to  Roumania.  I  don’t  understand 
how  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  could  make  up  her  mind  to  do  so.” 

The  Princess  Royal  married  and  the  mother  of  the  infant  destined 
to  become  the  ex-Kaiser,  she  and  Queen  Victoria  now  resolved  to 
find  a  wife  for  the  youthful  Prince  of  Wales,  then  but  seventeen 
years  of  age.  The  young  Maid  of  Honour  was  called  into  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  she  wisely  represented  that  the  Prince  “  was  much  too 
young,  not  only  in  age  but  also  in  disposition;  but  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Consort  thought  it  would  keep  him  out  of  mischief.”  So 
the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Countess  Walburga  set  forth  on  a  scour¬ 
ing  of  Germany  to  find  a  future  Queen  of  England.  Every  available 
German  princess  was  paraded  at  a  huge  supper -party  at  Diisseldorf. 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied,  later  to  be  Carmen  Sylva,  the  literary 
Queen  of  Roumania,  was  the  only  one  worthy  of  a  second  thought — 
but  she  ‘‘  looked  insignificant  then.  She  was  hardly  pretty — beauty- 
in  my  own  mind  I  had  settled  on  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  wife.  We  therefore  returned  to  Berlin,  having  mercifully 
done  nothing.” 

This  was  indeed  fortunate,  because  two  years  later  the  writer  was 
able  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  finding  the  right  wife  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  came  about  through  the  Countess  Walburga’s 
own  marriage,  in  October,  1860,  with  Augustus  Berkeley  Paget,  of 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  a  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  who  was  a 
brother  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  the  gallant  leader  of  cavalry 
at  Waterloo.  Augustus  Paget  was  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  and 
there  his  young  wife  met  her  connections.  Prince  and  Princess  Chris¬ 
tian  of  Denmark  and  their  beautiful  daughter  Alexandra,  who  she 
rightly  resolved  was  the  fitting  bride  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
story  of  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage,  and  how  the  Prince  first 
saw  his  future  wife,  and  how  the  Princess  Alexandra  set  out  for 
England  (where  she  has  been  beloved  as  no  Queen  Consort  ever  was 
before) — all  this  must  be  read  in  Lady  Paget’s  book.  In  her  own 
way,  she  has  proved  as  distinguished  a  diplomatist  as  her  husband, 
and  England  owes  her  many  thanks  for  Queen  Alexandra. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  follow  Lady  Paget’s  records  of  ofl&cial  life 
in  Copenhagen,  Rome,  and  Vienna,  where  she  has  much  of  interest 
to  relate  concerning  the  ill-fated  Empress  Elizabeth  and  the  tragedy 
of  Meyerling.  In  England,  too,  the  narrative  is  ever  interesting  and 
amusing  for  the  side-lights  it  throws  on  innumerable  people  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  account  of  Ouida’s  visit  to  the  second  Lord  Lytton 
at  Knebw'orth  cries  out  for  quotation,  like  many  other  amusing 
stories,  but  I  must  refrain. 

The  book  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Memoirs. 

S.  M.  Ellis. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — In  my  article  on  “  The  German  Political  Murders,”  I  in¬ 
advertently  did  an  injustice  to  Professor  Gumbel,  to  whose  book, 
Vier  Jahre  Politischer  Mord,  I  was  indebted  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  information  which  I  used. 

I  wrote  that  Professor  Gumbel ’s  list  of  the  German  Secret 
Societies  ”  has  no  real  value  except  as  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
Germany  has,  in  the  last  two  years,  been  honeycombed  by  organi¬ 
sations  of  the  kind.”  I  ought  to  have  added  that  this  is  Professor 
Gumbel ’s  own  characterisation  of  his  list,  the  imperfections  of 
which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  mysterious  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Societies  make  the  composition  of  any  fully  trust¬ 
worthy  catalogue  impossible. 

Professor  Gumbel  has,  in  any  case,  done  much  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  them.  His  book  is  the  one  authoritative 
work  on  the  subject,  and  presents  a  mass  of  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  material  which  the  restrictions  of  space  prevented  me  from 
including  in  my  resume  of  its  contents. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Francis  Gribble. 
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*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either 
stamps  or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of 
postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of 
an  article. 


